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Maming Service, 


As Conducted at a Recent Ceremony 


By PercivAL CHuBB, ASSOCIATE LEADER OF THE NEW York 
SociETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 


Musical Prelude 


As we gather to give greeting and recognition to this 
little newcomer into our land of the living, many varied 
feelings mingle in our hearts: deep joy and sweet sol- 
emnity, tender solicitude and trembling hope. Over us, 
as over shepherd and sage of old, shines the star that 
at all times leads pious feet to the shrine of the new-born 
babe—hope of every age and every hearth; and we, too, 
come to do homage. 

We greet this child, first of all, as the visible emblem 
and sacrament of wedded love; the symbol of two lives 
made more closely one by the sacred privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood. And, as the first-born of 
his parents, we celebrate with his advent the true begin- 
ning of family life—the establishment of the home, as 
the home can only be adequately established when there 
comes into it the weak and petitioning form of the child— 
the radiant presence of the child—to consecrate it to a 
larger and finer serviceableness, and to bless it with in- 
crease of love and duty and joy. 

But it is with awe as well as with joy that we stand 
here before the solemnizing wonder of birth and the 
mystery of life’s beginnings. For through the dim por- 
tals of earthly life has passed a form, a soul, a person, 
the seat of powers whose source we know not, whose 
fruition and far-off goals we know not; a being of infinite 
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worth and import, whose destiny can be no less than 
that of growing into the perfect likeness of the perfect 
man. 


To the Parents:— 


Into your keeping, happy mother and happy father, 
this treasure is given. May strength be yours nobly to 
protect and nurture it unto the full stature of ample 
manhood. Be it yours to feed its soul with the rich bread 
of life and the pure waters of love and honor and truth. 
Hard is the task, but sweet is the guerdon. Yours is 
the difficult and delicate duty and the high privilege of 
fashioning this tender scion of your stock to strength and 
grace and goodness. Sympathy and hope go with you 
in your effort; and may you be blessed with all helpful- 
ness and supported by all love and confidence in your 
undertaking. 


Turning to the Child:— 


And now, little child, tender nestling, we give thee 
joyous welcome into this vast and strange world of ours, 
world of light and shade, of work and play, of laughter 
and tears; and we name thee to be known and called of 
thy kinsfolk and fellows ......... 

We know not what thy portion may be. Great is thy 
heritage, and august is thy dwelling-place; great be thy 
gratitude and thy service. More than peace and pros- 
perity, we wish thee courage and manhood to meet alike 
good and evil, fortune and misfortune, peace and strife, 
temptation and happiness. Mayst thou be a worthy son 
and a nobleman among thy peers, for the joy and glory 
of thy parents and thy kind. 


Sbort Musical Postlude 
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Concluding Reading:—Lines from Tennyson’s “De Pro- 
fundis.” 


“Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
Thro’ all this changing world of changeless law, 
And every phase of ever-heightening life, 

And nine long months of antenatal gloom, 

. . . thou comest, darling boy; 

Their own; a babe in lineament and limb 
Perfect, and prophet of the perfect man; 
Whose face and form are hers and his in one, 
Indissolubly married like their love. 

Live, and be happy in thyself, and serve 

This mortal race thy kin so well that men 
May bless thee as we bless thee, O young life 
Breaking with laughter from the dark . . .” 


Signing of the Family Register. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF AN ETHICAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


By Joun Lovejoy ELLIortrt, 


Associate Leader and Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school of the New York Society for Ethical Culture. 


Wuy do we need the Sunday-school? The life of our 
children to-day is almost bare of those religious ideas and 
ceremonies which have had so deep a meaning in the past 
and have helped to inspire and make reverend the chil- 
dren of former generations. Much, however, that used 
to be given to the young as religion is from our modern 
point of view unsuited to their needs, and must be dis- 
carded. What is to take its place? An improved cul- 
ture and discipline. This must be more than mere mental 
training. There are some things that mental training 
cannot give, not even when it is supplemented by the best 
home influence. On the other hand, the mental training 
may be much more effective than it has been, if only we 
will base it upon those improved principles of intellectual 
development that have of late given a basis for a more 
natural and helpful education. 

It is recognized that during childhood certain well- 
marked stages of development are reached and passed in 
rapid succession; that in each period new interests and 
powers are added; and that in each period certain of these 
interests are paramount. It has been left for the ethics 
teacher to make clear that in each period, certain duties 
proper to that period are supreme; that, for instance, in 
the earlier years of childhood, the chief duty is obedience ; 
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that in the years immediately following it is the right rela- 
tion with brothers and sisters that is to be secured; that 
still later it is the proper relation to those outside of the 
home that must be sustained. And, similarly, it is at the 
time when physical activity is the keynote of the child’s 
life, and physical prowess is especially interesting to him, 
that he most admires the virtues of courage and forti- 
tude, and is eager to imitate his heroes. Such is the time 
to establish these virtues. 

It is to forward such character development, which is 
more important that any other, that the aid of the Sunday- 
school is needed. Three of many reasons may be briefly 
stated : 

First. There is needed the influence of children upon 
each other during the presentation and discussion of 
ethical questions; here is formed public opinion. 

Second. Duties, even family relations, may be made 
clearer and more precious by discussion outside the home. 

Third. The study of the great religious classics is most 
effective in the hands of a trained and experienced leader. 

In addition, the Sunday-school is the place for those 
simple ceremonies so needful and inspiring to children. 
If Sunday-school and ethical classes are ever dull and 
uninteresting, it is because the teacher fails to make clear 
the true inwardness of the moral act. The hatchet of 
George Washington has lost its interest, not so much 
because of its repetition, but because of its meaningless 
repetition. Our lessons are drawn, not only from the 
Hebrew and Christian faiths, but from the Bibles of all 
nations, and from the ever fresh and interesting fields of 
nature. 

Religious instruction properly given cannot fail to be 
interesting, and it will always be formative if only the 
teacher is inspired by the right spirit. 
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THE AIMS OF THE ETHICAL SOCIETY.* 


By FELIX ADLER. 
(Reprinted from the Ethical Record, October, 1889.) T 


THE aims of the Ethical Society are: 


1. To teach the supremacy of the moral ends above all other 
human ends and interests. 


2. To teach that the moral law has an immediate authority 
not contingent on the truth of religious beliefs or of philosoph- 
ical theories. 


3. To advance the science and the art of right living. 


The conviction that the binding force of moral obligations is 
independent of religious creeds or metaphysical speculations 
is the corner-stone of the Ethical Society. The fact of moral 
obligation is undeniable; it is invested with the highest kind 
of certainty, the certainty that rests on experience. Philo- 
sophical theories of ethics are attempts to explain the facts of 
the moral life. The facts are more certain than the explana- 
tions. The highest religious beliefs of civilized communities, 
when traced to their source, are found to be inferences from 


* The name “ Society for Ethical Culture” was originally chosen, and is 
still used, in order to express with exactness the purpose for which the So- 
ciety was founded. The name “Ethical Society,” if assumed at the outset, 
might have created the impression that the members of the Society already 
regard themselves as thoroughly ethical in spirit and in practice. Nothing, 
of course, could be more absurd and unethical than such a pretension. 
Moral growth, or progress towards the good, is the utmost that man can hope 
to achieve. But if the name “Ethical Society” be understood with this 
qualification, it recommends itself on the ground of brevity and convenience, 
and it will be thus used in this paper. 


t Attention is called to the fact that, though this paper is a reprint from 
the Ethical Record for October, 1889, it has been revised by its author so as 
to correctly represent the aims of the Ethical Society today. This reprint 
is made in 1904. . 


the facts of the moral life. The facts themselves are more 
certain than the inferences. That we ought to practise justice 
and not injustice; that we ought to lend a helping hand to the 
needy and the oppressed; that we ought to show gratitude to 
our benefactors; that we ought to be faithful and loving as par- 
ents, as husbands and wives; that we ought to devote ourselves 
to the public weal, to the extent, if need be, of self-sacrifice,— 
these, and other obligations of a like nature, are ratified by the 
common consciousness of civilized humanity. Concerning 
them there is a general agreement among good men and wom. 
en everywhere, no matter how widely their opinions may di- 
verge in regard to the questions with which theology and 
philosophy deal. 

The Ethical Movement is an attempt to take this body of ac- 
cepted moral truths as a new rallying-point, to constitute it 
the common ground on which all who desire the moral pro- 
gress of the race may stand and work together, to make it the 
basis of a new fellowship, more inclusive than that of the 
churches. It is an attempt to concentrate attention upon ¢he 
duties of life, to explicate the implications of the concepts of 
duty and to enhance their influence on conduct. 

Such being the aim, it follows that all who honestly and 
earnestly desire to further this aim are welcome as members 
of an Ethical Society. 

The Ethical Society is not a club of free thinkers, having for 
their sole aim the emancipation of the multitude from super- 
stition. It does not appeal exclusively to the cultured classes; 
it does not seek to draw together an intellectual ¢/zte; it brings 
into the foreground those fundamental moral needs and aspir- 
ations, in regard to which all men are equal. The Ethical So- 
ciety emphasizes the sublime moral idea of universal brother- 
hood. It throws its door wide open to the poor and rich, tothe 
educated, the half-educated, and the uneducated. It does not 
exclude even the sinner, but rather holds out to him its hand 
with an especial warmth and tenderness, provided he shows a 
willingness to desist from his evil doing, and to set his face 
again in the direction of the light. There is, therefore, only a 
single test to which the members of an Ethical Society must 
conform. It is that of a sincere desire to aid in the work of 
moral regeneration. The mere fact of joining an Ethical So- 
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ciety is understood to imply such a desire, and with it the act- 
ual life led by the members is expected to be, as far as possible, 
in accord. 

The Attitude of the Ethical Society towards the Churches is 
not antagonistic. It is perhaps unavoidable that every new 
movement should in the beginning be misunderstood and mis- 
reported; hence, it cannot excite surprise that the Ethical So- 
ciety has been stigmatized as an atheistical society, or a society 
of atheists. But a categorical denial of this charge is proper in 
this place. The object of the Society is constructive, not de- 
structive. Its sole aim is to promote moral progress. It is at 
war with none except with those who oppose moral progress. 
It shuts out none except those who are indifferent to moral pro- 
gress in themselves or in others. But the question has some- 
times been asked whether it is possible to be a believer in the 
current religious doctrines and at the same time a member of 
an Ethical Society. That depends, we are bound to answer, on 
the spirit in which these doctrines are believed, whether it be 
the dogmatic or the ethical spirit. The dogmatist ranks belief 
above duty. The ethical believer agrees with us in placing 
duty above everything else, only that he regards the law of 
duty as at the same time the expression of a divine will, and 
the fulfilment of duty as a divine service. The dogmatic be- 
liever is not excluded from an Ethical Society, but excludes 
himself. For he maintains that there are certain things more 
important than the leading of a good life, and he naturally at- 
taches supreme value to the things which he regards as the most 
important. With respect to the great body of dogmatic be- 
lievers, the Ethical Movement has a mission; namely, by its 
teachings, by its example, by the new emphasis which it puts 
on righteousness, to convert them from being dogmatic into be- 
coming ethical believers. For those who are ethical believers 
already the Ethical Movement has nothing but words of cordial 
welcome. They are in their natural place as members of an 
Ethical Society. For while the Society, as a society, confines 
its attention to the moral life, and does not take sides for or 
against religious doctrines, the members of the Society are free, 
either singly or in groups, to express whatever religious beliefs 
best satisfy them. The function of religion is to raise up before 
the inward eye the ideal of the fulfilment of the moral law, and 
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the value of such ideals it would be difficult to overestimate. 
Indeed, a new religious ideal is the hope and desire of many 
a heart today. It will not come unless the moral nature of man 
shall have been previously stirred to its depths and quickened 
and refined. It will not come unless ethical culture shall have 
prepared the soil. The fire of a new moral enthusiasm is 
needed to fuse the elements from which the new ideal will be 
shaped, and it is the dream of those who started the Ethical 
Movement that it will in time succeed in kindling that fire. 
The attitude of the Society towards the “ Un-churched.’—To 
those who have lost their religious home the Society offers a 
refuge. The conviction, often reached through painful strug- 
gles, that the beliefs which were at one time regarded as the 
most sacred and certain, are untenable, produces a crisis in many 
a life, and this is frequently followed by a period of reaction 
which leaves the mind in a state of despondency and gloom. 
To those who pass through this experience life seems emptied 
of its holier meanings, the world a dark enigma, and there ap- 
pears to be nothing left that is worth living for. To such as 
these the Ethical Movement speaks in the trumpet tones of 
moral duty. Itsummons them to join in the battle for the good 
and true that is everywhere being waged, to be soldiers of the 
Light, and to findsolace and strength in bearing their part well. 
It tells them that the real sanctities of life are inalienable and 
indestructible. It points their eyes upward and bids them see 
that, though the brilliant constellations of faith may pass out of 
view, the pole-star of morality never sinks below the horizon. 
Furthermore, for such as these, the existence of the Ethical 
Society is a safeguard. Doubtless there is danger of a moral 
inter-regnum. Since the teachings of morality have so long 
been bound up with the doctrines of theology, it is to be feared 
that those who cast aside the latter may, at least for a time, be 
tempted to rebel against the former; that a reign of the pas- 
sions may set in which, however brief, might prove widely dis- 
astrous in its effects. A movement which aims to enforce the 
claims of duty, and to show their reasonableness apart from 
theological sanctions is well fitted to avert this danger, and to 
guide society safely through the perilous period of transition. 
But the aim of the Ethical Society is not only to preserve 
existing morality intact and to guard it as a precious heritage 
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from the past, but at the same time to expand and enlarge it. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the moral code has ever been 
completely revealed. On the contrary, as society progresses 
and new conditions arise, new moral problems are started, and 
the attempt to solve these must lead to wider and deeper ethi- 
cal knowledge. Thereis ample room for new discoveries in the 
field of morals. To pave the way for such discoveries is one of 
the principal objects of the Ethical Movement. Hence, from 
this point of view, the Ethical Society may be described as an 
Association for the Advancement of Moral Science, and all its 
members are invited to take part in the studies and investiga- 
tions which look to this end. Not to communicate moral heat 
only is our aim, but also to shed the light of knowledge upon 
the more difficult and recondite questions of duty. Many of 
us stumble, not because we lack the desire to do what is right, 
but because we fail to discern what the right is. 

The Attitude of the Ethical Society towards Social Reforms.— 
Social reforms are, at bottom, moral reforms. The movement 
for the elevation of the working classes which at the present 
day absorbs the attention of the world, and whose develop- 
ments are watched in breathless suspense by the friends of 
progress everywhere, is inspired and sustained by profound 
moral feelings. It is a protest against injustice, a struggle for 
a higher typeof justice. How can an Ethical Society remain 
an indifferent spectator of such a struggle? 

“The lion roars, who will not tremble? 

The Lord God speaketh, who will not prophesy?” 
And certainly a divine voice is struggling for utterance in the 
cry of the people for better conditions. A higher power, a 
quickening of the moral sense, manifests itself in these upheav- 
ings of the bosom of society, and amid the painful throes of 
social conflict, a larger morality is coming to the birth. But 
at the same time, the Ethical Society cannot identify itself 
with any of the special movements for social reform. 

first. Because it directs its efforts to the cultivation of per- 
sonal as well as of social ethics. And of such efforts there is 
special need at a time when social aims are in the foreground. 
The very splendor and vastness of these aims tend to withdraw 
attention from the narrower, but no less sacred field of private 
duty. Many a social reformer has suffered the shipwreck of 
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character in consequence; many a man who allowed his whole 
energy to be absorbed by the pursuit of public ends has failed 
miserably in the fulfilment of the nearest and most obvious 
duties, and has thus brought discredit upon himself and his 
cause. The effort to regenerate society must spring out of ¢he 
whole character. The new social ethics must rest on the 
foundations of private morality. 

Secondly. Every movement which is conducted in the inter- 
est of aspecial reform is of necessity occupied with many prac- 
tical measures which of themselves have no ethical significance 
whatever, but are important as minor ends subsidiary to the 
main end. Experience shows that the prominence necessarily 
assumed by these practical measures tends to obscure the high 
moralenditself. There is needed a distinct movement for the 
definition of ethical ends, for the clarification of ethical ideals. 
And such a movement the Ethical movement is designed to 
be. It remains in contact with the living questions of the day, 
but it does not suffer itself to be drawn into the whirpool of 
agitation. It seeks to embrace every special movement for 
reform within its scope, and yet to stand above them all. It 
tests and tries all personal and social aims whatsoever. It 
seeks to renew in the minds of men the consciousness of the 
infinity of the moral ideal, an ideal which all the practical 
reform movements of our time, if their wildest hopes were 
realized, would still fail to satisfy. 

Such being the objects of the Ethical Society, it remains to 
state briefly the ways and means by which it is hoped to pro- 
mote them. Our hope for the future lies mainly with the 
young; hence our efforts are turned primarily in the direction 
of improved education. 

1. A rational system of moral instruction for the young is to 
supersede the crude methods of the Sunday-School.* 

2. Genuine ethical culture requires intellectual and esthetic 
culture for its support. Hence, to develop the moral nature 
properly, it is important that the mind and the feelings shall 
be rightly trained at thesame time. An attempt must be made 
to get possession of the entire schooling of the young, toimpress 
the ethical ideal on the daily school in allits branches. With 


* A provisional outline of such a system, as used by the Society in New 
York, is given in the Ethical Record for July, 1889. 
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this end in view, a school has been conducted by the Society in 
New York during the past twenty-six years.* 

3. The Ethical Society is intended to promote the moral de- 
velopment of its own members. ‘Those persons who feel that, 
morally speaking, there is nothing left for them to learn, who 
are persuaded that “they are good enough,” who resent the 
suggestion that they stand in need of moral improvement, 
prove by that very fact that they have advanced but little on 
the road of moral experience. We are, and remain to the end 
of our days, mere beginners, both in the science and the art of 
right living. To those who realize this truth the Ethical 
Society offers its help. The weekly lectures from the plat- 
form, on Sundays, are intended to instruct, to enlighten, and 
to awaken earnest resolves for the leading of a better life. 
But the Sunday meetings alone are insufficient. The 
best and most lasting ethical work is accomplished in small 
groups rather than in large public gatherings. And such 
groups or classes should be formed. In them the members 
themselves will be given an opportunity to take an independ- 
ent part in the elucidation of moral questions, and to contribute 
their share towards the development of the ideals of conduct. 
It is intended to make this feature hereafter far more prom- 
inent than it has heretofore been in our Ethical Societies; in- 
deed to lay upon it the chief stress. In accordance with this 
plan it is proposed to organize, as occasion may arise, classes 
for the study of the ethics of economics, for the study of 
political ethics, of the ethics of the family; classes (especially 
designed for mothers) in the science of childhood; classes for 
the comparative study of religion; classes for the reading of 
the world’s best spiritual literature, etc. 

It is also hoped that the studies of these classes will more 
and more bear fruit in practice, that the new moral insight 
gained will shine out in the work-day life, and that from among 
those who thus have been joined together for the pursuit of 
moral knowledge, there may be formed in time “a nucleus of 
the righteous,” a union for the higher life, in which the ideal 
of an Ethical Society shall be visibly typified. 


~* An account of the purposes, methods and curricula may be found in 
the circulars published by the Ethical Culture School and to be had upon 
application to the Superintendent. 
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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
ETHICAL MOVEMENT 


) By PERcIVAL CHUBB. 


THE first Ethical Society was established and the Ethi- 
cal Movement inaugurated in 1876 in New York by Felix 
Adler, then a lecturer at Cornell University. In response 
toa call, several hundred persons met in May at Standard 
‘Hall, and at the conclusion of Prof, Adler’s address, out- 
lining the purpose and spirit of the proposed organization, 

the Society for Ethical Culture of New York was consti- 
tuted. In this address he appealed to his auditors to un- 
furl a new flag of peace and conciliation over the 
battlegrounds where religions had fought in the past; he 
laid stress upon the urgent need of a higher and sterner 
morality to cope with the moral perils of the hour, especi- 
ally noting the growing laxity that accompanied the de- 
cline of discredited forms of religious belief; and he placed 
peculiar emphasis upon the duty of caring for the moral 
education of the young. The society thus initiated grew 
rapidly and soon gave practical effect to his programme. 
Within a few years it had established a free kindergarten 
for the children of the poor, the first of its kind in New 
York; and this developed into a workingman’s school, 
based upon the Froebelian pedagogy, which was the first 
school to introduce manual training and systematic ethical 
instruction into the curriculum. It also inaugurated a 
system of trained nurses for the poor, which has since be- 
some an adjunct of dispensary outdoor relief in the city. 
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Nor were the larger social and political applications of 
morality to contemporary life neglected ; its leader devot- 
ing special attention in his platform utterances to the 
labor problem and specific social reforms, as being at bot- | 
tom moral issues. His vigorous exposure of the evils 
of the tenement houses bore fruit in the creation of the 
Tenement House Commission of 1884, of which he was 
appointed a member. He also was among the first advo- 
cates of small parks in the congested districts, of public 
playgrounds and public baths ; and, above all, of greater 
justice and humanity in the relations between labor and 
capital, employer and employed. The Labor party here 
found a new type of advocate; and reformers and politi- 
cians a platform from which the issues of the hour were 
brought to the touchstone of ethical first-principles. 
Meanwhile, the society filled more and more the place 
of a church in the lives of its members. Not only did it 
deal with the problems of the personal life, but aimed to 
illuminate and inspire its members in their various rela- 
tions, social and political, commercial and professional ; 
and it dealt with the problems of the home and the vo- 
cation, family relations, marriage, the training of the 
young, etc. Gradually its position as a distinctive religi- 
ous organization became better understood and its religi- 
ous appeal more forcibly felt; and meanwhile its prac- 
tical educational and philanthropic activities continued to 
multiply. Its schools, testifying to its conviction that 
moral improvement must begin with the care and educa- 
tion of the young, expanded until kindergarten, normal 
and high school departments were added. To meet these 
growing needs, the Society has erected at Central Par 
West and 63d Street, a thoroughly modernized schoo 
building. Here the school has continued to grow unti 
it fills all the available space. The very thorough 
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ly equipped school-house enables the Society to ful- 
fil its cherished aim of having a model and experi- 
mental school, standing for the highest ideals of non- 
sectarian education and the most efficient pedagogical 
methods of realizing them. What distinguishes this from 
many other similar schools is its democratic organization 
and spirit: like the public schools, it educates children 
both of the well-to-do and of the poor, that is, an equal 
proportion of pay pupils and pupils admitted under a 
system of free scholarships endowed by the Society. 

Considerations of size and convenience led to changes 
in the place where the Sunday meetings have been held. 
At last the Society has been able to realize its hope of 
having a meeting-house of its own. The noble auditori- 
um was designed by one of its members, and is a charac- 
teristic and adequate expression of its religious spirit and 
aims. 

To give further effect to its conception of a religious 
‘society as a body of workers, bent upon learning by 
doing, and promoting piety by service, the Society opens 
‘to its members many other fields of educational and phil- 
-anthropic activity. Here the women of the Society take 
a prominent part. Most of the philanthropies are affili- 
ated under a general representative body known as the 
“Women’s Conference. The policy of this body is not to 
multiply charitable or educational agencies, but rather to 
‘explore and initiate. As an instance of its characteristic 
work it may be said that it was through its initiative and 
effort that the Manhattan Trade School for Girls was es- 
tablished. 

Fortunate in drawing an unusual number of young 
‘men to its ranks, the Society has a strong Young Men’s 
~Union which contributes largely to the support of two 
‘neighborhood houses: the Hudson Guild, on the West 
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Side, of which Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott, one of Prof. Ad- _ 
ler’s associate lecturers, is the head worker; and the | 


Down-Town Ethical Society, on the lower East Side, of 


which Dr. Henry Moskowitz is the head. The Union © 
also owns and supports a summer home on its farm of 70 | 


acres at Mountainville, N. Y., where a summer camp is 


held, and a summer holiday is given to groups of the boys | 
and girls who belong to the Neighborhood clubs, between | 


six and seven hundred children every summer having a 
two weeks’ vacation there. The larger policies and rela- 


tions of all the working bodies of the society are consid- | 


ered and correlated by a Council of Fifty, composed of 
representatives from all of them. 

One other event in the history of the Society that calls 
for mention was the appointment of Prof. Adler to the 
chair of political and social ethics at Columbia University. 
As the chair was endowed with a view to Prof. Adler’s 
tenure of it at the instigation of some members of the 
well-known Committee of Fifteen appointed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to deal with the social evil in New 


York, of which committee Prof. Adler was an active | 


member, this appointment was a remarkable public tribute 


to the large public place which the founder of the Ethical . 


Movement had won for himself and for it. Professor 


Adler’s recent service in Berlin as Roosevelt Professor 
sufficiently indicates the value attached to the chair and 
its incumbent. 


Early in the history of the Society, a number of young » 
men were attracted to it, and, after a period of apprentice- | 


ship in New York, went forth to found societies in Chi- 


cago (1883), Philadelphia (1885), and St. Louis (1886), © 
and across the seas in London. These American societies © 
were organized under the leadership respectively of Wil- | 
liam M. Salter, S. Burns Weston and Walter L. Sheldon; 
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and, while loosely federated in the American Ethical Un- 
ion, they maintain an individuality of their own, and have 
jdeveloped different forms of activity according to local 
needs and circumstances. To these was added in 1905 
the Brogklyn Ethical Society, under the leadership of 
Leslie Willis Sprague. All these societies hold Sunday 
exercises, which consist for the most part of music, read- 
ing, and an address. All admit to membership on a sim- 
ple declaration of devotion to the ethical end. All attach 
great importance to the moral and religious education of 
the young, and maintain Sunday schools, and associations 
and clubs of young men and young women devoted to this 
end and to various kinds of practical work. It is through 
the American Ethical Union that the activities of the va- 
rious Ethical societies are inter-related. The basis of the 
Union is that adopted at the Eisenach Congress. Besides 
oringing various ethical organizations into closer fellow- 
ship, the Union has recently widened its scope and aims 
now to promote friendly relations with organizations, 
which while not in the Union, are in substantial sympathy 
with its aims and purposes. Furthermore, in response to 
the wish expressed by many people, to connect themselves 
im some way with this body, it resolved to admit as asso- 
ciate members individuals not connected with ethical so- 
tieties. For three years it has conducted at Madison, 
Wis., a summer school of ethics which has been in part 
connected with the Wisconsin State University. Some of 
its courses having been accepted as academic courses in 
che summer session of the university. 

From the publishing and literary headquarters of the 
Ethical Union in Philadelphia (S. Burns Weston, 1415 
Locust Street) has been issued monthly for the past 16 
years “Ethical Addresses,” containing the more important 
‘ectures of the leaders; and for the past 20 years the “In- 
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ternational Journal of Ethics,’ under a committee of 
ethical specialists in America and Europe with Mr. 
Weston as managing editor. Among the literary products | 
of the American societies are Prof. Adler’s “The Religion 
of Duty,” “Moral Instruction of Children,” “The Essen- 
tials of Spirituality,’ “Marriage and Divorce,” “Life and 
Destiny,” and “Creed and Deed”; Mr. Wm. M. Salter’s 
“Ethical Religion”; Mr. Sheldon’s “An Ethical Move- 
ment,” “An Ethical Sunday School,” and “Old Testa- 
ment Bible Stories as a Basis for Ethical Instruction of 
the Young,” “Lessons on the Study of Habits,” “Citizen- 
ship and the Duties of a Citizen,” “Duties in the Home 
and Family,” “Story of the Life of Jesus for the Young,’ 
“Story of the Bible from the Standpoint of Modern Schol-_ 
arship,” “A Morning and Evening Wisdom Gem for. 
Every Day in the Year,” “A Sentiment in Verse for Every 
Day in the Year’’; David Saville Muzzey’s “Spiritual He- 
roes” and “The Rise of the New Testament.” j 
That the movement initiated in America expressed no 
merely local phase of religious development is evident by 
its still more rapid spread in Europe. America influences 
led to the establishment in 1886 of the London Ethical So- 
ciety, with which Profs. Muirhead, Bosanquet, Bonar, and 
others, upon whom the ethical influence of Thomas Hill 
Green, of Oxford, had been profound, were identified ; 
and under its auspices lectures were given at Toynbee 
Hall and elsewhere by many men at the universities and 
in public life who felt the importance of the new ethical 
propaganda, such as Seeley, Caird, Leslie Stephen, etc. 
About the same time Dr. Stanton Coit went over from — 
New York to assume (vice Mr. Moncure D. Conway) the 
leadership of the congregation at South Place Chapel, then 
renamed the South Place Ethical Society, which, after a 
brief pastorate, he resigned to push the ethical cause in = 
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other ways. Under his energetic leadership, the ethical 
societies have multiplied rapidly in England, where also 
several of the Labor Churches have affiliated themselves 
with the ethical movement. A Union of Ethical Societies 
and a Moral Instruction League (to introduce systematic 
non-theological, moral instruction into all schools) are 
in vigorous activity; a monthly paper, “Ethics,” the title 
of which is now changed to “The Ethical World,” has 
been maintained for the last 12 years; and there has been 
considerable output of literature, including Dr. Coit’s im- 
portant volumes, entitled “National Idealism and a State 
Church,” and “National Idealism and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” as well as his anthology, “The Message of 
Man,” a “Collection of Ethical Songs,” and, edited by him 
for the Society of Ethical Propagandists, a volume of es- 
says by different writers, entitled “Ethical Democracy”; 
Spiller’s “Faith in Man”; Quilter’s “Onward and Up- 
ward,” a book for boys and girls; Chesterton’s “The Gar- 
den of Childhood” and “The Magic Garden.” In Lon- 
don there is also an independent Ethical Religion Society, 
founded and led by Dr. Washington Sullivan. Ireland, 
likewise has been reached, where there is an ethical society 
at Belfast. At Leicester, Eng., F. J. Gould, the former 
leader of the Secularist Society there, advanced the ethi- 
cal instruction of the young by his “Children’s Book of 
Moral Lessons” and other publications, and by his effec- 
tive advocacy of the cause on the Leicester School Board, 
which he forced to take an advanced position on the sub- 


_ ject of moral instruction in the board schools. 


The new movement was finding, meanwhile, favorable 


soil on the Continent. A centre of activity was established 


at Berlin, where Prof. Gizycki, Prof. William Foerster, 
and others identified themselves with the cause. Societies 
were in time established at Munich, Dresden, Danzig, 
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Freyburg, Stuttgart, Breslau, Frankfort, Jena, Magde- 
burg, Strassburg, Ulm, Konigsberg; and in Austria at 
Vienna, in Italy at Venice and Rome, in Switzerland at 
Ziirich and Lausanne; and in France through the Union 
pour L’Action Morale (1891) which found spokesmen in 
M. Paul Desjardins (notably in his stirring brochure Bee 
Devoir Present”), and in other well-known writers. 
Among the foreign additions to the ethical societies is one 
at Tokyo in Japan. The German societies stipport a 
paper, “Ethische Kultur,” published at Berlin; and the 
Parisian society issues various publications from its head- 
quarters at 21 rue Visconti. 

The increasing activity in these European centres led to 
the establishment of an international organization, with a 
central station at Ziirich, and Prof. F. W. Foerster as sec- 
retary and organizer. Here in September, 1896, an Inter- 
national Congress was held, which issued a representative 
manifesto. It is largely colored by a continental sense of 
the urgency of applying ethical principles in the domair 
of social and political affairs. It announced its sympathy 
with the efforts of the populace to obtain a more human 
existence, but recognized as an evil hardly less serious 
than the material need of the poor, the moral need which 
exists among the wealthy, whose integrity is often deeply 
imperilled by the discords in which the defects of the pres- 
ent industrial system involve them. It demanded that the 
social conflict should be carried on within the lines pre- 
scribed by morality, in the interest of society as a whole, 
and with a view to the final establishment of social peace. 
It appealed to the ethical societies to provide the intellec- 
tual armor for this struggle, and to all their members to 
promote the progressive social movement by simplicity in 
the conduct of life and the display of an active social 
spirit. It declared (in view, doubtless, of prevailing scep- 
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ticism and license) the pricelessness and indispensableness 
of the institution of pure monogamic marriage ; demanded 
opportunity for the fullest development for women; advo- 
cated the improvement of the lot of female wage-earners 
in industrial establishments; and made a strong plea for 
the restoration of lost unity in the educational system by 
setting up a common ethical purpose as the aim of all cul- 
ture. It declared for universal peace, and against mili- 
tarism and the national egotism .and jealousy which pre- 
cipitate war. Finally, it urged upon all ethical societies 
not simply to concern themselves with these practical is- 
sues, but to devote their utmost energy to the building up 
of a new ideal of life in harmony with the demands of 
modern enlightenment. This manifesto represents most, 
but not all, of the leading interests of ethical societies. It 
expresses their almost universal interest in the social 
question, and their desire to bring theories, policies and 
measures of reform to the test of ethical principle; it ex- 
presses also their interest in promoting peace and edu- 
cation animated and unified by an ethical purpose. It 
does not, however, lay stress upon the relation of the 
novement to modern liberalism, its frank acceptance of the 
spirit and results of modern science and its repudiation of 
the supernatural, miraculous, and priestly elements in re- 
ligion; nor does it voice the deeper religious seriousness 
and spirituality of the movement. By some of the leaders 
this latter is very strongly emphasized; and some of the 
ethical societies are primarily churches for inspiration and 
zuidance in the difficult effort to lead the good life. 

At a subsequent congress held at Eisenach in 1906 a 
aew basis was agreed upon, which succinctly formulated 
n the few following words the basis of the Ethical Move- 
nent: “The general aim of the Union is: To assert the 
supreme importance of the ethical factor in all the rela- 
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tions of life—personal, social, national and international, 
apart from all theological and metaphysical considera- | 
tions”? At this congress Mr. Gustave Spiller was elected 
International Secretary. The most important action taken 
at the Congress was the resolution to work for an Interna- 
tional Conference on Moral Education. Through the new 
secretary's indefatigable labors this result was brought 
about in the International Congress on Moral Education 
held in London in September, 1908, the most important 
gathering of the kind ever held, attended as it was by ac- 
credited representatives of the leading governments of the 
world and the leading experts in ethical theory and prac- 
tice. This congress has led to most important develop- 
ments and has given a new impulse to the movement for 
moral education in Belgium, Holland and Germany. The 
second of the congresses planned at Eisenach, namely, 
one dealing with the problem of the subject races, is plan- 
ned under the able directorship also of Mr. Spiller, to be 
held in London, July, 1911. Lord Weardale is the presi- 
dent and Prof, Felix Adler, chairman of the General Com- 
mittee. A large number of the leading thinkers, states- 
men and publicists of the leading countries of the world 
are supporting the project, and many of them will take 
part in the congress. 

While the inception of the ethical movement was due to 
the insight and prevision of Felix Adler, and its first pow- 
erful impact due to his attractive eloquence and personal 
power, its rapid growth to international dimensions is 
clear evidence that it met a deep and widespread need. It 
was fitly born on American soil; for a new ethical religion 
and ethical church for America had been definitely pro- 
phesied and sketched by Emerson in his later essays on 
“Worship” and “The Sovereignty of Ethics.” He had 
said: “The progress of religion is steadily to its identity 
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with morals. . . . It accuses us that pure ethics is not 
‘now formulated and concreted into a cultus, a fraternity 
with assemblings and holy days, with song and book, with 
‘brick and stone. . . . America shall introduce a pure 
religion. . . . There will be a new Church founded 
on moral science; at first cold and naked, a babe in a man- 
ger again, the algebra and mathematics of ethical law, the 
church of men to come, without shawms, or psaltery, or 
sackbut; but it will have heaven and earth for its beams 
and rafters, science for symbol and illustration ; it will fast 
enough gather beauty, music, picture, poetry.” The de- 
velopment of advanced Unitarianism through Channing 
and Parker had been in this direction. It had two prac- 
tical outcomes—the Free Religious Association, which 
still holds annual sessions; and the Ethical Movement. 
As distinguished from the Free Religious Association, 
which expressed vaguely the libertarian tendencies of Em- 
erson’s thought, the Ethical Movement gave effect to the 
positive and constructive tendency which found clear ut- 
terance in his prophecy. Although this positive spirit was 
present in the religious society conducted in New York by 
Octavius B. Frothingham—who was wont to say, after he 
“had retired and it had disbanded, that its legitimate suc- 
“cessor was the Society for Ethical Culture—it was not 
“until Felix Adler brought to the new movement at once 
an ethical outlook and philosophy learned chiefly in the 
school of Kant, an impassioned Hebraic sense of religion 
as righteousness of life, and a practical sense of the ur- 
gency and ethical import of the great impending moral 
issues in the social, industrial, and political world, that 
conditions existed for the full birth of the new ethical 
_ religion. 

The most distinctive feature of this new phase of relig- 
ious development was that it did not propose to add to the 
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religions of the past, in the way in which these had multi- 
plied, namely, on the basis of differences of speculative be- 
lief. Instead, it announced the basic importance and the 
priority of the ethical factor in religion. It approached re- 
ligion, not from the credal, but from the practical moral 
standpoint; and it saw, in a common affirmation of this 
priority and supremacy of virtue and the good life, a 
ground of union for people of varying philosophical con- 
victions, or none. Following Emerson, it asserted that 
character and conduct condition creed and thought; and 
that it is only by sowing a worthy character that men can 
reap a vital and meaningful creed. It contended that no 
certain and lasting basis of union can be found in any- 
thing so variable and personal as one’s philosophical view 
of the world; and that no one should pledge his intellec- 
tual future by subscribing to-day to a creed which to-mor- 
row he may outgrow. What a man thinks is the result 
of what he is,—the outcome, therefore, of his action, his 
experience, his effort and his love, far more than it is the 
outcome of his deliberate thought and accumulated knowl- 
edge. This position differed from that of the Comtian 
Positivists, because theirs assumed a final, definite, and 
in some respects, very negative philosophy. The new 
movement allowed for the greatest individual differences 
in men’s philosophical interpretation of life, save in the 
one tenet that all must acknowledge the sacred obligation 
imposed by man’s moral nature to live the good life and to 
follow without swerving the dictates of duty according to 
the best light that is in each. 

On the basis of this moral earnestness and this attitude 
of moral resolve men may safely and hopefully work 
backward into a philosophy and forward into a faith. 
Their philosophy and their theory of moral sanction may 
be what it will, theistic or pantheistic, materialistic or 
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idealistic ; it may or may not issue in a faith in immortal- 
ity, conditional or absolute. This is a personal concern, 
and the statements on such matters frequently made by 
the leaders of ethical societies who differ much in their 
philosophies, are merely expressions of personal convic- 
tion, and not made as in any way committing the socie- 
ties. This is to make a clear distinction between the pri- 
vate and the public factors of religious belief; and to find 
as the only possible basis for religious union, for those 
who would jealously guard their intellectual integrity, a 
moral aim by which any man should be ashamed not to 
be bound. 

The ethical movement has been criticised, notably by 
Charles Booth, in his concluding volume reporting the 
life of the poor in London, as lacking in imaginative color 
and appeal, and therefore unlikely to spread among the 
masses of the people. Perhaps Emerson was right in em- 
phasizing the austerities of the new religion in its early, 
protestant phases. But at heart it is genial and passion- 
ately human. It has nothing sensationally novel to offer ; 
it does not compete with picturesque claimants like The- 
osophy, Christian Science, Vedantism, etc., and it may 
be a fact that “plain goodness,” “mere morality,” “the 
beauty of holiness,’ will not yet draw many with their 
old-new evangel. And yet one finds among its adherents 
nothing less than a new type of religious temperament, 
‘voicing a new imaginative sense of the hidden mysteries 
and wonders of the moral personality, the new unrevealed 
heights and depths of the moral life, the unrealized joy- 
‘ousness of devotion to duty and to service. 
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CONCERNING THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


(With reference to the Rev. Charles Wagner’s Book.) 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1904. 


Many years ago I had the honor of a visit from a professor in 
the University of Brussels, an author of some distinction, who 
made it his special interest to chronicle the progressive religious 
movements of the day. A week ago, after a lapse of twenty-four 
years, he again unexpectedly entered my study, and naturally the 
conversation turned upon the changes which had taken place in this 
long interval. Being much interested in the subject, I questioned 
him especially about religious conditions in France; and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that in that country the lines are sharply drawn 
between devout Catholicism on the one hand and destructive radi- 
calism on the other, and that the climate is not congenial to positive 
and constructive reform in religion. He cited in support of this 
opinion the Union for Moral Action, the French Ethical Society, 
and its apparent failure to become effectual. 

And yet one must never judge a new movement by the number 
of its adherents, or by those evidences of effectiveness which strike 
the eye. A new idea, like a seed, sometimes lies buried in deep 
obscurity for a long time, and then suddenly bears its fruit, produc- 
ing results little dreamed of by those who regarded with misgiv- 
ings its faint and tentative beginnings. Among the leading mem- 
bers of this Union for Moral Action in France is Pastor Wagner. 
He is the author of a number of books. Of one of them, the little 
book on “The Simple Life,” I wish to speak to-day. I learn from 
Pastor Wagner’s American publishers that of the regular edition 
of this book some fifty thousand copies have been sold. A cheap 
edition is also being distributed in every part of the United States. 
It has also been reprinted in the Sunday edition of one of our lead- 
ing newspapers, and thus has reached some hundreds of thousands 
of readers. If it were a new work of fiction, an ingenious story 
with a telling climax, one could understand this great popularity. 
But as it is nothing more nor less than an ethical tract, how ac- 
count for the attention which it is receiving? 
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I have heard it said that it is not a work of genius. Per- 
haps not; but if not a work of genius, it is at all events genuine. | 
I have heard it said that the book abounds in platitudes. With 
such an opinion I do not agree. A truth that is old is not therefore 
a platitude. There are some truths which you have read time and 
again, which you yourself have repeated often, and yet in a critical 
period of your life you realize for the first time their truth, get the 
meaning,—the lightning, as it were, flashes from it and scores you; | 
the meaning that was there all the time, but which you had not. 
fully seen, suddenly stands out like a revelation,—in a word, you - 
realize it. It is quite possible to utter truths that have been said | 
many times before, and yet to say them in such a way that the’ 
reader is made aware that he who utters them has realized what. 
he utters, that it is a home product, of domestic manufacture, and. 
not a foreign import. This is true of the so-called platitudes in) 
this little book. The reader feels that the truth the author ex- | 
presses comes out of his life experience. That is one reason why 
the book attracts. Another reason is that the author is like a suf-| 
ferer from some sickness for which he has found or thinks he has, 
found, a remedy, which he recommends to his fellow-sufferers. 

The book is full of the praise of sunshine and joy, yet it requires | 
but little penetration to perceive that the author has dwelt in the) 
shade and is acquainted with pain. The book is full of the praise: 
of country life, and yet the author dwells in that great modern. 
Babel, Paris; and if the murk and the grime of city life have not» 
entered into his soul, they form at least a part of the picture which 
he habitually views. The book is full of faith and hope, yet ever, 
and anon the doubt, the perplexity and the tangle of human exist-) 
ence are acknowledged, as it were, in an aside. He does not talk 
like Emerson. Emerson is a man who dwells in the interior of a: 
temple of light. He sits on his throne and radiance surrounds him. 
He is the inheritor of a vast spiritual treasure, and he speaks to 
others of the things which he securely possesses. Wagner, like the 
rest of us, is a man on the outside. He speaks of the things, not 
which he possesses, but which he would like to possess; or, at all 
events, of the things which he possesses only in part, if I under- 
stand him rightly. 

Still my statement is an understatement and not just to him. 
At least, if he is a sick man, he is far advanced on the road to- 
recovery—much farther than most of us. And so he rightly speaks. 
of his remedy. He calls it “the simple life.” The simple life is to 
be the cure of the sickness with which we are all afflicted. i 

Now, what does he understand by this word simple? Simple 
may be contrasted with manifold. In that sense it is almost syno-. 
nymous with single, fewness, littleness. A simple life would then 
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ye a life of very few, not manifold wants—as few as possible, and 
hose easily satisfied. Diogenes would be leading a simple life, 
ind so the man who, according to the anecdote, threw away his cup 
ind drank water from the hollow of his hand. The Hindu anchor- 
te would be a leader of the simple life, the man of whom it is said 
hat he reduced his allowance of food to a few grains of rice a 
lay,—one kind of food and that easily prepared. Likewise the 
christian hermit, who lived in a poorly constructed hut, and fed on 
yerries and edible roots; and the Franciscan monk of the olden 
ime, who wore but a single garment, and that of the coarsest 
tuff. In that sense the simple is the ascetic, the bare and meagre. 
3ut that is not the author’s meaning. He repudiates the ascetic 
dea. He acknowledges the necessity for the multiplication of 
vants within limits. We are apt to forget, in praising the multi- 
lication of wants, that mere multiplication is not a benefit, unless 
t the same time that wants are multiplied, they are also integrated. 
?astor Wagner admits that the multiplication of wants is conduc- 
ve to the advance of civilization; he does not wish to turn the 
iands on the dial backward; he is no eulogist of asceticism. 

What he says is that we are too heavily loaded, that we are car- 
ying too much baggage, that we would better discharge our bur- 
lens, or a part of them. This complex civilization has put so many 
fares, SO many unnecessary anxieties upon us that we walk bent 
md stooping. He cries out that we are spending our precious lives 
n trying to get no end of things which we really do not care for, 
md that we miss the things for which at heart we do care. 

His definition of simplicity, then, is not simple as contrasted 
vith manifold, but the simple as the essential, as contrasted with 
he superfluous, or the merely accessory. The simple life is that 
thich is directed toward the attainment of things that are essential. 

Sometimes there comes in midsummer a hot and sultry day ; the 
adr is charged with humidity; men walk as if under a pall; the 
erspiration oozes from every pore; it is difficult to respire freely. 
juddenly, unawares, perhaps late in the afternoon, there springs 
pa breeze, the flags begin to flutter, the atmosphere clears. What 
ew elasticity in every step! What new brightness in every face! 
Vhat a delight, what a relief! So into this hot and stifling civili- 
ation of ours comes Pastor Wagner’s message, the message of 
mplicity, like a bracing breeze. 

Let me take a few examples from this book and then add others 
illustrate his thought. He begins with an account of a fashion- 
ble French wedding. The mornings are spent with the dress- 
lakers, the milliners, the jewelers, the upholsterers and the 
aterers ; the evenings, in a series of ceremonial dinners. Late at 
ight the weary fiances return home to find an accumulation of 
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parcels and a deluge of letters, which must be answered on the 
next day. This has continued for a month, and will go on to the 
last hour before the marriage. ‘The wedding day is a day on 
which, as it were, two persons, a man and a woman, ascending 
a mountain from opposite sides, meet on the top and joining hands 
and hearts, in the presence of the firmament and its starry wit- 
nesses, take in the prospect of life from an unusual elevation. The 
wedding day is a day so solemn, and at the same time so beautiful, 
so charged with meanings which language cannot express, that it 
should be dedicated, at least in part, to silence, to admitting into 
the soul those inexpressible things, of which the day is full, of 
which it is the interpreter and the messenger. Instead of this, * 
a wedding day, the unessential things are crowded to the front, 
the runnings to and fro, the preparation of a feast, the dressing, 
the carriages ; and everything else receives more attention than that 
which should be the principal concern. Often a crowd is invited, 
a crowd of persons who are almost strangers, or who, at any rate 
are quite indifferent, and have no business there, who merely ind 
terfere. The most solemn day in two persons’ lives is spoiled be= 
cause we do not stop to think, as Pastor Wagner teaches, that true 
life consists in giving point to the things which are important, 
and not allowing the things which are unimportant to occupy the 
mind. Is not a simple wedding better, a simple wedding in which 
there is beauty, sclemnity, and joy shared by those into whose lives) 
it fittingly comes and not by the indifferent, to whom the parents) 
owe social obligations ? 
Another example which he uses to bring out this difference be- 
tween the essential and the accessory is the way we entertain our 
friends, and in this criticism he attacks one of our weakest 
points. He says that the trouble with the entertainments which we 
give to our friends, is that we generally have in view a very selfish 
consideration, namely, how to play the part of the host in such a 
way as to be applauded ; how to play the part of the host according 
to the most approved conventional standard, so as to be considered 
to have performed this role admirably. In other words, we are 
thinking of ourselves, we are posing. This being so, we doa great 
many things which would better be left undone, and we leave un- 
done things which would better be done. We overload our table. 
The fashion of dinners with many courses is the outgrowth, not of 
desire, nor of real pleasure, but of vanity on the part of the hosts, 
of a wish to follow the example of others who have set this fashion 
and to display magnificence as a host, and not to fall below the 
accepted standard of hospitality. These overloaded tables are an. 
impertinence. We should all be better off physically, morally and 
in every way if our dinners were less elaborate than they are. We 
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overload the table, we ply our stomachs with needless tasks. In 
the houses of the wealthy great sums are needlessly lavished on 
the decoration of the rooms. Often there are costly gifts, souve- 
nirs, favors for the guests. The habit of giving douceurs, as it 
were, to guests is a bizarre innovation, and one which it would 
seem that the self-respect of persons should resent. To give a 
douceur to a servant is not very worthy, but for a guest to be 
offered a gift of any value is an impertinence. Then, perhaps, 
as a special favor, there is a famous singer, whom we could hear 
to much better advantage at the opera. And the feasts of those 
who are only well-to-do and not wealthy, while more modestly 
conducted, are very often managed on the same principle. 

Let us ask ourselves if this is not so? Is not Pastor Wagner 
right? When we consider arranging our entertainments, is it 
not our chief concern that we may not fall below the accepted 
standard in assuming the part of host or hostess? Pastor Wagner 
suggests that you consider rather how you can make the people 
whom you bring together happy. Instead of yourself, and the 
way you are going to play the part of host, see what you can do 
to give them an unclouded hour. Here comes a group of men 
and women who have their cares and anxieties, many of them 
with skeletons in their closets, who, though they wear smiling 
masks, are often uneasy at heart. They come to your door. 
Treat them in such a way that they shall throw aside their cares 
and have an unclouded, happy hour. What a pleasure to give 
true happiness to one’s friends by arranging entertainments, not 
to display one’s magnificence nor to prove that one is up to the 
conventional standard, but in a way to make them really happy! 
How very rarely does it enter into the thought of one who gives 
the banquet or reception, to make this group of people enjoy an 
unclouded hour; to seek to relieve them from care and anxiety. 
If this were the thought, many things would be done which are 
not attempted, and other things which are done would be left 
undone. For instance, more care would be exercised in selecting 
the group. Sometimes people who are invited to the same board 
are antipathetic to each other; no attention being paid to the ques- 
tion whether they are congenial or not. The very first thing, if 
you want to make people happy, is to try and bring those together 
who really are happy or likely to be happy in each other’s society. 
Then see to it that the conversation goes well, that topics are sug- 
gested in which all are interested, in which each can take part in 
turn. And, above all, the atmosphere should be full of good-will. 
The good-will of the host communicates itself to his guests, and 
the good-will makes the feast. There is nothing that we enjoy 
$0 much as to pass an hour in touch with a group of people, among 
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whom, like an electric fluid, good-will circulates. What better 
feast can you give your friends than to bring them in touch with 
genuine good-will. We are so stupid in these things, so awkward! 
We do them badly, not because we wish to, but because we never 
stop to consider. We follow blindly in the footsteps of others. — 

And then, again, Pastor Wagner puts his finger on a sore point, 
when he speaks of the way in which simplicity is lacking in the 
education of children. Pastor Wagner is not an unfriendly critic 
of wealth. He rather makes what some may think excessive con- 
cessions to the wealthy. He says that it is indifferent on what) 
round of the ladder you stand, on what social level you live, since. 
you can lead the best kind of life on the top and at the bottom. 
He speaks of one of his friends, a man of great fortune, who con- 
fined his own wants to the very simplest, and spent his large in- 
come in deeds of kindness to others. Perhaps he conveys a little 
too much the impression that this sort of person is typical of the 
wealthy class. At least he does not fully realize that such persons” 
are not and cannot be the rule, because the circumstances in which | 


men of wealth live are antagonistic to the simple life. But if 
merely allude to this, to show that he is not an unfriendly critic. 
And yet when it comes to the education of the children, he does 
use very severe language, and expostulates earnestly. ] 

His contention is that luxurious living, in very fine houses, with 
soft carpets, having a retinue of servants at beck and call, oa 
ing delicate fare, and laying great stress on the pretty clothes in 
which the children are dressed,—that all this is very bad indeed, 
and harmful to the young. The point is just this: there are cer- 
tain habits like the drink habit, and the cigarette habit, which m 
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the adult are injurious, but to the young are fatal. A person 
whose system is fully developed may admit certain poisons into — 
it, though never with entire impunity, but the same poisons are 
ruinous when admitted into a system which has not yet completed - 
its development. Now what is true of the drink habit and the 
cigarette habit, is also true of effeminacy and self-indulgence, 
which are fostered by luxurious living. : 

The problem of a young life—what is it? What does a young 
person need to build up in himself energy? The habit of energy, 
of application, of concentration, of work, to use a military phrase, — 
the habit of mobilizing one’s forces at short notice—these habits 
are essential, if one is to solve the problems of his life, whatever. 
they may be. Discipline once acquired, one may at times relax, 
he may even indulge in a senseless debauch, and then spring back 
to the straightened backbone and the tense muscles, and recover. 
the habits which discipline has ingrained in him; he may not be_ 
ruined by his indulgence. But a young boy, who has not yet ac-- 
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quired those habits, is ruined by self-indulgence, because it min- 
isters to that natural insouciance, that natural indolence which we 
find among savages and other undeveloped persons. We are all, 
in the undeveloped state, prone to ease, to let ourselves go. Un- 
less we conquer the desire for ease, for softness, unless we learn 
to discipline ourselves, to energize our nature, we shall never 
avail in the battle of life. Now, softness—soft carpet, very deli- 
cate fare, costly clothing, and all the habits of luxury—have the 
fatal influence of accustoming the young person to relax before 
he has acquired this discipline. Only two alternatives are possi- 
ble. If you are very wealthy, and can afford all these things, and 
say to yourself, I am firm enough in my habits not to be injured— 
well, we will not quarrel about the consequences to you. But 
just consider what you are doing for your children by accustom- 
ing them to that style of living. You are doing all you can to 
prevent them from acquiring habits which are essential to their 
success in the battle of existence. You are bringing such influ- 
ence to bear upon them, as to make them relax; when your whole 
influence should be in the direction of helping them to energize. 
And so either you must send them away from your home, as a 
good many people are now sending even young children, just en- 
tering their teens, away from home, because the parent recognizes 
that the home is infectious, that the sort of habits which father 
and mother have are very bad habits, and that the corrupting in- 
fluence goes out from them toward the children. A beautiful - 
confession to make! And so they send their children away from 
themselves. They say “from the bad influence of city life,” but 
that is merely a decorous way of covering up the truth. They 
are sending the children away from the bad influence of the 
parental roof-tree. If you do not wish to do that, then, for the 
sake of your children, simplify your life. Live as if you were not 
wealthy. That is the only true rule for the wealthy. 

There are other applications of Pastor Wagner’s idea, that 
simplicity means making for the important things, and not allow- 
ing the unimportant, the superfluous, to get in the way. I will 
make two or three more applications that suggest themselves 
to me. 

For instance, in our reading it would be an excellent thing if we 
could establish the rule of neglecting the unimportant, the super- 
fluous, and devoting our time and attention to the really impor- 
tant things. The present condition in literature is like that which 
prevailed, or is said according to the Bible, to have prevailed on 
earth immediately after Noah entered the ark. A deluge has set 
in. It rains and rains books and reviews and magazines and 
pamphlets; and then there are the newspapers. The flood rises 
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higher and higher. It comes into our houses, empties itself on 
our bookshelves and loads our tables. We are up to our necks 
in it, and in alarm we cry that we shall drown! Especially is 


there danger again for the young. And more particularly, because ~ 


it seems to be the ambition of young people to be abreast of the 
newest ; and this ambition, I regret to say, is fostered and encour- 
aged even in some of our girls’ colleges, and by professional edu- 
cators. Unfortunately, the newest in literature is often impure 
and unwholesome. I would rather a daughter of mine, and a son 
of mine for that matter, should not be up to date with respect to 
much of the literature that is now appearing. Shakespeare we 
read in expurgated editions, with the young. That is because the 
manners of Shakespeare’s age were different from ours, and be- 
cause in his time a certain latitude and license of speech was tol- 
erated, which offends our altered tastes. But in the case of 
Shakespeare, all this relates only to the manner. The matter is 


great, noble and elevated. Even when he shows us the seamy ~ 


and sinister side of life, even when he takes us through an In- 
ferno, we feel like Dante in Virgil’s keeping, that we have a sage 
and a poet for our guide, and that presently we shall emerge and 
look upon the lustrous heights of Paradise. But in our modern 
literature, at least in much of it,—I will not say in all, because dur- 
ing the deluge the sluices of heaven have been opened as well 
as the caverns of the abyss—while carefully guarding the form and 
observing the proprieties, while care is taken to steer very close to 
the perilous edge of too bald speaking, yet the substance, the 
matter of it, is such as to undermine the foundations of virtue and 
to distract and disintegrate the moral sense of the young. 

And everywhere the best, even the most thoughtful parents pay 
no attention to it, take it as a matter of course that young persons, 
especially college girls and boys, must be acquainted with the 
newest, and never put their veto upon this kind of reading. 
The deluge is upon us; but the rock of safety is at hand. The 
rock of safety is the world’s best literature, the things that have 
been approved in the experience of generations. Some of the 
greatest of men have nourished themselves entirely—I am speak- 
ing now of literature and not of science, since the man of science 
must keep in touch with the latest—but some of the greatest of 
men have nourished themselves on a few great books, and it is 
well to follow their example as far as possible. ‘These books are 
not read, when we have once read them. You never have read 
Goethe, and Shakespeare, and Dante. You read and re-read 


them. If you have read them in your youth, and go back five — 


years after, you are astonished to find how new they are, because 
you have changed. Your experience has broadened. You see 
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meanings which you had not seen before; and you can go on 
reading and re-reading, and always come back to these fountains 
to find new refreshment and nourishment. It pays to read and 
re-read them. Let, then, the best literature be our steady diet, 
and let us add from the literature of the day such condiment as 
may season our literary banquet; but let us keep the essentials in 
the foremost place, and the subordinate things in the background. 

The point then, at which we have arrived is: that simplicity 
in Wagner’s sense, is not contrasted with manifold; but is the 
essential, the important. Simplicity is not sour, or gloomy. Sim- 
plicity does not wish us to disrobe ourselves of all the fine array 
of civilization. It only demands that we try to keep in mind the 
things which really make for our best welfare, and set aside the 
things which are so many impediments in our way. 

But I want to add a word of my own, and say: seek not only 
the things which are important, as against those which are merely 
accessory, but seek the things which are important for you; select 
among the important things those which are important for you, 
and leave aside other things equally important, but important for 
other people, and not for you. That would apply, for instance, 
to our charity and to the popular causes which we embrace. In 
the matter of charity there is often a curious neglect of Wagner’s 
main contention, a failure to keep the great in the great place and 
the lesser in the lower place,—a curious lack of perspective. At 
the intersection of Fifth avenue and Fifty-third street you will 
find a little bronze bath-tub, with an inscription on it, “Bath for 
dogs and cats.’ That people should spend money in supplying 
bronze bath-tubs for dogs and cats, when the needs of the tene- 
ment house population in the matter of bathing facilities are still so 
inadequately complied with, is interesting. It is an example of 
exalting the lesser above the greater, of the lack of perspective. 
But even among the things that are great we should select those 
that are great and important for us. For instance, I have heard 
it said that the Ethical Culture Society has too many interests, 
and that it distracts its energy by directing them along too many 
lines. I think I may with some foundation say that for all these 
years we have adhered pretty closely to one central interest, edu- 
cational reform, and have thrown our main force into that. But, 
of course, in a great society of between nine hundred and a thou- 
sand members opportunities of different kinds must be supplied 
for persons whose tastes and capacities do not run in the direction 
of educational reform. So we have the Social Settlement which 
we have aided in establishing, and our District Nursing work, 
and our Guild for Crippled Children, and many other avenues of 
charitable activity. But whatever the necessary obligations of a 
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society in offering opportunities for the individual, it is of the : 
utmost moment that each person should, among the many impor-. 


tant things decide which are to be done, select that upon which he 
may concentrate—not in a narrow sense, so as to exclude every- 
thing else—so as to throw his main force into some one direction, 
whether it be labor reform, or political reform, or educational 
reform, or any other effort. There are so many causes,—we are 
besieged on every hand. No one can show the slightest interest 


in public affairs without at once becoming a marked man, and — 


hunted as the prey of every possible cause insisting upon his co- 
operation. And yet this leads to distraction, to complexity, to 
mere dilettanteism. ‘The bane of many of our charities, and of 
popular causes, political and otherwise, is dilettanteism; and this 
cannot be overcome unless we concentrate, trying to do justice to 
the one cause, or to those few causes, to which we ally ourselves,— 
choosing them because we are in sympathy with them, and because 
we are fitted by capacity and experience to promote them. Jus- 
tice too, the fulfilment of one’s obligations, is a part of simplicity. 

As I approach the end of my discourse, there is one thing more 
which I feel I ought to say. Pastor Wagner has called our at- 
tention to a certain maladjustment in the personal life of today, 
the maladjustment consisting in a false perspective, the exalta- 
tion of the unimportant and the undue depreciation of the im- 
portant. But there is also a maladjustment as between ourselves 
and our fellow human beings, and with regard to this maladjust- 
ment many feel that the author has not shown a full grasp, and 
that he has not sounded this side of the subject in its profundity. 
The simple life means the life that reflects the fundamental things, 
that expresses the structural facts of human society. Now what 
is more fundamental in regard to my relations to others, than the 
idea that others are worthy, that they have fundamentally the 
same worth that we have. How then, can I feel at ease, if so- 
ciety around me is such that vast numbers of others, of whom I 
feel in my heart that they are entitled to the same advantages that 
I enjoy, are deprived of them? If society is so constituted that 
eight-tenths are in a position, not only of physical disadvantage, 
but often of serious moral peril, and at any rate, at intellectual 
disadvantage, how can I say to myself: I am going to enter into 
the true life, and not pay attention to this fundamental discord,— 
if I see that the few take advantage of the many, and that I myself, 
unwillingly, unintentionally, am profiting by this advantage which 
is taken by the many, even though I see no way of changing 
it. I would have to go into the wilderness if I wanted to escape 
from a society in which advantage-taking is the rule. ‘The social 
aspect of the problem Pastor Wagner has but faintly touched, and 
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there are many who feel that this question must be squarely met, 
that it is the spectre which somehow must be exorcised, and that 
he has not exorcised it. Many people feel very ill at ease about it. 
Some there are who try to pacify their unquiet conscience by 
throwing themselves into some work of social beneficence, and 
giving their whole time to it, so that they can say to themselves: 
I at least am doing good; I am not wronging anybody ; I am try- 
ing to make up for my share in advantage-taking by multiplying 
benefits. Such are the officers of the Salvation Army, and the 
Salvation lasses who go about day by day, from morn till night, 
trying to benefit people. Such are the settlement workers, who 
live in the immediate propinquity of the poor. 

And yet, apart from the fact that propinquity alone does not 
mean identification, apart from the fact which St. Paul stated with 
such appalling frankness, that a man can give all his goods to the 
poor, and even give his body to be burned, and yet if he has not 
something else that is vital, it may be no better than sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal,—a truth which many a settlement 
worker of the nobler sort has no doubt confirmed ;—apart from the 
fact that doing good in one direction does not mean salvation for 
us, does not mean setting our consciences right, does not make us 
whole or sound, note must be taken of the fact that Salvation offi- 
cers and settlement workers will always be the exception, since 
their way out cannot be the way for everybody, because if every- 
body should follow their example society would come to a halt. 
The way out must be for everybody, for those who live in the 
upper part of the city and those who live in the lower part of the 
city, for the people of leisure and the busy merchant, and for the 
mill-hand, and for the mother of the family who has her hands 
full in attending to her household. 

This is a very profound question with which in closing I cannot 
adequately deal, but concerning which I wish to speak briefly in 
order to indicate what seems to me, and doubtless to many others, 
to be a gap in this book, and to suggest the way in which possibly 
that gap may be closed. 

The way out of the social maladjustment seems to me, first, to 
demand that everybody, especially every family, shall be in per- 
sonal touch with some poor family; father, mother and children 
personally visiting and taking an immediate interest in that poor 
father and mother, and those poor children; living their life with 
them, sharing their burdens, making their troubles the subject of 
conversation when the family gathers—in a word, treating them 
as neighbors. We cannot afford to dispense with this stimulus 
and reminder from without, of the great sorrow, of the large mar- 
gin of misery by which we are surrounded. We adults cannot 
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afford to dispense our charities merely through the organized 
channels, giving money and not service, and our children need the 
personal contact with the poor as much as we do. It is not 
enough, even if you, the head of the family, go the rounds and 
visit the poor and come into personal touch; it is the connection 
between family and family that will keep us sane. Then, when 
we are tempted to indulge our habits of luxurious living, our 
follies and vanities, the knowledge of others’ needs will restrict 
us within the bounds of a really fine human existence. It is not 
difficult to find famiiles who are in want. You need only to open’ 
your eyes. They will be found in the next block if you will only 
look for them. The Charity Organization Society always has 
lists of worthy people, who have been investigated, and whom it is’ 
perfectly safe for you and your children to visit. You can always 
find them by applying to the Charity Organization Society. Con- 
nect your family life with the family life of the poor. That is 
one way out of the maladjustment. ; 
But taking that for granted, I say that the great reformation 
consists in treating those people with whom we are in contact, our 
own wife and children, our business associates, our friends, our 
customers, the clerks and the laborers in our employ—treating 
them in such a way as not to seek our advantage at their expense. 
That is the immoral principle, the root of all discord and all the’ 
evil in the world, to seek to thrive at the expense of others. The 
moral, saving principle is to treat others in such a way as to pro- 
mote our good by promoting theirs, not only by not taking ma- 
terial advantage, but by not domineering, and thus suppressing 
their individuality ; by showing respect for the people with whom 
we are in immediate touch—showing respect, that is the whole 
solution. If the upper classes—so called—would show respect for 
all others, would have a real, genuine regard for the life of the ? 
poor, advantages would not be taken. ‘The cure of the evil is 
simply to train ourselves in the habit of really respecting people, © 
and seeing, even in commonplace lives, something that is fine, in 
looking upon every human being, I may say, as a palimpsest. A 
palimpsest is a manuscript which has two kinds of writing on it, 
the one that is obvious to the eye, the other that is illegible and 
invisible, but which can be brought out by chemical action. So_ 
every human soul is a palimpsest. ‘The one kind of script you 
see on the surface; a superficial glance will detect it. That is 2 
the wife or the husband that you know, or think you know; 
the child or the friend you think you know: that is the clerk | 
whom you consider asa mere machine, thinking you know. 
him fully, conscious of all his failings and defects, as of 
his little excellences. That is the outward script on the 
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dalimpsest. But in every human being, even in that clerk, 
here is the illegible and the invisible writing that tells a fairer 
and a nobler story if you only had the wit and the art to 
oring it into distinctness, ‘Treat every human being as a palimp- 
sest, and begin by looking at your familiar associates, the people in 
your own home, the people whom you think you know, from that 
d0int of view. And if you do that, you will have begun a great 
‘eformation, you will have adopted a rule which, if everybody 
should adopt, society would be transformed. You will, as far as 
rou are concerned, already have transformed society, and you will 
ye able, because you live for purely human ends, to face the misery 
of the world; because what we want in social progress is not to 
lestroy really fine human living where it exists. On the contrary, 
that is the terra firma which we have gained from the sea. We 
want to increase it, to add to it; we want the territory of such 
iving to be broadened and extended; we want all to rise to that 
evel. If you lead a really fine human life you need not be 
ishamed, for the life you lead is not an obstacle to the betterment 
Mf the poor, or to the banishment of the world’s wretchedness, but 
s an instalment of the better time that is coming, and you are 
ustified in living it, provided that your life be really fine, and that 
you are not guilty of things which this man, of whom we have 
ipoken this morning, so justly condemns, that you are not wasting 
your strength and energy on the things which do not make for 
rour good nor for the good of the world. 

When I thread my way along the crowded thoroughfare, leav- 
ng Carnegie Hall this morning, on the way to my home; or to- 
norrow, walking down our main street, and find my every sense 
issaulted by the din and the noise and rushing, and the blare of 
t; when I see in this New York the evidence of increased ma- 
erial wealth on every hand, palaces going up on every side, pride 
ind vanity displaying themselves, and people absorbed in it more 
ind more, I ask myself whether it is of any use to preach the doc- 
rine of simplicity in such environments, whether it is not a pre- 
0sterous incongruity to do so, whether it would not be better to 
vait until a lull somehow takes place and the mad rush is checked, 
md men’s minds are more open to the reception of such seed. 
3ut on the other hand, I cannot help feeling that just because 
he pace at which we are moving is so mad, there is bound to be, 
here is already setting in, a reaction. The fifty thousand readers 
Pastor Wagner’s book seem to prove that there is the begin- 
‘ing of such a reaction, that there are numbers of people who are 
ppalled at the way the current is sweeping them along, and who 
vould like to get away from the rush and are considering whether 
is not time for them to take the helm in hand and steer their own 
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life, instead of allowing themselves to be swept away, and who 
are asking by what chart they shall steer. 

My object in this address has been to augment, if I may, the 
number of such persons. ‘True, the ultimate, the deepest kind of 
simplicity is not easy. Perhaps this criticism may be added to 
what I have already given, that Pastor Wagner may lead one to 
think that the way of simplicity is too easy, although he protests, 
and seeks to prevent that impression. Still it may be that he 
creates the feeling that it is easy. The way of simplicity is hard, 
In the scientific world, everyone is looking for new simplifications 
of thought, and yet they are not in view. In the moral world too, 
we shall have to go through many gropings and much going 
astray, before we shall find that true simplicity for which we seek, 
Simplicity is the last elixir, distilled by fermentation. It is the 
last finish that comes of much complexity. 

And yet the author of this book is right in saying that already 
there is a field in which the simple life is possible. He set out tc 
discover a new and a forgotten world of strength and beauty, anc 
he has discovered it. He set out to open our eyes to the fail 
fields lying along the side of the dusty highway upon which we 
are travelling, over into which we merely need pass in order tc 
enjoy them. He has opened our eyes to the existence of these fait 
fields, and for this we thank him. 

Perfectly valid are the two words into which at the end of thy 
book he condenses the message which he seeks to deliver, the tw¢ 
words which express the essence of the simple life: REMEM 
BER! FORGET! Forget the things which at heart you do no 
care for. Remember the things which you do care for. Forge 
the accessories. Remember the essentials! 
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THE AIM OF THE ETHICAL CULTURI 
SOCIETIES 


By FEetirx ADLER. 


I ASK your permission to submit this morning a brie 
general statement of the aim of the Ethical Culture S 
cieties, addressing myself to “the strangers within ow 
gates” who are with us this morning for the first time 
and likewise to those who may have attended our Sunda: 
meetings at irregular intervals, but have thus far faile 
to get a clear understanding of our ultimate purpose. 

An address has just been delivered on Internationa 
Peace, on the obstacles in its way and the methods b 
which it may be promoted. Peace between nations 1 
certainly a moral question of the first magnitude. Oth 
moral questions no less important will be discussed o 
our platform in the course of the year, questions relatin 
to the Personal Life, to the perils that menace the moder 
family, to the moral issues involved in the conflict be 
tween employers and wage earners, and the like. The 
questions, taken singly, may be compared to trees in th 
ethical forest. The danger, however, is, that those wh 
attend our Sunday meetings at irregular intervals will fa 
to see the forest because of the trees. 

I ask you, therefore, to keep in mind that the Ethicé 
Society is a religious society, in the essential sense of t 
word. In the name of what the Society stands for 
bury the dead, we consecrate the marriage bond, we hol 


* Read after the lecture, Sunday, October 23rd, 1904. 
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p ideals of conduct to the young, we seek to fortify 
1e courage of such as are hard pressed in the struggle 
Ir existence, and we console the afflicted. These func- 
ons, it will be generally admitted, are the characteristic 
inctions of a religious society ; and inasmuch as we un- 
oubtedly exercise them, and have done so more or less 
cceptably for many years, it seems strictly within bounds 
» say that the Ethical Society is a religious society. 

But if this be admitted, the question will immediately 
2 put to us: By what authority do you perform these 
ffices? You say that your Society is a religious body; 
hat, then, is your creed? Do you, for instance, believe 
t God? We would answer: Some of us do, others are 
ndecided, the opinions of some of us may possibly be 
istinctly negative; but even the class last mentioned are 
ot excluded from our fellowship. Do you, then, we 
all be asked, believe in the doctrine of immortality? To 
lis second question we should have to make precisely the 
ame reply. You profess, then, it will be said, to be a 
sligious society, and yet you do not believe in God and 
nmortality; you are at heart a company of agnostics, 
du cultivate “a polite atheism”; that is to say, you are 
i fact atheists, but deem it prudent to veil your atheism, 
1 order to avoid giving direct offense to public opinion. 
ut to this way of stating our position we should most 
mphatically object. To say that the Ethical Society does 
ot believe in God and immortality is altogether wide of 
ae mark. What we do say is, that we, as a society, do 
ot undertake to pronounce upon these questions. It is 
tue, we are not a theistic society, but neither are we an 
theistic society ; we are not a gnostic society, but neither 
ré we an agnostic society. In our Society there is room 
uw the greatest possible diversity of belief, and, more- 
ver, diversity of belief is distinctly encouraged. As 
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members of a society we have all sorts of creeds, as 
society we have none. The one novel and characterist 
mark of the Ethical Society on which it is necessary 1 
fix attention in order to understand it is, that a comme 
creed is not the condition of fellowship, is not the bas 
of union. We are united, but by other means and by a 
agreement of a totally different nature. 

Moreover, great stress is to be laid on the fact that y 
are united; we do work together in a common spirit an 
for neaaie ends. The question for one who would pa: 
judgment on us to consider is not, whether such a thir 
as a religious society without a common creed is feasibl 
on the face of it many might be tempted to say that it 
not, that such a thing never has been and never can 
But to this we simply reply that we are a religious societ 
that we bury the dead, that we consecrate the marria 
bond, that we support a Sunday school, that we conso 
the afflicted, etc., and that we have done all this to th 
greater or less satisfaction of a considerable body 
people for more than twenty-eight years. The question 
not whether theoretically such societies are possible, b 
seeing that they exist, to account for the common spit 
that animates them, the bond of union which holds the 
together. 

What, then, is this bond of union; if you have no co 
mon creed, the inquirer may ask, have you a comme 
philosophy, are you Spencerians, Kantians, etc.? Wit 
out expatiating on this point, we shall, it seems, have } 
dispose of it in the same manner as above. Some of - 
have no gift and no inclination for philosophical thinkin 
others who have the gift are encouraged to employ it a 
to work toward a philosophical system which shall satis 
their intellectual needs. An agreement, however, 
philosophic first principles is neither enforced nor e 
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yected. Here again it is believed that unfettered liberty 
s best, and that such liberty is incompatible with exact- 
ng, as the condition of membership in an Ethical Society, 
issent to any philosophical form, however broad and en- 
ightened. 

The basis of union is the sense of a common need, a 
ceenly-realized desire to get away from bad ways of 
iving, and at least to approximate toward the better ways 
yf living. We have the conviction that for the solution 
of the grave and tangled problems which beset us as in- 
fividuals and society generally, more light is needed as 
yell as more fervor, more light than is shed by the Old 
Testament or the New, more light than is furnished by 
any philosophical system of the past; and in the great- 
ness of our need and with faith in our human reason, we 
seek stich light. We have the conviction, that in matters 
relating to conduct, truth is found by trying; and that 
while a man “errs so long as he strives,” yet on the 
other hand it is only by continuing to strive that he can 
sorrect his errors, and only by venturing forth in un- 
tried directions that he can discover new truth. The 
Ethical Culture Society, therefore, may be described as 
a society dedicated to moral striving. 

But there is this to be added, that the common search 
and effort are dependent on agreement in at least one 
fundamental particular. We are agreed that the thing we 
search for is the thing which we cannot afford to do 
‘without; we are agreed that the attempt to live in right 
relations, to realize what is called righteousness, to ap- 
roximate toward the ideal of holiness, is that which 
alone gives worth to human life. And it is in the name 
f this ideal of holiness that we exercise our religious 
functions. In its name we consecrate the marriage bond ; 
the marriage relation itself is intrinsically holy, apart 
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from any benediction or sanctification from the outside 
it is this intrinsic holiness of the relation that we ac 
centuate in the ceremony. In the name of the same idea] 
we bury the dead; the sacredness of human life and the 
eternal ends to which it is consecrated, are the underlyin 
text of the words we speak at the brink of the grave, 
By the same ideal, we seek to console the afflicted, urgin 
them to turn their sufferings to account as means o 
growth and moral development. And finally, it is the 
same thought of the divine content possible to every hu- 
man life here and now, which we seek to impress upon 
the young in our Sunday school and in our day schools. 
And after all there is a certain definite view of life 
underlying the Ethical Movement. As every religion has. 
taught a fundamental conception of life, and has gained 
strength by so doing, so we, too, are teaching a certain 
fundamental conception, the conception namely, that prog- 
ress in right living is the paramount aim and end of life; 
that right thinking and right believing are important only 
as they lead to right liviing, and that the thinking and be- 
lieving must approve themselves to be right by the ‘ru 
they produce in conduct. | 
Is such an undertaking as ours likely to prove per= 
manent, is the common spirit that now unites us likely to 
last, or will it be disintegrated by those differences of 
thought and feeling which more and more will emerge 
amongst us? That will depend on the energy with which 
we hold fast to the common aim. In the cognate sphere 
of Science, we see that devotion to truth is a sufficient 
bond. Theories of what is true have their day. They 
come and go, leave their deposit in the common stock of 
knowledge, and are supplanted by other more convincing 
theories. The thinkers and investigators of the world 
are pledged to no special theory, but ever feel themselves 
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yee to search for the greater truth beyond the utmost 
mits of present knowledge. So likewise in the field 
{moral truth, it is our hope, that men in proportion as 
1ey grow more enlightened, will learn to hold their 
eories and their creeds more loosely, and will none the 
ss, nay, rather all the more enhance their devotion to 
le supreme end of practical righteousness to which all 
leories and creeds must be kept subservient. 

'There are two purposes then which we have in view: 
fo secure in the moral and religious life perfect intel- 
‘ctual liberty, and at the same time concert in action. 
here shall be no shackles upon the mind, no fetters im- 
ased in early youth which the growing man or woman 
iay feel inhibited from shaking off, no barrier set up 
hich the adventurous thought of man may not transcend. 
and on the other hand we wish to bring about unity of 
ffort, the unity that comes of an end supremely prized 
ad fervently loved, the unity of earnest morally aspiring 
ersons, irrespective of theological or metaphysical belief, 
ithe conflict with moral evil. 

‘This is our platform, and we earnestly appeal to all 
jose who agree with us in these positions to make public 
rofession of their agreement and to join themselves to 
s, in order that we may be enabled the more effectually 
dcarry out the difficult task which we have undertaken. 
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CHILD LABOR AND ITS EVILS. 


How long, O cruel nation, 

Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart?” 


I would nail these words of Mrs. Browning’s upon the thresho, 
of my discourse and use them as a kind of motto or text. 
Of late many anniversaries have attracted attention. Yet @& 
that deserved to be considered has not been. ‘Three years af 
was the one hundredth anniversary of the first factory law pass 
by the British Parliament to protect the child. Recall the fag 
which provoked that law. The workhouses of London and otf 
great cities were filled. There were great numbers of mad 
children whom nobody owned or cared for, little waifs orpha/m 
or deserted by their parents who had become a burden on }f 
parish. The overseers were anxious to get rid of them. Facto\m 
then began to multiply, first using water power, and there/¢ 
located in the lonely country districts, as in Yorkshire, where lap 
was not abundant. To some one the brilliant idea suggested it ¢ 
I 
cheap labor it might be employed to fill the demand of these 14 
factories. So the workhouses were emptied and children were\ f 
to the machine, as literally as they were fed to Moloch in Enel 
idolatry. These little people whom nobody owned or cared 
were not well used. The overseers were so anxious to get ric 
them that they were willing even to pay a premium to emplo’ 
who would take them into their factories. As labor was cl 
it was not worth while spending much on the care of these c ff 
laborers. They were housed in barracks. Their food was of 
coarsest. They worked twelve, thirteen and fourteen hours af 
They fell sick, and many died, but that did not matter, since tl ¥ 
were plenty more. Such was the state of things that produced’ 
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that since the workhouses of London and elsewhere were ful 
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irst Child Labor Act, that of 1802. The British Parliament was 
aot aware of the extent of the problem which it was attempting 
‘0 Solve, nor of the consequences which would follow from the 
precedent which it set. This act was the mere beginning, and, of 
sourse, was very inadequate. It applied to only a few industries, 
ind in those only to apprentices. But the ball once set in motion 
sould not be checked. 
_ As soon as steam was introduced the factories began to be 
noved from the country districts to the cities and the demand 
‘or labor became more intense. Soon it became a question not 
nefely of protecting the workhouse waifs, but of protecting chil- 
lren generally against their own parents, who sold them into 
é strial slavery. It was necessary that law should interfere, 
10t because parents were unnatural, although they came to act in 
nunnatural way, but because cheap child labor was displacing 
dult labor. It soon came about that a man who would work 
ould find no work because a woman or a child had taken his place. 
n 1833 it was estimated that there were 56,000 children, between 
ine and thirteen years of age, in the factories of England. Nine 
ears is a very early period to put a child at work. Would you 
hp have children send your child of nine years to the mills? 
guld you think your child nine years old fit to carry the burden 
ffoil? It is the last thing in the world that you would allow! 
ook at your little one and think of the question which I put to 
You would be ashamed to entertain the thought. You 
id your protecting hand over that child. God forbid that such 
hing should happen to your little one! Nine years is very 
g; yet think what a fight there was in England before the 
loyers were willing to concede nine years as the limit of child 
bor. Before that seven years was not too young, nor six, nor 
en five. ‘Testimony before the Children’s Employment Commis- 
O# was given by a man named Apstein, who said of his little 
seven years old: “This boy I was in the habit of waking up 
inter mornings before dawn and carrying him on my shoulders 
the mill through the snow, and there leaving him, and he 
otked sixteen hours.” Is it possible! Sixteen hours! A child 
seven, the father waking him in the gray chill dawn of the 
imter’s morning! He is exhausted from yesterday’s toil, but to 
ork! He is too weak to walk, so the father takes him on his 
Oulders and trudges with him through the snow and sets him 
wn at the mill! This father adds: “Often I used to kneel at his 
ig and feed him, because there was no intermission for lunch; 
He was not allowed to leave the machine, he must eat while he 
tked.”” 
the first legislation affected only the mills, the mines were un- 
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touched. In 1842 a commission was appointed to inquire into t 
condition of the mines; and then what a state of things was 1 
vealed in Christian England! In the mines children were @ 
ployed as early as five years of age. Girls and women, half nue 
worked in the hot gallery side by side with boys and men whol 
so. Every consideration of decency was thrown to the wine 
Little girls often made ten or twelve trips a day from these bla 
infernos up to the surface, carrying upstairs on their shoulde 
buckets containing half a hundredweight of coal,—an admiral 
contrivance to secure the physiological development of yo 
girls. We are so sensitive in these matters now; we lay su 
stress upon right physiological conditions; there must be ventil 
tion; the sanitation of our schools must be perfect—but go to, ai 
learn from the mine-owners how to secure the physiological d 
velopment of young girls—ten and twelve trips, up the stairs, } 
and down this inferno, with buckets containing half a hundre 
weight of coal on the shoulders of the little ones. And thé 
women were found—this was a common form of labor—creepit 
on their hands and knees through passageways two feet to twentt 
eight inches high, dragging by an iron chain attached to a leatht 
girdle around their waists, a cart containing three to four hunds 
pounds of coal. | 

Some fifteen years ago I made this statement on this platfor, 
and an English friend, a member of our Society, indignant ai 
horrified at it, challenged its truth, saying it was not possible st 
a thing could be true. But it was only too true. I had takes 
from official evidence, and to-day I find it in the little textba 
of Cheney’s on Industrial and Social History of England, whe 
you may find a convenient summary of the facts. I find thé 
also, an illustration. picturing a woman creeping on knees 4 
hands, with an iron chain attached to the leathern girdle aro 
her waist, dragging a car with three to four hundredweight 
coal in it. The proverb says that there are certain things 1 
good to be true. Iam inclined to say there are certain things } 
true to be believed. 

But I am not here this morning to spread a feast of horrors 
fore you. All this touches England, but I shall only allude 
the fact so far as it is necessary to make a foundation for my#@ 
gument and plea. But here there is one question of which I a 
not rid myself: How is it that there can be human beings ca 
ble of such cruelty? How is it that there are men who are wil 
to let these little girls walk up and down the steps from tf 
inferno, with these buckets on their shoulders, or let these wo 
crawl through passageways two feet high? In England, in / 
glo-Saxon countries, woman is a kind of goddess—certain wom 
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nicertain classes. How is it that other women are allowed to 
crawl on hands and knees in the way I have described ? 
_I take no comfort in denouncing these people. Rage gets pos- 
session of us when we read these things; we like to vent our feel- 
gs by calling these employers tyrants, despots, or what not else. 
. take no comfort in that. They are men of my own species. [ 
isk myself to what sort of species do I belong, that men of my 
wn kind, human beings like myself, are capable of acting in this 
fashion? Are we, then, still so brutal? 
An explanation occurs to me. It is not a palliation, but to 
ome extent an explanation. It is this, periods of expansion 
ire periods of great moral danger, and of temporary moral de- 
jravity. Human beings are eager for the exercise of their facul- 
ies. Man likes to expand, to exercise his powers, as gas tends 
o fill with its volume a vacuum; but normally we are all under 
réssure, we cannot expand in the stationary conditions of so- 
jety; Our powers are bound, we feel the restraint. ‘Then there 
omes the sudden chance, with opportunity to expand in one or 
nother direction ; and the joy of it is so great, the zest so keen, 
he craving for it is so intense, that every other consideration is 
ung to the winds. Expansion is what we want! This principle 
aight be illustrated in the case of political expansion, colonial ex- 
amsion, even artistic expansion. In the days of the Renaissance, 
emember with what moral obliquities the movement of artistic 
xpansion was accompanied. But I am thinking now of indus- 
jal, economic expansion. During the stationary conditions pre- 
eding the invention of machinery, the number of people of great 
ealth was small; active, energetic men were compelled to accu- 
ulate, or to attempt accumulation, at the expense of great labor, 
e, thrift and abstinence, and the result was small. Suddenly 
1€ world opened around them, barriers were removed, machines 
efe invented, new markets opened, there was a chance for active, 
1étgetic people to win the golden prize which dangled before 
leir eyes ; and the desire for it was so intense that it became a 
lonomania. 
4 fixed idea is one that gets possession of the mind, and in pos- 
ssion excludes others for the time being. It is fixed because it 
ill not tolerate any competing idea. So the idea of gold, that 
littering thing, and the chance of gaining it, took possession of 
leimind ; and the cry of the children was not heard, the pictures 
these little girls walking up and down the steps from the in- 
TO, was not seen; the degradation of womanhood, of which 
réty son of a mother should have been ashamed, did not enter the 
rde of mental vision at all. All these things were crowded out, 
lefe was only one idea—gain! A kind of insanity, of mono- 
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mania, takes possession of people in periods of expansion, whit 
are the great danger points in human development. 
And yet there is a hope that the sound portion of the communi} 
will take alarm. ‘The very excesses to which those persons ge 
who are seized with this monomania for gold, awakens a reat 
tion, More and more there is an indignation at things that ar 
done. ‘Those who are not yet utterly lost to reason and feelin 
begin to cry out. Forms of industrial iniquity which formerh 
were practiced in obscurity and overlooked, begin to be held y 
to the light, and the moral standard at the end of such periods 0 
expansion is actually raised higher, because of the very excess€ 
that have been committed, because of the evils that have emerge 
and have entered into the consciousness of the better part of th 
community. So, after all, a net gain is possible where the morall 
sound element in the community is sufficiently numerous. Whet 
this is not the case, that community becomes more and more df 
generate; it deteriorates, and goes to ruin. : 
But it is of child labor in the United States that I am especial 
to speak. I mention England only because England is the ma 
advanced industrial country, and the good and evil sides of indu 
trial development are writ large in its history. Now, as to chi 
labor in the United States. In the Southern States Mr. Murpit 
our best authority, and a conservative and careful writer, est 
mates that, two years ago, before the recent factory laws we 
passed, there were twenty thousand children under twelve yee 
of age in the factories, chiefly in the cotton mills. This is 
England, and this is not 1802, nor is it twenty or thirty or fi 
years ago. It is the United States, three years ago, and the 
children in the South are not the children of foreigners. I do 
know that it makes much difference whether we feed the child 
the Slav or Russian Jew to the machine, or the child of native ba 
Americans; but there is an illusion in regard to this matter wh 
would better be dispelled, that it is only the foreign born, im 
grant children who are being employed in the United States. 
the South at least, the opposite is true. The children of possib 
and probably, the purest American stock, are there employed 
the mills; and Mr. Murphy thinks that two years ago there wé 
twenty thousand of them thus employed. Since then there ha 
been factory laws, and there is no doubt a reduction of the nuf 
ber. How great the reduction is we cannot tell. That is 1 
trouble in all these investigations—our statistics are so deficié 
that it is almost impossible to express the extent of the evil 
figures. 
I wish to be plainly understood, and I mention the South fir 
not by any means to assume the Pharisaical attitude toward Sou 


communities, saying we of the North are holier and better 
than you are. We have no right to assume that attitude; partly 
because Northern capital is largely invested in the Southern mills, 
and we of the North share the responsibility of the conditions 
which exist in the South; and partly because, though the 
number of child laborers in the South relative to adult labor is 
ater, in the North the absolute number of child laborers is 
ater. It is believed that in Pennsylvania there are employed 
e forty thousand children under sixteen years of age, and of 
se forty thousand, how many are under fourteen again we can- 
not tell, because the statistics are not at our command; but the 
mber under fourteen must be large, since wherever investiga- 
ion is undertaken we are compelled to ‘realize how deep down un- 
the surface the malady has eaten its way. Thus recently, on a 
isual visit to one of the mills in New Jersey, it was found that 
re were two hundred children uae in that mill. In the 


hi ia and Ohio, the evil of child iy is combined with that of 
tight labor. In Wheeling forty children, apparently between 


etviewed. In Wheeling, also, three thousand children, of the 
school age, are not to be found in the schools. In the same city 
he cigar factories employ many children; and, speaking of cigar 
factories, reminds me of a pitiful case reported from Pittsburgh, 
hat of a little boy twelve years of age, who has been at work for 
even months, his occupation being that of rolling stogies, 
kind of cheap cigar. His hours are from six a. m. to six at 
Nght. The room in which he worked is described as dark and 
y ventilated, and the atmosphere filled with tobacco dust. He 


lock in the morning. Is not that load a little too heavy for a 
Oy twelve years old? Ought we not to be ashamed of ourselves 
/America to allow such conditions for a single day? This is 
t Russia. It is very cheap to be indignant at the tyranny of the 
) What of our Czars of Industry, who are so hypnotized by 
desire for profit that they will allow little children to work as 
S little boy works? What of American civilization? These 
ases are not exceptional. I mention large figures, 20,000 work- 
children in the South. We do not know how many thousand 
ithe North. Here are just outstanding cases. What of us, of 
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ourselves, as a civilized people? Where is the motherliness ¢ 
mothers? Why do the mothers of America allow these things 
They are pitiful. They would throw their arms around their ow 
little boys twelve years of age. Think of your own boy in sue 
conditions! Where is the chivalry of the men! Chivalry meat 
protecting, holding one’s hand over the defenceless and the weal 
and not allowing other people to do them wrong. Where ts tk 
chivalry of America? Of course, we do not know about theg 
things. That is always our excuse—we do not know, we are tq 
busy about other things, getting up entertainments, spending vai 
sums uselessly, absurdly ; having our own pleasures; we have nq 
the human feeling that duty to the weak comes first. But we hay 
no right to spend upon ourselves, and to be glad and joyous ¢ 
we are, to make life a festive procession for ourselves while theg 
things go on in our midst. | 

So this is not England, it is America! The conditions are th 
same everywhere. Mr. Roberts, in an article in the Outlool 
tells of the conditions in Pennsylvania. In certain mills, for ir 
stance, in the silk mills, he says that little girls work five nights ¢ 
the week from six p. m. to six a. m., and that the manager of ot| 
of the silk throwing plants made the remark that the coal fiele 
were the ideal places for silk-throwing plants, because there lab¢ 
is cheap, rent is cheap, fuel is cheap, and parents do not object 
their children doing night work. The parents are so kind, § 
complacent, that they do not object to their children working fro} 
six o'clock in the evening until six o’clock in the morning. We 
if the parents do not object, surely somebody must object. } 

In our own State there are similar facts. The State of Ne 
York is in advance of the rest in point of legislation. ! 
have laws which, if not ideal, are yet excellent, if only they wet 
enforced; but they are not enforced. That is one of the curiot 
things about Democracy; it is always in a hurry. If attention | 
called to some evil, a momentary consideration is given to it, ne 
laws are inscribed on the statute book, and presently Democrac 
busy in other directions, loses all interest in the evils brought u 
a few months ago, and nobody cares whether those laws are ef 
forced or not. What is the good of ideal laws if they are nt 
carried out? In our own State, the recent report of Mr. Hunte 
and his committee shows what are the conditions. In the cannin 
industry they are particularly bad. The foreman in one factot 
says himself that in his factory there probably are three rae 
children under the age limit. The case is reported of a mothé 
and children, the children being ten, nine and seven years—sevé 
years in the State of New York—working from nine a. m. to nif 
p.m. In the Chelsea Jute Mills, which have acquired an unenvit 
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otoriety, it is stated that there are employed to-day 85 chil- 
ten under the legal age limit. The total violations of the law in 
lew York State, not of child labor alone, but of labor laws in 
sneral, have increased from thirty-three thousand in 1901, to 
ter fifty thousand in 1903. This is a sad record in the Empire 
ate. The number of persons engaged in the garment-working 

s in New York City is over one hundred thousand. How 
lany little children are thus employed nobody can say; but there 
ust be many. Children as young as three years have been seen 
he sweated trade, doing what little work they could with their 
fingers. No law in the world will change these conditions 
til tenement house manufacture is entirely forbidden. 


‘This is not England, this is not the South, and this is not Penn- 

lyania ; it is not even New York State; it is New York City, the 

ty in which we live and carry on the business of life, in which 

2 make of life a festive procession while this is going on. These 

ings happen at our door, and are in some measure chargeable 
all. 


Well, it has been felt that there must be an age limit, and that 
fat limit must be gradually raised; and it has also been felt that 
ere ought to be some national movement to gradually raise the 
ve limit all over the country. We cannot do it simultaneously, 
cause industrial conditions are different in various States. 
‘hat would be easy of attainment in Massachusetts is not attain- 
jleé as yet in Georgia; but gradually, and with due accommoda- 
'n to local interests, the age limit may be raised throughout the 
juntry. It has been felt that a National Committee is needed 
i guide the way through a great period of transition. Hitherto 
atge number of the States of the Union have been agricultural. 
ore and more these agricultural States are becoming industrial, 
id the thing to do is to prevent the repetition in these States of . 
iz horrors of cheap labor and the consumption of children’s lives 
i 3 ° aot, tc : 
uch have everywhere accompanied the initial stages of industry. 
‘Other words, there is needed a national movement to see to it 
nt the American States, as they become industrial, shall profit 
i the lessons of experience, and that the things which have been 
ne in England and in the North as in the South, owing to the 
mand for cheap labor, shall not be repeated whenever an agri- 
ural community becomes industrial. Such a committee has 
2m created ; but of course it can be of very little use unless it is 
pported by a national sentiment. To help in the creation of 
ch a sentiment I have brought the matter up for discussion. I 
it you to be interested, and to give your moral support to a 


»yement as important as this is. 
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Now, I want to speak briefly of some of the arguments thata 
advanced in favor of child labor. &§ 
The first is that necessity knows no compunction. It might 
desirable to excuse children from bearing the burden of toil; B 
it is said that it is not possible to do so, because the success of; 
industries depends on reducing the cost of production, especial 
in the newer commonwealths. Competition can, succeed om 
through the help of cheap labor, and if cheap labor is taken awi 
the industry will be ruined. That is the argument. If it we 
true I should say, let the industry be ruined, let us go back ) 
hunting and fishing and agriculture, and do without industrie i 
we can only buy them at the price of these atrocities! But tl 
argument is not economically sound. The same argument w 
employed in England, the oldest industrial country. It seer 
that one generation, forgetful of the past, brings up old fallaci 
which have been many times refuted, both theoretically and pra 
tically. The fallacy consists in the supposition that cheap lab 
is cheap, whereas cheap labor is dear. The elimination of che 
child labor has for its effect, not as a matter of theory, but ag 
matter of fact, the introduction of labor saving devices, which 
the place of child labor. This was the case in England, and it 
the case here. The glass industry is one of those in which if. 
constantly said that child labor cannot be dispensed with, becat 
the industry would be ruined. Now, as a matter of fact, the I 
est glass-house in Ohio has excluded child labor, and is ma 
use of labor saving machines which satisfactorily take the pla 
of child labor; and that glass-house is not run at a loss. h 
has been done in Newark, Ohio, can be done elsewhere. Evet 
where economic history shows that if you take the child out 
the industry, machinery is invented as a substitute. And the 
again, the child being eliminated, and the adult being introdug 
in his place, it is found necessary, in order to make up for the 4 
ditional wage paid to the adult wage-worker, to introduce econ 
mies, to straighten up and articulate the organization of the b 
ness, and in the case of the adult workers, the tendency is to 2 
exacting greater skill, greater efficiency, greater punctual 
higher quality, so the industry is really raised to a higher level, i 
cost of production is increased in one respect, in the wage p 
but it is diminished in other respects, by the introduction of m 
chinery, by more efficient administration and organization, di 
by the enhancement of the quality of the work done. § 

And so we find in England, that the predictions that the gré 
textile industry and the coal mining industry of England wot 
be ruined, and especially that England would not be able to cor 
pete with foreign countries, has been proved unsound by the st 
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quent facts. Far from being less profitable and less competi- 
ye in the world markets, those very industries of England which 
lve been most subject to regulation, the Lancashire mills and the 
al mining industries, have proved themselves not less strong, but 
ronger, on that account. 

'That is the economic argument. Of course, it is possible to 
mpete in a mean, filthy way by cheap labor. I do not deny 
‘at it is possible by cheapening the wage and deteriorating the 
er to gain a certain advantage, but I agree with what 
trice Potter says in her little book: There are two ways of 
eting successfully, either by cheapening everything, the 
nward way, or by enhancing the quality of the work done 
increasing the efficiency of organization, which is the human 
, the fine way of competing. What I claim is, the low method 
* competition is not essential, that competitive strength is con- 
stent with the employment of the finer method. 

‘The second argument used is speciously humanitarian. Oh, 


rings of those little children? How can you be so cruel? 
hat little child of ten or eleven, with his load, is earning $1.50 
$2.00 per week, and his poor mother needs it. How can you 
» $0 cruel as to take the earnings of that little child away from 
poor mother who needs it? ‘The answer to that is, that in not 
‘few cases it is not a question of the poor mother needing it at 
1; it is the grasping and exacerbatingly selfish parent who is ex- 
oiting his child. I remember the case of a little boy. He was 
‘teen years of age, but he was sadly overtaxed; he worked from 
xin the morning until ten in the evening at thirty cents an hour, 
id investigation proved that his father was earning six or seven 
ollars a day. There is no reason for a man who earns six or 
ven dollars a day to exploit his child, even for the sake of thirty 
ts an hour, from six in the morning till ten at night. In other 
ses, the parents lead a parasitic life, reversing the order of nat- 
@, the adult feeding on the child. Moreover, the slightest re- 
ction will show how little the parents in the long run are bene- 
, when the child and the woman compete against the man. 
he wages of man are reduced, and it happens then that the joint 
mings of the man, the woman and the child are not in excess 
*, often are less than, what was formerly earned or might have 
sen earned by the man alone. 

Phrow your burdens on the strong, who can bear them. Do not 
jme with this specious plea in the name of humanity, to allow 
ttle children to be exploited for the sake of the few dollars which 
1€y can contribute to the family earnings. And where there is 
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appreciable difference, especially in the case of widows who 
a family to raise, and have been deprived of the bread-winner. 
oh, there are touching cases, one of a little fellow, under the a 
limit, who comes to the mill, if you please, with tears in his ey 
the loyal little gentleman, begging the inspector to overlook t 
fact that he is not old enough, since he wants to earn somethi 
for his mother. Well, I should say in such a case, that socté 
should delight in the loyalty of the little man, and then turn ro 
and send him to school, and itself take care of the mother fro 
public funds, as they are trying to do in Ohio in cases where the 
is real need. Society can better afford to give, outright, relief) 
those widows and their families, than, by child competition, to § 
the standard of living dragged down in whole sections of # 
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and from the furnace. As the light fell on their faces, he said” 
our agent: “If you will just look at those faces (they were 
boys) you will see that they are just in the right niche, they @ 
just where they belong. Education would be wasted on thet 
their intelligence is so asleep that you can’t wake it up; you caf 
do anything with them, and it is just as well that they shou 
drift at once into the place which they must fill ever after, D 
cause they must be hewers of wood and drawers of water.” ‘Th 
argument was used in the case of slaves; it is the same argumeé 
which has always been used of slaves by the slave-owners. i 
first degraded the conditions of their victims, denying them eve 
opportunity, as of schools, teaching, freedom, and then as” 
mockery pointed to their degraded condition, which they theft 
selves had produced, as a reason why they should never be pe 
mitted to escape from it. 

Such are the arguments, if arguments they may be called, a 
such, as I take it, their simple refutation; but I wish not to cd 
tent myself with merely the negative attitude, and as I am dra} 
ing toward the close of my address, I want to put before you f 
one great positive reason why child servitude should not be pi 
mitted. Those of us who have children of our own cannot hé 
but feel a certain anguish in thinking of such cases as that of ft 
little boy in the stogie factory, rolling stogies for twelve hours 
the dark and ill ventilated room, coughing and in pain, and of tf 
little girls in the silk-throwing plants, working from six at nig 
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1 six in the morning, five nights in the week. Why, our chil- 
en, little ones of twelve, we rather want in bed at six in the even- 
s! We are filled with a sort of rage at these things, and we 
e apt to cry out that they must stop, that such things shall not 
yon! As we are capable of parental feeling, our hearts bleed. 

‘That is what is called the sentimental view; that is, we take 
to account the individual child, and we realize how it is wrong, 
it we think of the individual. That is very valuable, and we 
mnot do without it, but there is a larger view, the social view, 
ad that is the great thing that I want you to realize with me this 
oming—the damage that is done to our country, to our people, 
American civilization, to the generations that are to come, not 
etely the suffering of the child, but the injury to humanity. The 
‘eat reason against child servitude is biological and ethical. What 
this? That the finer a living being, the higher the type of or- 
imism, the longer must be the preparation before that organism 
sufficiently mature to take up the struggle for existence ; that is 
biological fact, and that is the big fact in regard to this question 
child labor. The young of the lower animals grow up in a 
w weeks or months ; with incredible rapidity they enter into pos- 
sssion of their inherited instincts, and are able to carry on the 
ruggle for existence after the manner of their kind; but with 
e human being it is not so. Years and years must elapse, in- 
incy, childhood, early youth, before the human being is fitted to 
ke up the struggle for existence after the human way, and if 
mu curtail that period of preparation, you thwart the ends of 
iture in that being which so far is the highest of her products. 
he child must develop physically, and it must play; the child 
ust develop mentally, and therefore it must go to school; the 
tild must develop morally, and therefore it must be kept in the 
aarded precincts of the home. The physical results of prema- 
re toil are stunted stature, puny, arrested growth, anemia, thin, 
naciated limbs, hollow cheeks, disease of the lungs, of the joints, 
‘the spine, not only arrested growth, for arrested growth never 
leans mere arrest—arrested development means mal-develop- 
ent, means not only stunted growth, but malformations of every 
mt. The consequences mentally are of the same kind, arrested 
ental development, and that also means mal-development. I 
ould like to make this realized, that arrested development does 
Mt mean mere stopping short, but means that energies go into 
@ wrong directions, and that there are all sorts of monstrosities 
sveloped in such a nature. In the case of the typical newsboy 
du can see the malformation, the precocious brilliance, the quick 
telligence which is so seductive, so alluring to the superficial. 
bserver, the sharp repartee, the alertness, the highstrung excita- 
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bility of the child, the apparent ability on his part, which evd 
such admiration from the superficial, to play the game of life 01 
par with the adults, and then the quick dying down of this all 
brilliant flame, the period of exhaustion, the mental torpor wh 
follows. You see only the bright side; your affections and ye 
humor are appealed to by this coruscation of intelligence, of ¥ 
of nimbleness. When the boy has disappeared from your vis: 
and turned into the soured and tired and lethargic youth, whe 
no longer of interest, you lose sight of him. | You do not real 
the compensations, the price that must be paid for this precoe 
Of course there are exceptions. | 

And so, morally arrested development means mal-developme 
it means loosening family ties, it means roving the streets, 
means becoming familiar with vice and the haunts of vice, it me 
cigarette smoking, it means in the case of messenger boys bet 
sent on the most frightful of errands; it means, in general, in’ 
case of the little fellows and little girls that labor, a premat 
independence, when they are not yet ready to use independen 
It often means ruin on this ground, because the finer the ty 
the higher the organism, the longer must be the period of prepa 
tion. 

It is felt that the age limit should be higher than it has be 
In the case of young men who are educated to the professic 
the period of preparation now extends into the twenties. Th 
are young lawyers who are not ready until the twenty-fourth ¢ 
twenty-fifth year; young physicians often not until they are tw 
ty-seven to twenty-eight years of age; the period of preparat 
extends far into the twenties. There is a growing consensus 
opinion that in the case of all human beings the period should 
be cut short under the sixteenth year, and that is the ideal sta: 
ard toward which we are tending, more slowly in some of ; 
backward communities, more quickly in some of the advan; 
communities, but we ought to see the day when it will be ger 
ally recognized and admitted in all the American commonwealt 
that labor should be prohibited under the sixteenth year, and 
the American people will achieve distinction and honorable ¢ 
tinction by setting the pace in this respect. 

The abolition of child labor is a reform of the first magnitu 
and it has the advantage of being one in which we can all agi 
There are so many upon which we cannot agree—socialism, sini 
tax, what not—in which there are many differences of opinil 
but this is a reform upon which all right thinking persons sho! 
be able to agree. It has the advantage of attuning us for sov 
and wise social reform generally, I believe that it has a gt 
pedagogical advantage, that if the American States and the pec 
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lose States shall once have learned to recognize that the child 
industrially tabooed, that there is something in child nature 
must not be violated, sacred possibilities there which must 
infringed upon; human rights, which must be respected. 
m convinced that if that point should once be gained, if the ini- 
1 moral victory should be gained with respect to the child, that 
> same train of reasoning will be applied to adults, and that we 
all be more disposed to admit than we are now that the 
yorer, too, the adult laborer, cannot be regarded as a mere ma- 
ine; that in him as in the child there is something sacred which 
: must respect, certain rights which we must not violate, that 
: must not merely speak of business and business relations, 
ice there are certain human considerations which we owe. If 
: once gain that which we seek with respect to the child, we shall 
ply our lesson to all. 

So I regard the child labor movement as the most promising 
ining for the social reform movement generally, and that is one 
le of the matter upon which I should lay great emphasis. 

And now, finally, if you will bear with me, one word in addition 
to the attitude of our Ethical Societies toward this movement. 
1 Ethical Society, or a religious society, is needed, I think, just 
ch societies as ours, because there must be public platforms 
on which these questions are ventilated. In the religious, the 
‘lesiastical bodies, the stress has been laid too much upon dog- 
's and doctrines. We have need of platforms on which the 
ly vital questions of society shall be discussed, and Democracy 
ul be prevented from its distractions, from ignoring these 
ngs, and we shall be saved from being accomplices in those 
mes that are being committed in our midst, as in the canning 
lustries, in the sweating trades, and in the Chelsea Jute Mills 
i the like; we shall be saved from complicity in these things, 
tause our attention will be called to them, and public sentiment 
Tbe directed in the right way. It is for this that we need such 
“eties and such a platform as this—for the clarification of pub- 
‘Opinion, and for the invigoration of a lax public sentiment in 
rard to these vital issues. 

And for twenty-nine years I have been willing to give my life 
this sort of interest and to this platform, because I believed it 
be so needed. But there is something else that we have to do, 
ith our society has been trying to do as far as it could. It is 
Mo use having child labor laws, no use of keeping the child out 
e factory, unless we can put it into the school. The compul- 
education movement must go hand in hand with the child 
movement. And it is of no use putting that child into the 
l, if the school is dull and machinelike, and does not realize 
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schools of America lifelike, vital, and to help in making them ca 
ble of doing for the children what schools ought to do, discovert 
their aptitudes, their fitnesses, training them individually alon 
the lines of their fitness, liberating the spiritual, intellectual a 
moral elements in them. And I have felt within me that this wi 
perhaps the greatest thing that could be done, perhaps the grea 
est benefit that could be bestowed, because there are so many—O 
so many—claims upon us! Who that is at all in public life, 
that is possessed of means, is not inundated day after day wi 
claims, demands, of every sort, all kinds of charities and philai 
thropies! Well, I would not underrate them, I would not tu 
a deaf ear to them. Do what you can in every direction; D 
after all, I have felt that we were justified in a certain passionat 
ness of interest and a preference as for the paramount thing, in th 
work of education, of bettering the schools. 

he benefit of the school we have conducted is not confined) 
the five hundred or six hundred pupils who gather in the scho 
but, the example once set, will be followed by others; right met 
ods once being experimentally tested and demonstrated, will | 
adopted through the length and breadth of the land, and in oth 
lands, and so thousands and hundreds of thousands may | 
changed from one little centre, if the work done there is true. — 

The object of the child labor movement is to create an opi 
space within which the school can do its perfect work. Unle 
the school supplements it, the child labor movement is worthle 

The object of the school is to win out of the human being 
utmost human qualities; to win from him or her, imaginatio 
taste, skill, appreciation, vigorous reasoning, strenuous will pow 
character. The two movements, the child labor and the educ 
tional movement, must be combined; the appeal that comes fro 
them jointly is the most convincing in my judgment, and the me 
just that any one can conceive of. 
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THAT every great age turns its eyes toward childhood 
T ‘the realization of its hopes may seem to be too sweep- 
ga statement; but it certainly holds true of our great 
odern movements—the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
é French Revolution, the Romantic, and the Scientific 
evivals of ourown time. The ideals which struggled 
T expression in these movements found their foward- 
aching embodiment in the field of education. “We 
ust begin with the child,” ran like a refrain through 
em all; repeated alike by Vittorino and Luther and 
omenius, Pestalozzi and Froebel and Wordsworth, 
seicer and Ruskin and Huxley. Time and time again 
is the prospect of regeneration through the child been 
e foiled reformer’s last rampart of hope. Ruskin, de- 
ated in his efforts to effect improvements in English 
'e, ‘puts the point in his gruff way thus: “I have not the 
ghtest intention of setting myself to mend or reform 
sople; when they are once out of form they may stay so 
r me. But of what unspoiled stuff I can find to my 
nd, I will cut the best shapes there isroom for.” And 
“he tried by various means to “divert a little of the 
rge current of English charity and justice from watch- 
¢ disease to guarding health, and from the punishment 
‘crime to the reward of virtue; to establish here and 
ete exercise grounds instead of hospitals, and training 
hools instead of penitentiaries.” 

If the extreme hopes of these great educational re- 
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formers have not been realized, it is because they wel 
not based on a broad enough conception of educatio, 
Certain factors involved in the educational process we 
underestimated or lost sight of. ‘Too much accouwl 
was taken of the child, and too little of the parent; t 
much of the school, and too little of the home and tk 
social environment—factors that are indeed more pote 
than the school and the book. And yet, in the mai 
these men were right. Man’s surest hopes for man mu 
always be,—as they are to-day more obviously than eve 
—focused in the child and its education. “What are y 
doing for the child? What strong foundations are yé 
laying for your faith in the subsoil of childhood ?”—the 
are the test questions to be put to any new movement 
thought and activity among us. 

The Ethical Society of New York is ready with i 
answers. The first fruits of its effort went more thi 
twenty years ago to the foundation of its schools, a 
these schools and its other educational agencies ha 
constituted the very core of its activity. Accordingly: 
foremost care in establishing itself in its new home is 
be for its schools: they will be built first; and from the 
its educational purpose will radiate. It sets the lit 
child in its midst to be at once the starting point of 
ministrations, the symbol of its larger faith in man, a 
the prophesy of the fulfilment of its ideals. For 
declaration of man’s moral autonomy and interdepé 
dence carries with it, as its most vital implications, n 
duties toward the child, new prospects for the child, 
enlarged trust in the child. Let us trace, then, the m(¢ 
distinctive ways in which this evangel to man refle; 
itself in an evangel for childhood. 

It is a commonplace of contemporary educatfil 
thought that education must be primarily for characte: 
is in fact character-building. This may mean much 
little, according to the conception of character and ; 
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ling for character involved init. Character-training 
ans, in the first place, the training of endlessly varied 
fundamentally similar personalities to the task of self- 
session, self-direction, self-fulfilment. It must be 
ed on the conviction that the lamp of man’s life— 
m whatever source it be fed—is the power of re- 
msible self-direction. To keep that lamp burning 
ght and full is man’s most imperious task: to help the 
Id in his first weak efforts to trim this lamp, and to 
(k more and more firmly and trustfully by its light, is 
task of the educator. 

“he supreme aim of education, then, is to help the child 
reverence and to obey—be it cheerfully or stocially— 
‘own regal self, and to master its wayward subaltern 
: The war of the two selves begins early, and is early 
lized by the child. The teacher—by which we mean 
| parent as well as the schoolteacher—must neither 
voke it, nor prevent it. She must not be too meddle- 
ae. Her task is that of encouraging and building up 
higher self—adressing her efforts to that; exhibiting 
that a fine reverence and an affectionate interest which 
il generate in the child a similar attitude of reverence 
| sympathy towards all selves. Her efforts must be 
ed on an ingrained conviction that all culture is vain, 
knowledge hazardous, all charm of beautiful environ- 
mt at home or in school futile, unless the child is 
soming lord of itself, its powers and possessions—be 
‘cost what it may—even grim, bitter struggle, pain 
i tears, if soit must be. Spare the struggle, and you 
il or endanger the child. 

“here must be some fibre of heroism as well as some 
ve of sensitiveness and pulse of love in our educational 
ame. Nothing is more disastrous than the doctrine 
t the external environment makes the child—that the 
ef work of education is to be done by fine homes or 
ool buildings, by pictures and music, and even by skill- 
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ful teachers. These are important; but they becor 
enervating, indulgences, if the child under their sweet 
ing influences loses the energy of stout resistance 
pleasant allurement when harsh duty and repel 
drudgery call. The triumph of education is when 1 
child can rise on occasion above its environment—be | : 
own environment—keep its soul clean in the midst | 
foulness, bravely truthful among the false, magnanimd 
and loyal among the mean and traitorous. And 
result wili be gained by making the child feel that | 
belongs to that ideal order of goodness and truth of wh | 
his conscience speaks to him, and to that ideal world 
heroes and martyrs, saints and sages, whom history 4 
legend have aureoled with deathless fame. | 

This first duty of the educator—of working with | ; 
child for its moral freedom, so that it will follow: 
higher self through darkness and danger—is a work to; 
delicately done, as far as possible unconsciously do: 
with little didacticism in method or tone. It is a wei 
too, that must be tenderly as well as strenuously do: 
In its chief phase it is a matter of will-training, of lea 
ing through doing, through action; through the manift 
task and the voluntarily assumed duty; through | 
exaction of ready obedience, and of sustained attent 
and effort—self-exacted rather than enforced. The 
must be reached chiefly through the affections, and 0; 
secondarily, through the reason. Fundamentally, - | 
child is swayed by its affections, admirations, desi 
and the best chance of the educator will be to feed thy 
affections and admirations upon noble objects. 

While this initial stress is laid upon self- reverence t 
self-control, obedience to the higher self in ourselves « 
those in authority, there must go with this a TeCoRmy 
on the part of the child of the end or purpose in 
interest of which this self-mastery is to be exercis 
Here we have our second great duty towards the c 
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ti of leading it to see and to feel that those powers 
ch it is to control are to be used for service, for con- 
vuting towards the progress of the race, and continuing 
great social work which is the mighty legacy of the 
s to us, a legacy accumulated by the immeasurable 
and erince. the heroic and often forgotten labors, 
‘ountless men and women. The child must come to 
ard itself as the trustee of these powers, and as re- 
asible for their proper and generous employment in 
ety. This involves the putting of the child at a certain 
oric and humanitarian point of view; developing a 
se of historic appreciation. This is the large task of 
educator on the culture and knowledge side of her 
k, It, too, will be done in its earlier stages uncon- 
usly. There will gradually be built up in the child’s 
da knowledge of the drama of history, of the slow de- 
ypment of civilization, and of the master-spirits of all 
and races who have aided that development; evoking 
he child’s heart a feeling of reverent humility and of 
o-worship that will lead it insensibly to attempt to 
form its own life to the noble standards of excellence 
4 which it has been brought into touch, and to identify 
i selfhood with the larger selfhood of the race. 

‘0 be true to itself and to be serviceable to humanity; 
oo itself and to love mankind;—as it grows to 
s¢ results, the child will also be developing its own 
ue powers and rejoicing child-like in their exercise; 
by and by will come the question as to the form of 
‘al service which these powers will enable the child 
‘to perform. Hence the third great duty of the edu- 
‘t,—parent and teacher,—toward the child: that of 
ng it a chance to try all its powers, and so discover 
‘develop in due time its leading aptitude. About this _ 
rless need be said here. It is generally recognized, 
ough our educational institutions seldom fulfill it 
l any adequacy. 


; 
We have sought to emphasize here the two comma’ 
ing aims which should govern our educational dealij 
with the child. The mission of the Ethical Movan 
towards the child is centred in the effort to make t 
aims prevail among those who are responsible for 
nurture or education of children; in the home with 
parents; in the school, with the teacher. Its chief ins 
ments for this purpose are its own schools. In th 
schools all its endeavors converge upon these lead 
ethical ends. Its special means of working for ther 
apart, that is, from the spirit of intimate regard for : 
individual, the atmosphere of co-operative activity ; 
the clear-cut yet flexible organization of its school 
the emphasis put upon literature, history and art 
primarily ethical influences, upon its systematic cot 
of ethical instruction throughout the school, and one 
celebrations and festivals as at once forms of homag 
the past, and suggestive vehicles of ideals for the fut 
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THE SPIRITUAL ATTITUDE TOWARI 
OUD SAGE* 


By Fertix ADLER. 


Wuen the physician speaks the world listens. 1 
physician occupies in modern society a position of unic 
influence and importance. He is the custodian of heal 
often the saviour of life; and health and life are treasu| 
which the world has, indeed, always valued, but ne 
more highly than at the present day, when confide1 
in another life, a life of eternal health, is abating. 1 
physician is the alleviator of pain; and dread of p 
with the consequent desire to escape from it, is one of | 
characteristics, and perhaps one of the least noble ch 
acteristics, of an ease-loving and self-indulgent civilizati 

The physician is also the moral helper; in the cou 
of his practice he inevitably becomes acquainted ; 
many family secrets. His advice is sought and his ju) 
ment gravely consulted. He isa kind of father confes: 
He stands at the threshold of life and ushers the inf 
into the world. He stands at the mystic brink of | 
river of death, and often his face is the last to be rec 
nized by the failing eye. | 

Taking into consideration also the many practical ¢ 
vices which the physician renders, the hours he spend 
the bedside of the sick, the quiet self-sacrifice and the 
stinted devotion with which he sets aside his own com 
for the relief of his patient, the word of cheer with whi 
he raises the drooping hopes of the sufferer, it isi 
wonder that he is both dear and respected. Moreover! 
physician is reticent. The rules of his profession pt) 
seal upon his lips. He is an expert in the art of kea@ 


* A lecture delivered at Carnegie Hall after the appearant 
Dr. Osler’s Counsels and Ideals. 


own counsel. When, therefore, the physician speaks 
all wonder that the world listens. 

vately there has appeared a very interesting little col- 
tion of extracts from Dr. Osler’s writings and addresses, 
itled Counsels and Ideals. The mind which is mir- 
ed in these pages is the mind of an idealist. The 
hor seeks to impress upon his professional associates, 
especially upon his students, the high idea that their 
ation is not a business but a service, and that their 
cess in the art of healing depends to no small extent 
their constant enlargement of mind. He lays stress 
a the importance of keeping abreast with science. 
recommends foreign travel and friction with other 
ids, great Seeidniey i in keeping up with the literature 
mone, and also what he quaintly calls “a quin- 
nnial dusting of the brain;’—every five years the 
‘sician should go back to school for a number of 
aths and take up postgraduate study—an excellent 
gestion for men of every profession. 

ir. Osler tells his readers of a three-fold classification 
ch he has made and has found very useful, a classi- 
tion of cases as clear cases, doubtful cases and mistakes. 
jer the first head he includes cases in which the 
mosis vas clear and correct; under the second, the 
ss in which he was in doubt; under the third, the 
‘sin which he was plainly mistaken. He lays the 
utest stress on the third class, and bids his younger 
fessional brethren to follow his example in sternly 
rding in black and white all their mistakes, never 
ting to obscure the fact that they have gone wrong, 
Tather facing this fact with pitiless and inexorable 
icity, at any cost to pride and vanity; for, he says, 
y enough, that it is only by acknowledging one’s 
akes that one can learn the lesson they have to 
hand avoids their repetition. It is an excellent plan 
feveryone, physician or not, to have a private note 
«in which to record his mistakes. One difference 
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between the man or the woman who succeeds in life, a 
the one who does not succeed, is that the latter is forey 
trying to cloak the mistakes and ignore them, where 
the former, though with a proper shame for his mistak 
frankly acknowledges the facts and faces them. We if 
only through pitiless acknowledgment of our mistakes 
There are other precepts in the book, of whose gene 
validity one does not feel so sure, as, for instance, | 
emphatic call to take no thought for the morrow, 
attend to the task of to-day alone with all the energy 
our being. This may perchance be the wisest mett 
for the physician, but it would not be suitable in thi 
occupations in which foresight is essential and in wh 
to-day’s work must be so ordered as to become a stef 
a long series leading to a distant goal. : 
There is one especial charm in Dr. Osler’s book, 
perhaps I ought to say his little collection, and that is 
evident desire to be more than a physician, to be a fu 
rounded man, embracing not only a segment of life, | 
the whole sphere. The author would be an educa 
gentleman in every sense of the word, as well a 
competent professor and practitioner of medicine. ¥ 
we find expressions of opinion on the questions of religi 
of immortality and the like, questions that are often s 
posed to lie beyond the physician’s ken and care. | 
But unfortunately when he attempts excursions i 
other fields he seems still to carry with him the atm 
phere and point of view of his own specialty. It is 2 
physician and a scientist that he speaks on the subjec 
ethics and religion. It seems to me, however, that brea, 
of culture depends upon getting rid of the habits of m| 
engendered by a specialty, and on being able to pul 
another mind, so to speak, to look at life from a diffe1 
point of view. The ministry of culture is to libei 
one from the provincialism of one’s specialty. Of cot 
itis hard to put off one’s accustomed self in this way, 
perhaps it is particularly hard for a man of science to! 
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the provincialism of his specialty, because he does not 
nmonly realize that it is a provincialism. As it is said 
Englishmen, that wherever they go they carry an 
of proprietorship with them and speak of the natives 
other countries, even when they live among them, as 
eigners, so the scientist is apt to carry with him an 
of proprietorship wherever he goes and regard his 
‘thod of approaching the truth as the only legitimate 
>, Dr. Osler does not seem to be free from this 
ticism. He extends his specialty over the whole field 
“his interest. He does not seem to perceive that 
+ methods of verification and induction which are so 
wropriate to the physical sciences have limitations 
en applied to the science of religion or of ethics. 

‘he point is important because it seems to me that 
l breadth is obtained not by extending our own 
nt of view to every conceivable subject, but by realiz- 
‘the limitation of our point of view and learning to 
k at life through the medium of our neighbor’s vis- 
( through glasses differently colored than our own. 
“he main occasion however, for the widespread atten- 
1 that has been directed to this author-physician’s 
nions, at a time when the newspapers were full of 
msely interesting foreign news, was his utterance on 
‘subject of old age. We are concerned today to ask 
teason for this widespread attention to the professor’s 
aion, and to consider the truth of that opinion itself. 
irst, why this intense curiosity? Because, as I take 
lis opinions have fallen in with a certain public mood, 
100d compounded of defiance and fear. As I have 
sady said, a great change has come over the world. 
ay thousands and hundreds of thousands of persons 
€ come to think, rightly or wrongly, that this life is 
them the only life. Naturally they cling with a kind 
lesperation to this single chance. And then they 
it to be wholly undeceived, they want to know the 
" of life. There is a grim determination to know 
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the whole truth, Perhaps of this life itself, instead 
the full three score years and ten, there is only a she 
fragment that is really worth while. Perhaps it is tr 
that only twenty years of life can be truly regarded 
life in the highest sense. If this is true, people wa 
to knowit. Science has great authority; and if a scient 
says that there are only twenty years of the three sec 
and ten that are really flooded with sunshine, peo} 
listen attentively to him. And again, this opinion fa 
in with certain facts. Although Dr. Osler has express 
himself only with regard to science and literature, thé 
are certain conditions in the industrial world today tl 
seem to tally with his views. | 
The tendency in the industrial world is to crowd ¢ 
the old, nay, even the middle-aged, in order to make "i 
for the young. The pace in industry is hot and f& 
Those who can keep up with the pace, nay, those who} 
their feverish energy may accelerate it are sought o 
In many concerns employing a large force of salesm 
and saleswomen, not only are young persons prefe 
but persons barely more than middle-aged are exclud 
This is certainly one of the greatest problems involy 
in modern industrial civilization. I do not know fi 
it is to be met. The pension system which is bef 
applied abroad will certainly not resolve our difficu) 
since we surely cannot begin to pension people at for 
five. | 
Years ago I made the acquaintance of one of | 
noblest men it has ever been my fortune to m 
Gustav Werner, a Protestant clergyman, in Germa} 
He was expelled from the church on account of his libs 
opinions. He was nevertheless supported by the ¢ 
ernment. He believed in expressing religion thro} 
the attempt to elevate the manual worker, and sol 
established paper mills on a great scale. One day he; 
me through these mills, and I was impressed especil 
with the provision which he had made to give emp} 
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mt tothe superannuated One of the chief objects of 
{s industrial enterprise was to attempt to solve the 
»pblem of taking care of those whose physical and 
i strength was not yet exhausted, but who were 
»wded out by the younger, jostling crowd. I have 
ver heard that his experiment has been repeated. I 
/not know that it could be repeated; nor is it my 
vention here to discuss this problem, but I simply 
mtion it in passing to show that the dictum of Dr. 
. falls in with actual deplorable tendencies of modern 


1es. 

Another reason why Dr. Osler’s remarks have been re- 
ved with so much attention is to be found in the pre- 
ling physicism of our age. I do not say materialism 
i oe materialism is that now rather discredited system 
philosophy which avers that material phenomena are 
jase and mental phenomena effect. Physicism simply 
\\phasizes the importance of the physical side of life 
\d urges, not its causal relation, but a strict parallelism 
ween man’s physical and mental strength. On the 
ysis of physicism it is assumed that when a man is 
yysically at the top of his bent, he is so mentally as 
wll; that as the body waxes the mind waves, and as the 
ly wanes the mind wanes. It is no doubt this assump- 
ia of physicism that underlies Dr. Osler’s bold and un- 
jalifed statement that the work of the world in lit- 
‘ture and science is done by men between twenty and 
(ty; for he can hardly have based such a statement on 
afficient number of carefully coltated facts. 

Now there is much truth in this doctrine of parallel- 
1. Mens sana in corpore sano—a sound mind is a 
(nd body—is not an idle proverb. It is true that bodily 
{tes affect the mind. But the parallelism is not perfect, 
(itis also true that some of the greatest intellectual 
(ts have been achieved by persons whose bodies were 
leased. Disease affects the mind, but the mind also 
j2cts disease; and we have no reason to consider our- 
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selves merely the slaves of our bodily conditions; to ¢a 
itulate when the hair begins to silver, and elasticity 
lessen; to read our doom in signs of physical decay, as 
of necessity, the physical decline meant mental decli 
also. We have the mental power to defy untowa 
physical condition, just as we have the mental pow 
to control not indeed all, but some diseases. It is th 
physical view that has given more weight than is just 
their due to the utterances of our author. 

What are these utterances? What about the opinio 
themselves? Dr. Osler says flatly that the work of t 
world has been done by men under forty. He speaks: 
‘la crise de quarante ans,” the crisis of the fortieth ye 
He says that the work of civilization has been done t 
tween the third and fourth decades, that the period | 
tween twenty and forty means progress, creation, pi 
duction, and the period between forty and seventy mea 
slowness and conservatism. He says that the life of 
teacher should be divided into three epochs—up to twen} 
study; from twenty to forty, investigation; from forty) 
sixty profession, and at sixty, not chloroform, but retit 
ment on a double allowance,—which is a very differe) 
matter. But he states without qualifications, that t 
work of the world has been done by men under forty, 

This assertion is a sweeping one, including science a 
literature, art and government, and executive functio 
generally. It seems to me perfectly plain that in th 
extension at all events the statement is unfounded. 
literature certainly some of the greatest work of the wo 
has been done by men no longer in the prime of li 
Dante’s Divine Comedy and Milton's Paradise Lost @ 
the two greatest epics of the modern world and both w 2 
written late in life. The Paradiso was written wh! 
Dante was past fifty-three. In Milton’s career we find t! 
periods of blossoming, the springtime and the autun 
The springtime gave us Comus L’Allegro, &c. Th 
came the long interval in which Milton fought the } 
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ury battles of Cromwell and the Commonwealth, a 
riod of political pamphleteering. And then between 
yy and sixty-three he produced his greatest work, 
vadise Lost and Paradise Regained, and Sire 
ronistes. 

ff we think of the great artists, our minds will at once 
vert to Michael Angelo, whose Last /udgment was 
inted in his old age, and who at sixty experienced a 
iden inundation of youthful passion and power. To 
in, as to Goethe, there came a sudden renewal of the 
‘ingtime. A pure, profound love for Vittoria Colonna 
sealed new possibilities in the mighty painter’s 
ture, and then he gave the world his sonnets. Again 
the last period of his life he became an architect. He 
ss in four arts distinguished—painting, sculpture, 
thitecture and poetry; and he was between eighty 
J ninety when he remodeled the designs of St. 
iter’s and attained his great eminence as an architect. 
‘lan, we know, accepted and carried out commissions 
‘to the time of his death, in his ninety-ninth year, and 
m then he was carried off, not by old age, but by the 
igue. 

n philosophy, certainly, some of the greatest work of 
» world has been produced by men beyond /a crise de 
wante ans. Plato thinks that a man ought not to begin 
write philosophy until he is fifty; and among the great 
man philosophers there are no names that stand out 
te illustrious than those of Leibnitz and Immanuel 
int. Leibnitz published his Theodicée and the sketch 
the Monadology in 1710 and 1714, in his sixty-fourth 
lsixty-eighth year, while the immortal Kant, who was 
' founder of modern German philosophy, published 
‘three great Critiques between 1781 and 1790—that is 
Say, between his fifty-seventh and sixty-sixth years. 
‘ey were the fruit of those very decades which Dr. 
‘er characterizes as the conservative period of life. 
“We meet with creation of the highest order between 
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fifty and seventy, and in the case of the artists even t 
tween eighty and ninety. In Kant’s case, not only d 
the originality of his age exceed that of his prime, b) 
his radicalism also far outstripped in its boldness ft, 
opinions of his youth. | 

I am not opposing a sweeping assertion of my own) 
that of Dr. Osler. I do not say that the work of the woi| 
is done by men over fifty, as he says it is done by m, 
under forty. I simply say that some men blossom eal’ 
and some blossom late, and that there is no reason wl 
if one has blossomed early, he should not experience, 
second bloom. Certainly in some lines of work t; 
weight of evidence seems to be in favor of the later pg 
iod. : 
“But these are the illustrious men,” some one may s¢ 
To be sure; but the great creative work has been done } 
the few, and if we can point out a few of these few, wi 
have done the greater part of their work in the latt} 
period of their lives, such a reply is certainly pertiney 
But leaving aside the illustrious and speaking of avera 
men, I should like to point out that there is one kind | 
excellence which is not likely to be attained by t 
average man before he has passed the meridian, tk 
is the excellence which depends upon judgment. Juc 
ment, which Aristotle extols as the lamp that lig 
men’s footsteps in the precarious path of right, is it 
portant in all departments of life. The attitude of t 
scientific experimenter depends upon keeness of obser; 
tion and the faculty of rapid thinking, as well as on juc 
ment; but I should not be at all suprised if it were fou 
that those operations of the mind which depend up 
judgment reach their apogee in the latter period of li 
At any rate, that kind of mental excellence which depe 
upon judgment is not likely to be attained early; and 
is judgment that is supremely needed in practical I 
andin conduct, which Matthew Arnold calls three-fourt 
of life. That quality which is needed for three-quarts 
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: life is a very important quality, and if it appear only 
ithe latter part of life, we must admit that the im- 
tance of the latter part of life not only equals but 
p*haps surpasses that of the earlier part. 

judgment is the ability to read a given situation, to 
rerpret it, and to decide on the appropriate course of 
ylion. The man of judgment is the man, who, when 
niced face to face with a certain set of circumstances, 
wl at once recall similar circumstances, and rapidly 
n:e the points of difference between the previous and 
a present group of circumstances, and remembering 
tl: course of action which was adequate on the previous 
pasion, will quickly decide whether it be adequate on 
l; present occasion or whether it needs to be modified 
vihow. It stands to reason then that judgment depends 
"I the richness and variety of previous experience, on 
92's having at command a store of elements from which 
“select for comparison, and it is evident that richness 
il variety of experience are gained only in the course 
time, and cannot very well be the possession of young 
ie It is judgment that distinguishes the seasoned 
mn from the novice, and it cannot be acquired from a 
sidy of text books and formulas, but only from ex- 
prience. 

‘Thus far I have spoken only of mental qualities, but I 
wsh to add a word about the moral qualities. The 
»ture implied in the current conception of life is that 
9a hill with its upward and downward slopes. From 
y ith to middle age we ascend, then reach the top, and 
Ler that descend. Our step Becca faltering and heavy 
> the downward slope—memory fails, the complexion is 
rrred with wrinkles, the fair outline of the form is 
stunken or passes into shapeless obesity, the mind 
faxes, and at last we totter and stumble into a hole at 
f bottom of the hill, which men call the grave. This 
she current conception. Instead of that, the conception 
‘ich I would present is that of a series of terraces, 
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each higher than the last. From age to age, throu 
ascent following on ascent, rising from power to pow 
from glory to glory, at last we do not stumble into 
hole, but pass as it were into the open heaven. 

If even a brief view of the mental life of man has giv 
some countenance to this daring pictorial innovation, 
it is on the moral life that I chiefly found my conceptic 
for morally we become, or may become, better from ye 
to year, from period to period. 

Old age is friendly to moral development in vario 
ways. In the first place, the dogs of passion cease 
bark; the fever that has burnt so long, abates. 
Sophocles replied, when commiserated on his extret1 
age, seeing that he could no longer enjoy the pleasures 
youth: On the contrary, I believe that old age ist 
friend in that it has liberated me from a vicious a) 
savage master who has disturbed my peace. By tl 
vicious and savage master he meant the carnal appetiti 
Old age means peace. It is also friendly to a kind} 
disinterestedness. It is apt to free us from that oth 
despot, the selfish self, and to induce broader inter 
in children and children’s children; to enhance our abil 
of entering vicariously into the pleasures and sufferin 
of others. 

But there is another reason why old age is depreciat 
namely, that we do not seriously enough believe the o 
repeated dictum that “being is more than doing.” C 
age is the time of being, while middle age and youth ¢ 
the time of doing, and if one takes seriously the thoug 
that being is more than doing, he will appreciate that! 
this respect old age is more valuable than youth. But 
a rule we only confess with the lips that this is tm 
while we really rate people according to the things th 
accomplish. | 

Doing is indeed important, but only in so far as a mi 
becomes something in the course of his doing, the doi: 
being the matrix that shapes the being. All our dois 
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thless of itself. In the sight of infinity what are the 
) unes we accumulate, the bridges we build, the books 
“ write. What do all these doings signify, these 
rings on the beach which the waves of eternity will 

terate. They are as nothing except as they react 
pn us and make us something. 
he spiritual life is engendered in us through doing, 
4 is manifested in being; this is the point of view upon 
rch the honor and appreciation of old age depend. If 
take this view, old age will appear as the time when 
0 can become beautiful inwardly, realizing an inner 
“th. The aged may become radiant presences in our 
cseholds. By their freedom from disturbing passions, 
ar unselfish, vicarious joys and pains, the fine irony 
1 which they treat their wrinkled faces and shrunken 
cies, they can win an inner worth, a refinement of 
pit which makes them beautiful in our eyes. 
Je enter upon life thinking of the whole of it as our 
tspective estate; after a while we diminish our claim, 
select a specialty; and then within the specialty a still 
erower field, a specialty within the specialty, then we 
a> our places as workers; and then after a time we 
jadraw, and more and more withdraw from life, until 
“have left its activities behind us. The whole of life is 
accession of withdrawals and renunciations, and each 
7 renunciation, if it be accomplished in the right 
pit, adds a little to our inward worth, a line of 
pitual beauty to our souls. It is calmness and peace, 
on lulling of the passions and freedom from them, the 
tration from the persistent thought of self and the 
Lity to identify one’s self with the young life that is 
twing up around us, and to get new youth, as it were, 
y:hat identification,—it is these things that make one 
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tr. The outer shell decays, but the inner self does not 


ay. The outer garment becomes threadbare and rent, 
ie soul looks out from behind those hollow eyes and 


n mask of the wrinkled face,—the soul intact, the cen- 
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ter of life, more concentrated, more luminous than in 
prime of vigor. «i 

I say this is possible. I do not say it must be) 
There are plenty of old men who are no better tli 
old fools. Many there are who decline and decay, ¢« 
become miserable and fretful and more and more intor 
able to others. Some time ago I gave an address‘ 
suffering, and an eminent physician criticized my asi 
tion that suffering sweetens men, saying that he, ini 
experience, had found that suffering sours peoples Ik 
not dispute the fact that suffering often sours; I mety 
contend that it is within our power to have it otherwe 
We have the power to make ourselves or to mar Cr 
selves. 

And perhaps the greatest of all the means of givg 
refinement and spiritual beauty to one’s life, paradoxa 
as it may seem, is to do with the greatest zeal x 
little that we can do. This sounds contradictory to wa 
I have just said in disparagement of doing, except ai 
reacts on being. Why do the little that remains with x 
greatest zeal? Because by persisting in doing the lithe 
we illustrate the highest quality in us, the willingnessic 
serve. Just as a little child when it comes to you vi 
the gift it has made, pleases you because of its intent 
pleases because of the loving spirit in its little lovg 
heart, though the gift itself be worthless—a little kincr 
garten weaving, an impossible pen-wiper—the gift dz 
please and warm your heart, because it shows the inty 
to please—so, when we approach old age, we can iil 
place our gifts upon the altar, and thereby show i 
intent to serve, which is more than the service, and 14 
faith and trust in the power in things that will mi 
perfect our imperfections. , 

I admire the scholar in the prime of life, whose bck 
are on the shelves of every library, and whose namii 
on every tongue; but I revere more the spent schci 
who uses the little daylight that remains to add sc 
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¢ slight contribution to the stock of knowledge. I 
sre him more, though I may admire the other more. 
re is nothing more pathetic and nothing more beauti- 
ithan this persistent bringing of one’s little gift. I 
dire the great industrial worker who moves the world 
S 


ward: I revere the spent and worn-out worker who in- 
is) Upon remaining in harness, not because he believes 
hy he will drop by the way, if he gives up work, but 
eiuse he would lend his little strength toward pulling 
(car of progress forward. I admire the man and 
ycian, in whatever station, who, with a smile on their 
(s, persevere in doing their little best, not because 
( fail to perceive that it is little, but because they so 
\ the best. 

there is to me no more affecting passage in Homer’s 
assey than those communings between husband and 
|, when at last, after twenty years of separation, they 
cd face to face with each other in the silence of the 
eding chamber. In those first communings, the man 
n)the woman who had had twenty years of their mar- 
ie life cut out, spoke with one another of what was left 
fe; and the man told her of the trials that still re- 
ned, yet expressed the hope that at the last there 
at be peace. And Penelope replied in the melo- 
i¢s phrase which Homer has lent her: “If indeed 
Fie that the gods can so transmute old age that it 
| be the best thing, then indeed will there be a final 
scpe for men from all their evil. Yes,if it be true that 
ezods can so transform old age that it shall be the best 
| (then indeed the whole of life will lie before us like a 
! et white road, and the last years—the years of decay— 
| s will be Bieee. for on them also the sunshine lies.” 

lis this audacious undertaking that I have attempted 
} ae name of the gods this morning, to transmute old 
So that it shall seem the best age, so that it shall 
) ithe last terrace of the terraces, the height of 
eihts, the topmost summit, from which men can gaze 
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We live in a time in which old people are not q 
sidered as they ought to be. We have forgotten Wa 
the privileges of old age are, and the lessons which] 
age can teach; and worst of all the aged themselves 0: 
accept this opinion of themselves, as mere cumberer( 
the earth, creatures whom it were better to shelve. 
change must come first in the feeling of the aged thr 
selves. They must put forward their claim to the hd 
which is their due, for their own sake, and the sak) 
human society. “Before the grey head thou shalt ra 
says the Bible. Where honor and regard are denie t 
the old, the tenderest pieties of life are apt to be sligie 
and the delicate bloom of morality is rudely brug 
aside. Even in those cases when the extreme of oldg 
is reached, even when the last stage of feebleness § 
in, even when the mental spark barely glimmers, | 
glimmers at all, even there, where nothing remain | 
almost nothing, of the former pride of manhood,—'é 
there, the love and the regard should remain. Wat 
still bound by every feeling of gratitude to remers 
the source out of which we have sprung, and the beri 
that have been so lavishly bestowed upon us; weal 
still obligated by every feeling of humanity that i. 
us to approach with holy reverence the shrine 0 
which the god has departed, and to cherish and reié 
the human ruin over which hangs with a solemn, line 


ing beauty, the glory of other days. | 
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MORAL CONDITIONS IN AMERICAN 
LIFE, IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
REVELATIONS.* 


By Fretrx ADLER. 


_ Durine the past summer some very painful revelations 
tave occurred. Some of those persons who have occu- 
nied “the seats of the mighty” in this community, have 
veen thrust down from their height, and have been piti- 
ully humbled. Others have come off with less blemished 
eputations, but will never again raise their heads so high. 
_ We may not gloat over the downfall of the eminent, 
or take pleasure in the overthrow of reputations. Rather, 
say that we are all humiliated, and as a community dis- 
taced, when those whom we have respected are put into 
ie public pillory. The investigation is not yet at an end, 
nd we do not know to what further depths we may have to 
escend. But this much is evident: the evils which have 
een brought into view are but the symptoms of a disease 
vhich runs deep into American life. It is not the par- 
cular individuals who have suffered in esteem and repu- 
ition, but the disease and its profound underlying causes, 
iat we are bound to consider. And we are to consider, 
irthermore, to what extent each one of us is contributing 
t has contributed to this condition. 
| In regard to the recent insurance revelations, I am par- 
cularly impressed by two facts. First, by the fact that 
te peculiarly sacred character of the fund, as being the 
ind of widows and orphans, the savings which a man 
ys aside in order to make provision for those who come 
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after him—I say that the peculiarly sacred character : 
the fund did not keep it inviolable. 

And then, also, there is something else which, in 
sense, is even more ominous than outright crime. Cun 
is doing that which is forbidden when one knows that. 
is forbidden—sinning against the light. But more alarr 
ing even is the moral obfuscation, the sophistication ( 
the moral judgment, the obscuration of the ordinary mor 
perceptions, which have been revealed in this investigatio 
As it is written, “If the light in you becomes darkne: 
how great is that darkness?’ One cannot rightly pro 
by a fund of which he is trustee. That is elementar, 
that is of the essence of the fiduciary relation. And y 
men prominent in financial circles seem to have be 
quite in the dark as to this A, B, C of morals. O. 
cannot be buyer and seller in the same person—cannot de 
with himself in a dual capacity. A Secretary of the Unit 
States Treasury, for instance, in case a new treasury buil 
ing is to be erected, may not at the same time be the co 
tractor to put up that building ; he may not as Secretary | 
the Treasury, deal with himself as contractor, no matt 
~ how honestly in his capacity as contractor, he intends | 
deal with himself in his character as Secretary. A: 
why not? Because it is a general principle in morals th 
any conduct which, though in particular cases it may adn 
of honesty, is yet of a kind to involve a violent temptati 
to dishonesty, shall be prohibited. The Secretary of t 
Treasury may be an honest contractor, but in such a sitt 
tion self-interest and the public interest entrusted to h 
are almost certain to conflict ; the temptation to dishone: 
is violent, and human nature being as it is, that sort. 
conduct is rightly regarded with moral reprobation. | 

Again in regard to contributions to political funds, ° 
find the same amazing sophistication of the moral juc 
ment. A man who stood high in the community publi 
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‘mits that he has contributed many thousands of dollars 
-om the funds of the corporation with which he is con- 
‘ected, for political campaign purposes—and he assumes 
at the public at large will condone or even approve such 
ction. Here, too, we are dealing with elementary matters 
4 morals, with the moral A, B, C. To appropriate the 
ands of a corporation, of which I am a member, without 
iy consent or knowledge, in order to promote the success 
t the polls of a political party to which I am opposed, is 
lainly to rob me of my citizenship, to arbitrarily curtail 
‘nd neutralize the effect of my opinions on the conduct of 
ublic affairs. But aside from this, it is acting in con- 
avention to the general rule which I have just enunciated, 
-hamely, that any conduct which exposes the doer to 
iolent temptation to dishonesty, is reprehensible. For even 
ssuming the contributions to be dictated by honest 
iotives (unfortunately we have reason to suspect and 
tore than suspect the existence and influence of very im- 
toper motives), even assuming the president of this great 
\surance society to have been honestly convinced that a 
‘nancial peril had arisen, which required that the funds 
f the policy-holders should go to the support of the party 
tat was engaged in warding off that peril, nevertheless, 
‘s action was wholly unjustifiable. The temptations that 
sring from partisan bias, like those that spring from self- 
iterest, are violent in character; and though in a particu- 
if case a man may act Honestly" despite partisan bias, yet 
a general rule partisan bias turns the scale, and there- 
es no action in which the door is opened to the influences 
= partisan bias should be sanctioned. 

And, finally, we have the most lamentable plea of all: 

lat it is necessary to corrupt legislatures in self-defence; 

‘at political blackmailers must be conciliated; that the 
vad of a corporation, who is charged with the responsi- 
lity of protecting the interests of his corporation, cannot 
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afford to wait until the community is reformed politicall 
and the blackmailers are driven from power, but | 
when they waylay him, conform to their demand. But th 
two parties to the transaction create and sustain eac 
other; the corporations engaged in questionable busines 
or using questionable methods sustain the political bar 
ditti, and conversely. It seems to me indubitable that th 
great corporations could throw their case into the court ¢ 
public opinion and defy the attacks of the political black 
mailer, if they could enter the court of public opinion wit 
clean hands, if their own records were unsmirched. 
is because they cannot afford to appear in the court ¢ 
public opinion that they are compelled to give way. Thet 
are also, it is true, instances of perfectly legitimate bus: 
ness, suffering annoyance, inconvenience and injury, fror 
the petty persecutions of corrupt officials. But I canne 
admit that the annoyance or the inconvenience or the it 
jury constitute a sufficient reason for paying the tribut 
It is for the most part cowardice that makes men pay i 
If the honest men engaged in legitimate business, who ar 
exposed to these persecutions, were manfully to withstan 
them, they would soon raise a storm in the community the 
would sweep the whole bad system out of existence. Ant 
in fine, no one has a right to pay a bribe. Any one wh 
pays a bribe is assisting in spreading corruption. Eve 
if inconvenience and loss are for a time unavoidable the 
must be endured. For since when is it true that mor 
duty is obligatory only when duty can be performed witl 
out inconvenience and loss? | 

But, to turn from the consideration of the symptoms 1 
that of the disease itself, I wish to say that what is wron 
with us is our ideal of wealth. In this country there he 
come to be entertained an ideal realized only by the fev 
It is estimated that there are, perhaps, between two an 
three thousand millionaires in the United States. Amon 
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se are a few multi-millionaires. The ideal, realized only 
.the few, is however entertained by the many, and it is 
js wrong ideal that poisons the fountains of our public 
1 commercial life. 

When I say “ideal,” there ar some who may think that 
.m indulging in theoretical speculations, which are very 
Vite from the practical concerns of men. Of ideals, 
ple say, we can properly speak, when we discuss re- 
ion or art, but there is no connection between ideals and 
yiness. That is a great mistake. There is not a busi- 
ss man who has not his ideal. Everybody has ideals. 
vals are the moving forces in the world. What is an 
jal? ~The word “ideal” means an imaginary picture in 
|; mind of what is desirable. And according to our 
gals will be our conduct. We all have imaginary pict- 
ps in our minds of what is desirable, and they prod us 
Ideals. may be fine or gross, but, in every case, an 
cal is a picture in the mind of what we should like to be 
‘to have. The main evil in American life is that our 
vals need correcting, especially the ideal of unlimited 
alth. Suppose I could become an American Croesus, 
iz those whose names are in every newspaper, should I 
sire to be such a Croesus? Not until I have answered 
|t question in the negative have I ceased to contribute 
ithe disease, the symptoms of which are revealed to us 
the insurance investigation. 

We hear on all side to-day, from social reformers and 
‘m the spokesmen of the working classes, protests 
ainst the inequalities of wealth. There is no lack of 
slamation and protestation against the wrong that a few 
puld have these hundreds of millions, and that the many 
ould be relatively deprived of goods; the complaint is 
[t the many have not what the few have. But suppose 
wwere possible for all to be as wealthy as the wealthiest 
\W are, would such a state of things be desirable? Not 
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until we can see that that ideal is vicious, and that th, 
dream is sordid, shall we cease to contribute to the Ame 
can disease. The fallacy is to suppose that those w 
have these fabulous fortunes have attained the life th 
is best worth while. ) 

Now what reason have I for saying that that is a m 
take, and that we should correct our ideal of unlimit 
wealth? First, one cannot get the great wealth as a rv 
without paying too great a price for it. There is a certa 
road that leads to the golden land, but one must pe 
through a toll-gate, and the keeper exacts his toll which 0 
must pay; one must do certain things which it would 
far better not todo. There may be exceptions, but I thi: 
the impression is justified, that as a rule, the great fc 
tunes are not accumulated without grievous wrong-doir 
violence, oppression, unfair advantage-taking in sot 
form. 

We can all see that in extreme cases we should not cé 
to pay the price of wealth. Suppose it were put to y 
that you could inherit a great fortune if you would comr 
a murder, and that you could be assured that the crit 
would never become known, you would not surely | 
willing to have the wealth with that condition annexed 
it, to be forever after haunted by the sense of the crit 
you had committed. The wealth might seem very des 
able indeed, but you would not take it coupled with tt 
condition. The same is true in a lesser degree of ott 
crimes. In a large proportion of all great fortunes; 
fear, there is coupled with the wealth the remembrance, 
a price paid for it, and for paying which a man must hi 
himself. Then it is a thousand times better not to pay tl 
price, not to sign that pact. : 

In the Bible it is said that Satan took Jesus to the t 
of a high mountain and showed him all the wealth of t 
world, and said, “This will I give to you if you will f 
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down and worship me.” That does not mean that Satan 
wanted him to fall down on his knees and assume the atti- 
cude of worship. He wanted him to worship him prac- 
ically, by doing the things which the devil does. So one 
san have wealth if one is willing to do devilish things. I 
am far from saying that this is true of all wealth—that 
would be an extravagant statement; but I am afraid it 
s true of most of those fabulous fortunes which seem so 
ilazzling. 

_ Then again when we consider the state of mind of the 
wealth- -getter—I am now thinking especially of the Ameri- 
van type of wealth-getter, the man who is continually 
seeking to get more and more—it does not appear admir- 
able or enviable. The desire for wealth becomes for him 
v kind of mania; he is in the grip of a passion which gives 
aim no rest; he is the victim of an obsession; he does 
not truly enjoy life; he has no leisure; his mind moves in 
1 single groove; he e afflicted with what the Greeks called 
Pleonexia, the desire always to get more and more. 
Avarice is like the grave. The Bible says of the grave 
that its jaws are always wide open—that it always cries 
‘or more, more. It does not seem to me that the man who 
's afflicted by this disease is enviable. Certain faculties 
n him are over-developed, but the nobler faculties tend to 
ye atrophied. Especially is this the case with respect to 
caress. 

_ The habit of mind developed by the pursuit of riches 
s the calculating habit, the question always in mind is, 
Nhat is there in it for me? How much can I gain? The 
‘eference is always selfish. Now it is a curious fact that 
ve cannot exercise any of our noblest faculties unless we 
ire unselfish. It is generally believed that morality and 
inselfishness are indistinguishable. It is not so commonly 
»erceived that science and art, the satisfaction of our in- 
ellectual and our artistic nature, equally depend upon our 
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ability to maintain the disinterested attitude. Disinter-' 
estedness is essential to our living the higher life, not om 
in morals, but in science and in art. The habit of the 
wealth-getter is such as to make it difficult for him to take: 
this disinterested attitude of mind; and therefore it makes 
it difficult for him to really enjoy the best things in life, 
to really obtain the satisfactions not only of the moral life 
but of the intellectual and artistic life on its highest level., 
The true man of science is self-effacing. He labors not 
for pecuniary reward or personal glory; his high aim is 
to advance truth; he sinks himself in the objective pursuit 
of truth; his whole life is spent in the effort to increase the’ 
fund of knowledge. As soon as any personal considera- 
tion enters in, as soon as he descends so as to coin his 
discoveries into gold, to make that an end, or to win repu- 
tation, he pays the penalty. He may be an ingenious in- 
ventor, but he will not be a first-rate man of science. The 
eager haste to get riches, or to achieve a reputation, 
will often tempt him to publish his fancied results pre- 
maturely, tempt him perhaps even to falsify the results; 
he is likely to become more or less of a charlatan. It is 
not possible to be a scientist in the highest sense and to 
be selfish. There is something about science that requires 
complete devotion and consecration. The same is equally 
true of art. The great artists have been noted for utter 
self-denial, for disdain of wealth, contempt for mere pop- 
ular favors; their one desire being just to win the elu- 
sive thing, beauty ; to see it and embody it. 

We have examples of the most bountiful provision for 
the advancement of science, on the part of men whose 
whole lives have been spent in getting riches. The wealth- 
getter can promote science—thus much grace is granted 
to him—but he is not likely to take the scientific attitude 
himself; he cannot obtain the satisfactions which are open 
to the man of science himself. The humblest teacher in 
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suniversity, founded by him, has the advantage of him 
ere. He can hang in his gallery the most precious 
jasterpieces of art, but in the understanding and appre- 
ating of those masterpieces the humblest visitor to whom 
) allows access to his gallery may have the advantage 
«him. He can pour out his money like water in public 
|nefactions, but often the taint of self-reference does not 
‘em to be quite absent even from these benefactions, and 
je humblest charity worker in the slums who gives not 
joney but himself is apt to be more beloved than the 
zalthiest benefactor. 

‘Then there is the social antagonism excited by the 
bulous fortunes. Those who possess them feel very 
enly the hostility of the public. They wince under the 
instant hostile attacks of the press and of public plat- 
rms. Now it is one of the great boons of life to have 
fe goodwill of our fellows, and it seems that wealth does 
pt secure it. The benefactions of the very rich are cata- 
lzued, and they mount up into the hundreds of millions. 
ae sums spent for universities, for libraries, for technical 
‘hools, for the most useful objects, are almost incredibly 
ge. And these benefactions are received with a certain 
jaise and formal recognition, and those who give them 
e flattered. Plots are laid to secure their interest in this 
‘that public cause, but what they do not seem to get is 
te public goodwill. It is the goodwill, the love, that is 
anting. The Bible says that a man may offer up all that 
5 house contains in exchange for love, but that he can- 
t buy it. Love is the spontaneous echo in one heart of 
adness in another heart. In this respect, despite all 
cir benefactions, our American Croesuses have on the 
Mole failed. Some little kindergartner working among 
‘2 poor, some sick nurse spending herself in personal 
tvice, gains in return for her service more heart-warm 
ve than the men who pour out the millions. There 
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have been but few millionaires around whose bier th 
people have wept. I would rather have those preciou 
tears than all the wealth of the Croesuses. | 

I have spoken of the false ideal of unlimited riche 
What then shall we say about wealth? Is there any wa 
of marking the limit? Is it not in the nature of wealt 
itself to lead to boundless accumulation? We must dra 
a distinction between money and wealth. When W 
think of money, we are led to extend our possessior 
boundlessly. There is nothing in the nature of mone 
to check the pursuit of it. The more money you mak 
the more you want, because money is itself not wealtl 
but merely the token of it, the counter which you ca 
exchange for wealth; and because it is merely a mediu 
of exchange, there is no suggestion of limitation in i 
As soon, however, as one thinks of wealth, there is th 
suggestion of limitation ; because wealth, properly define 
is that which serves as a means to the attainment c¢ 
human ends. Everything is wealth which as an externi 
means subserves the attainment of human ends. In tt 
very notion of wealth there is implied a subserviency t 
the ends of life, and there is implied, therefore, a mori 
limitation ; because when one has secured the proper enc 
of life, he does not require additional means; he acquir 
only so much of the means as is essential to the attait 
ment of the ends. | 

There. is no objection to the accumulation of wealt! 
provided it be accumulated as a means. The most ide 
person in the world, the prophet, the seer, must hat 
wealth. Some of the bravest effort in the world hi 
been put into the struggle for wealth, especially on tl 
part of the breadwinners of families among the poor' 
classes. But how to keep that which is a means in i 
place, so that it shall remain means, and not run awe 
with us as if it were the end—that is the great question. | 
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The answer seems to me to be, to think always of the 
val ends. To set up money-making itself as an end is 
ie greatest curse. A physican’s business is to cure the 
ck, and incidentally he gains his fee. His main object 
| not the fee, but to cure the sick. The main object of 
preacher, or teacher, is to teach. He requires a salary, 
ad cannot live without it; but he is not working for the 
dary. With the artist or the writer it is the same. But 
hen it comes to the business man, he often so far de- 
seans himself, so degrades his calling, as to declare “TI, 
te merchant, as distinguished from the doctor, the 
acher, or the artist, labor only to make money. I am 
, business to make money.” But has not the merchant 
service to render to the community as well as the doctor? 
ike the physician and the preacher and the artist, the 
ad that the merchant should have in view is to render 
.§ service, to build up a first-rate business, to render a 
orfectly fair equivalent; if a manufacturer, to produce 
«cellent wares, to organize his business in the best possi- 
e way, to make his relations to his subalterns as human 
3 possible. Of course he needs wealth, so does the 
octor, but that is no reason why he should make that 
te end of his life as a business man. “The laborer is 
orthy of his hire,” and what is more, the laborer is sure 
» get his hire. A person who is efficient, who does ex- 
lently well the thing which it his business to do— 
hether it be brick-laying or teaching or curing the sick, 
* manufacturing or conducting a commercial enterprise 
Hs sure of his hire. The wealth that he needs runs after 
m, flings itself at his feet. There is such a demand for 
ficiency that the efficient man is certain to find hands 
tetcher out, doors open to him on every side. 

| So the only cure that I can see is a change in the inner 
ew; not allowing ourselves to take a mean, sordid view 
. our life, not allowing ourself to think that the main 
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making, but to keep prominently before us the ends whi 
are proper for us to realize. Then we shall think 
wealth as the means. We are really in business or in t) 
professions, first to do very effectively and very cor 
pletely the thing that we undertake to do, whatever it f 
I think this the foundation upon which all life shou 
be built. I do not care so much for beneficence ar 
philanthropy as for thorough-going efficiency. A mar 
character, and a woman’s too, depends on that; it is t! 
basis of everything. Honest, efficient perform 
the first end. You cannot serve society better than ] 
laying bricks honestly if you are a bricklayer; or 
building up a perfect organization of your business if yt 
are a business man; or if you are teaching, or engaged | 
art work, by doing thoroughly the thing you are abot 
Giving to the poor, taking care of the heed yin at is mc 
important and most commendable, but so far as its valt 
to society is concerned, it does not begin to equal 
moral value of efficient service. 

Other ends of life for which we exist are the suppo 
of those who depend upon us, the education of our ch 
dren, providing moderately for that pleasure and recre 
tion which is essential to maintaining the vigor of li 
and laying by for a rainy day. Then why should we si 
that we exist or work to make money? We are n 
really as base as we represent ourselves to be. Mone 
making is the incident; we are all capable of respon 
ing to those other larger ends. If wealth comes to 1 
in excess of our needs, then there are public uses to wa 
we can and should devote it. 

This is the thirtieth year of the Society for Ethic 
Culture. For nearly thirty years I have been laboring | 
this community, and I will not admit that I have ber 
laboring for an irridescent dream, or for something t 
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part of the day is to be spent in the business of mone 
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iubtle to be useful. I want to teach ethical ideals. To 
aave an ethical ideal primarily means that we shall not 
sell ourselves for something that is cheaper than we 
ire. For the sake of adding to our possessions, we 
hall not lower ourselves. I have had nearly thirty 
years of this public work, and in view of the insurance 
revelations, the materialism around us, the excessive 
uxury that is spreading everywhere, the lack of sim- 
jlicity, the lack of self-recollection, the haste, the excite- 
nent, the feverishness of life to-day, I sometimes ask 
nyself, is it of any use? Is it not all vanity of vanities, 
his teaching, this preaching? One stands by the side of 
he river of life, and there is the current, rushing, seeth- 
ng. What can one do by preaching to change it? I 
hhink there is bound to come a change, that our pace is so 
ast that we cannot keep it up. I think for one thing that 
he people who are hurt, those who are sacrificed to un- 
crupulous greed, are not in the long run likely to remain 
vassive, and that there is going to come a counter-move 
rom their side, and that the more they become intelligent 
bout the causes of their troubles, the more there will be 
vrotestation and counter-action. The preacher can at 
cast help to modify such movements and keep them sane; 

.e may help to moderate the force of the counter-move- 
tent that is coming. 

| And then the example of the disastrous effect on the 
haracter of the wealth-getter, which is written so large 
a these recent revelations, ought to produce a change. It 
ught at least to produce a shock, and lead the wealthy 
D consider whither they are drifting. Perhaps the 
reacher can help to point these morals and enforce these 
essens on both sides. At any rate, I am quite sure that 
Jere never was a greater need for ethical ideals than 


tere is now. 
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AN ETHICAL VIEW OF LIFE. 


By WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


-is by our thoughts of life that our manner of life is 
sly determined. By this I do not mean the thoughts 
now and then come to us, that are with us for a moment 
then vanish away, but our habitual thoughts, the 
ghts that become a settled view, that constitute the tone 
temper of our minds. Marcus Aurelius Says strongly 
we are what our habitual thoughts are, “for the soul is 
with the thoughts.” What are, friends, our habitual 
zhts, what is our view of life? No question is of more 
al importance, none goes deeper and comes closer home 


wish to urge upon you what I shall call for short an 
al view of life, which I shall set forth and present in 
rious bearings as I go along. Some of you may already 
it, in which case I hope I shall not weary you by 
‘ation, but confirm you in holding it; others may have 
random thoughts in this direction, or so far as you havea 
at all it may be of a different sort—may I have the 
t at least to make you see clearly what I mean and to 
your earnest attention to it! 

*rhaps I cannot do better at the outset than to set forth 
ay of contrast the ordinary view which men hold,—the 
‘to which they are led by deep-seated instincts: let us 
: the instinctive view. It is happily condensed by Goethe 
he says that the fundamental motives of a people’s 
ty are of three kinds: “Es will sich ernahren, Kinder 
mound die ndhren so gut es vermag” (that is, self- 
vation, the rearing of children, and the giving to them 
2st possible care). Goethe is so bold as to say, “Weiter 
t es sich kein Mensch, stell’ er sich wie er auch will” 
is, beyond these limits no man goes, whatever he may 
ad). And whether this is an extravagent assertion or 
10 one will question the powerful nature of these in- 
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stinctive desires. It is possible that there are those all 
whose activities spring from one or another of them—eit 
the wish to live or the wish to have offspring, or the wish 
do for their offspring all that they possibly can. Here ie | 
doubt, the motive of a great part of the world’s labor; her 
comes ordinary business or commercial activity; hence { 
making of homes, the various employments in them, savi 
and economy; hence schools, and even laws and governme 
(so far as these are necessary for our own protection and ; 
security of our property). And yet all this varied my 
does not go beyond ourselves. Our children, as fathers 
mothers know, are but a part, an extension of ourselves (mi 
a good parent being almost as uninterested in the ol 
world as if he or she had no children; and even our inte 
in an orderly and law-abiding community may be only to. 
end that we and ours may be protected in pursuing . 
private ends.) | 

It is not so easy to denominate and characterize peopl | 
it is views, and yet probably all of us have known per 
whose thoughts (to all outward appearance, at least) did 
go beyond this narrow range of interests. They were a! 
comfort, prosperity for themselves and advantages for fl 
children; whatever touched them at these points had t 
attention; they were industrious, ordinarily honest, and pe 
able, lovers of their homes; but beyond their business 
their families, they had no great anxieties or concerns. © 
motto of people such as these might be said to be, Let ust 
care of ourselves, and let others take care of themselves 
have not in mind any gross selfishness or any dispositio1 
injure others; but simply preoccupation with ourselves, plac 
ourselves first, looking on life from the stand-point of 
personal (always including thereunder our family) inter 
and judging everything by its relation thereto. No one 
understand that in speaking in this way I cast any repr¢ 
upon the activities that have their end and aim in oursel 
To strive to keep ourselves alive and to make ourselves 
fortable, to labor to have a home and children, and to ende: 
to do for our children all that we possibly can, these ar 
merely innocent and natural, but worthy objects; unwo: 
ness is only in stopping with them, in having no intet 
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yond them, in settling down to the smug existence they 
ly and being contended with it, in shutting out from our 
izon the ampler prospects that every human being ought 
yave. And yet I am afraid this contracted view of life is 
| prevailing one in the world; the race as a whole seems 
1 to be in its childhood or infancy and to love to remain 
‘re; and those who speak of higher things, those to whom 
y make a settled view of life, are in the minority. 

One step above the instinctive view of which I have spoken 
aken by those who wish to study and explore the world,— 
men of science. The scientific impulse takes a man out of 
iself and is enlarging in its influence. No longer bent on 
sonal advantage, the scientific student surveys, examines, 
lyzes, and wishes only to know the truth—the perfect, 
‘et truth—of the world about him. Yes, the world of man, 
society, of history, or of the phenomena of one’s own mind, 
may explore, not to turn them to any private account, not 
nake anything out of them, but from a simple disinterested 
ire for knowledge, from an unwillingness to leave any 
ner of existence unpenetrated by the mind, The life of the 
estigator, the scholar, may seem strange to us,—its retire- 
it, its absorption, its indifference to worldly fortune and 
ancement, its joys and satisfactions all peculiar to itself; 
‘it is a welcome reminder that man does not always live by 
ad alone, that he has a higher nature which now and then 
aands and makes a place for itself. And yet scientific 
suits themselves do not satisfy the whole of man, nor is the 
w of life which they naturally breed the highest one. 

it enters into the very idea of scientific study that we leave 
ime side any ideas or ideals, any preconceptions or demands 
ur own minds, in investigating a subject; it is we who are 
je taught when we go into the realms of nature or history, 
i our own minds can teach nothing. Ideas of what the 
(‘Id should be, if God created it, have no place in physics or 
hogy; we have to accept the facts just as they are. Ideas 
what the fortunes of a nation should have been, what it 
erved to suffer or enjoy, have no value when we are en- 
voring to find out what the actual history of the nation was. 
als of what Jesus or other religious leaders must have 
in, notions of what they could or could not have said or 
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meant (because they were Divine or divinely guided), ail 
of place in sound historical criticism. We have to form, 
image out of the data we have at hand; we cannot make ¢ 
beforehand and then interpret the data to suit. 
In a word, idealism is out of place in science; so it is 
strange that men of exclusively scientific pursuits, men wh; 
bent or tone and temper have been affected by them, sho) 
be more or less distrustful and uncertain when ideals ) 
legitimate kind are presented tothem. They are apt not tof 
at home in that region; they are like the exclusively a 
matical minds, accustomed to demonstration in everythi 
when probabilities or chances are before them,—the com 
they have been accustomed to use does not serve. If 
whole business has been to strive to make our minds a mir 
for the fact, we are naturally somewhat at loss when we h) 
to reverse the process, and first decide what the fact ough 
be. Yet this, if we stop to think of it, is what we havet 
in all action. For in this case, the image or notion does { 
follow the fact, and is not gathered by observation of it, | 
precedes it and decides what the fact is to be. After | 
action is performed, it may of course be observed like 4 
other fact of nature; but before it, it is not yet an exist 
thing, and I have to determine the manner of its exister} 
and if my whole bent and habit of mind is scientific, I am 
to feel averse to departing into new and untried ways. 
There is naturally bred thus a disposition to cling to w: 
already is, an aversion to venturing, an inclination to acc 
the world and society as we find them, and to think that 
future can be little different from the past. The put 
scientific man is prone to regard character as fixed and to 4 
ideals which vary much from the actual, utopias. For men 
general, it is easiest, it requires least effort of mind : 
imagination to follow the line of precedents and exist 
usages; but what I say now is, that even when the miné 
highly cultivated, if it is thus cultivated in only one directi 
the naturally conservative and unprogressive tendencies of 
race are reinforced. Of course, in saying this, I am 
assuming to describe individual scientific men, but onli 
habit of mind, a point of view which may or may not be ft 
adopted by special persons, and in most is probably onl 
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tudency. So the view of life I first spoke of is only a tendency; 
‘haps there is actually no individual who does not think 
netimes beyond the range of his personal or family interests; 
a the same, the tendency to limit thus one’s thoughts is a real 
2, and may be the practically dominating one ina life. I 
tink it is to be noted that none of the great men of science in 
gland (though I use science here rather in the conventional 
ysical sense),—none, unless it be Wallace,—seem to have 
smpathy with the reform-spirit of the time; it would be 
na to say that they are without ideal impulses, but those 
ijpulses have never had such play, have never been so cul- 
ated and reinforced by their studies and habits in life as to 
ie them clear, powerful, or anywise controlling. 
|There is a higher view of life than either that which is 
sd by our instincts or that which scientific pursuits naturally 
zet. Our instincts are within limits sound and good; science 
ig. noble pursuit; but both cover only a part of human life 
ai need to be supplemented and dominated by those ideal 
41s and aspirations that make the crowning glory of man. 
E an ethical view of life I mean one which starts not from 
9° natural instincts, not from knowledge of the world as it is, 
bt from ideas—and which makes these ideas the stand-point 
fm which we ever look at ourselves and at society about us, 
plain it how we will,—and that is the province of the phil- 
ipher, into whose field I do not now enter,—we have come 
unave ideas more or less contrasted with what we see and 
at we are. There are things that exist only to the mind’s 
, and yet we feel are worth more (or would be if they were 
il) than what we daily behold; actually, for example, such a 
ing as ‘‘a parliament of man,” “a federation of the world,” 
*s not exist, and yet the idea attracts us; truth between 
n and man, equal justice in the state, love and brotherhood 
asociety have a value in our eyes quite out of proportion to 
“extent to which they actually exist; with the thought of 
ir great worth and sacredness, we say they ought to exist, 
ji are as confident in making that assertion as in affirming 
17 scientific proposition whatsoever. Evidently this is a 
itinct attitude of the mind, a facing in a peculiar direction, a 
1.que activity; science is a study of what is; ethics is a study 
che ideal, of what ought to be. It is the same mind, buta 
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different exercise of it, and the crowning exercise, sined 
studying what is actual you may stop there; while in study, 
the ideal you are bound to ask why it is that the ctu 
not correspond with it, and so are led to explore the actua, 
fully, as carefully as if you were dominated by the scientj 
interest. Emerson speaks in the spirit of the ideal or eth 
view of life, when he says,— 
“The Lethe of nature can’t trance him again, 
Whose soul sees the perfect, which his eyes seek in vain.” 

But suppose that one intent only on knowing this ae 
world, physical and human, is effectually put to sleep so fa 
thoughts of what is higher and better are concerned, that 
vision of a perfect good fades away, that he becomes all e: 
and no soul, is not this a loss? J repeat there is no con 
diction between an ethical view of life and scientific knowle 
and ethics should be rather an inspiration to the scien 
student, both for the uses to which his acquisitions may) 
put and because such exercise of mind is itself noble; therd 
no contradiction betweeu an ethical view of life and 
natural instincts; but there is a contradiction between it ¢ 
either a scientific or an instinctive view of life. One can: 
have two views, two supreme habits of thought; one or } 
other must dominate, and the only view fit to dominate is t 
taken from the highest part of our nature, or, more truly, ' 
whole of our nature, understanding by that its unfulfili 
aspirations, its possibilities and its dreams, as well as its act 
attainments. 

And now let us ask what the ethical view of life, if pr 
tically adopted, would mean? How would it affect us? h 
would it show itself? what would be the peculiar tone ¢ 
color of our thoughts thence arising? For it is not i 
mediatly matters of conduct that I have in mind this morni 
but rather the character of our thoughts; it is our feeling 4 
view and inward attitude that I am concerned with. Fi 
it seems to me, with such a view, we should have with us 4 
bear with us the sense of a task. We should part with { 
notion that we are here to do as we please, to follow 
random impulses that may arise within us, to get enjoymé 
in whatever way seems most inviting tous. We should f 
held to something; we should feel that we must keep iti 
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membrance, and that, in virtue of it, there are some things 
‘e may do and others we may not; we should feel that our 
‘ves must be to this extent ordered, regulated. For the ideas 
‘om which we start are not for our diversion; they make a 
jallon us; though we may heed them or not, it is only when 
te heed them that we can approve ourselves; our main 
usiness in life is to help toward their realization. All this 
aat we call right, justice, brotherhood, and the perfection of 
ociety make a cause for a man who rightly grasps their 
jmport; and it is not enough for him to be comfortable or to 
jring up his children in comfort; it is not enough for him to 
judy nature or human history. He must ask, Is right being 
one in the world? Is society becoming more humanized? 
Jhat am I doing myself to bring in a better order of things? 
‘uch an one may be as industrious in his daily work or busi- 
yess as any other; he may be as good a husband and father as 
jny other; he may love to explore and analyze the facts of 
Jature and society as well as any other, and yet he will have 
jae higher interests in addition; his heart will ever beat in 
mison with right and justice, and his daily aspiration (if not 
\rayer) will be, Let the better day, the day of love and brother- 
ood, come! 
Under the influence of such thoughts, life begins to wear a 
‘erious aspect. If, whatever else we do, it is our chief mission 
help toward the victory of good over evil and right over 
rong in the world, it is no trifling matter if we settle down to 
*sser aims and care only to live comfortably, to attain worldly 
access or to gain knowledge. Hence, it is natural that we 
aould reproach ourselves for living as many of us do; and 
ach reproach is honorable to us; for if we fall short of what 
re ought to do, the least that can be expected of us is that we 
ould not excuse ourselves or take it as a matter of course. 
lence, too, we must be generally discontented with the state 
/£ society about us,—I mean not only with social conditions, 
jut with men’s minds, with their standards and measurements 
/fthings; we must be discontented with the average state of 
xind of the respectable classes, unconscious of any duties 
Jeyond philanthrophy as they ordinarily are, and with the 
verage state of mind of the working classes, because they 
ave so little sense of their rights and dignity and duty as 
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human beings. The man that takes his stand with moral ide 
must come near being in a state of chronic war with what h 
finds about him; he wants peace as well as other men, but h 
must have iton his own terms; he cannot have it by capitula 
ing with the world as it is; the world must first rise to 
higher level, and so his peace often seems afar off. Such 
man must know what gloom is and what the poet calls “th 
burden of the mystery,” 
“the heavy and the weary weight We 
Of all this unintelligible world ;” | 
for with visions of the good in his soul, why, he asks, is it ne 
realized? why is there the spectacle constantly before a 
men fighting one another, if they were meant to love on 
another? why is justice so rare in the world, if the world wa 
made for justice? why this disharmony, this confusion, thi 
failure, repeated failure, of the good, this power and pei 
sistence of what is evil and base? And yet, whatever hi 
mood, and however unable he is to give an answer to a. 
his questionings, he holds to his task; for nothing to himi 
clearer than that, nothing is plainer—not the sun in th 
heavens—than that the right and the good are to rule in th 
world, that it is in their nature to be sovereign thoughts, tha 
as men our work is to help make them rule, that herein is th 
supreme significance of our lives. 
The ethical view of life begets thus a serious, perhaps yo} 
will say a severe, temper. I own it is very different from th 
genial, optimistic mood which we naturally incline to, whic. 
we should all like to have, if we could. It is pleasanter t/ 
think that the world is about as it should be, that men an 
women are on the whole as good as they could be expected t 
be; and it is wonderful how art can transfigure the world 
how paintings can make even battle-fields pituresque; an 
how, if we only knew of poverty and want and sin and suffe 
ing in pictures or in the pages of a novel, they may almost los 
their repulsiveness and seem more like a bit of sombre colot 
ing ina landscape than anything that ought not to be. Ye 
when we have direct contact with these things, when we pai 
ticipate in them and experience them, such illusions vanist 
Above all, when we willingly do wrong, when we voluntaril; 
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eld to passion and base impulse, we know that this is evil and 
ily evil,—that our only attitude toward it thereafter must be 
| be of repentance,—our only feeling one of self-reproach. 
‘ence, these things being so common, if there is any dis- 
nection at all between right and wrong, if there is any 
fference between good and bad, if there is any meaning, 
ren, in the judgments “ought” and “ought not,” optimism, so 
ras the present order of the world is concerned, is out of the 
1estion; it is impossible for the higher spirit within us to feel 
home here, and it must sometimes seem as if about us were 
great darkness rather than light, a darkness in which light is 
riving against odds to shine. 
| It is nothing new to feel in this way; it was the feeling of 
ssus and of the early Christians, as they looked out on the 
orld,—the then existing order was indeed so bad in their 
es that it was destined to be destroyed; it was the feeling of 
€ ancient prophets and of more recent reformers; those who 
‘we stood for the higher right have ever been in the minority, 
id Lowell hardly exaggerates, when he speaks of Truth 
ting “forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne.” 
(see no way out of it; if we take our stand with moral ideas 
emust be more or less in a state of mental unrest and dis- 
yproval; and if we will be complacent, at ease with ourselves 
iid with society about us, it can only be by giving up our 
joral ideas. Take which stand-point you will, but do not 
ink you can blend them; do not imagine that you can speak 
truth and honor, of equal justice and of human brotherhood, 
id mean what you say, without being led into struggle and 
arfare, without being moved to indignation and resentment, 
ithout forever giving up the notion that you are to lead a life 
(quiet comfort and enjoyment, or that by scientific studies 
u can ever satisfy yoursoul. For those who take the ethical 
ew, or, what is the same, who range themselves with God, 
€ must be at bottom a fight, and to be able to have it said of 
‘when life is over that we have fought a good fight, may be 
‘© proudest reward we could ever have. 
_ And yet, serious as such a view makes us, dissatisfied and 
| at ease as we may be, we are never allowed under its in- 
lence to lose heart; its natural accompaniment is rather 
ith. Somehow there is perennial freshness in the ideas 
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belonging to the higher zones of our being; or, if we are tire 
and everything for the moment seems dull and commonplai 
to us, let another utter these ideas with a touch of real appr; 
ciation and they will appeal to us with all their characteris: 
power. These are the “ Divine Ideas,” 
“Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so.’ 

When we think of goodness and love, of truth and honor at 
justice, we are so attracted to them, that we could soon; 
think of men acting under their influence than not. Ti 
strange thing from the higher stand-point is not good, b: 
evil. It is easier to be credulous than sceptical; it is not i 
rational part of us, not thought or conscience, but experien: 
that reveals the world as so awry, that makes us aware 
hatreds, jealousies, meannesses, lusts. And with all that i 
sees, with all the shortcomings and deformities of society, yil 
can never make the mora/ believer admit that these are thin; 
that must be. Let changes come fast or come slow, let the 
be revolutions or evolutions, you will never find that he thin} 
changes are impossible,—changes in the moral world, in ti 
social world, as truly as there have been changes in the histo: 
of the earth and in the development of the solar system. Yi 
may present all the statistics of crime, for example, and | 
will admit the facts, as unvarying as they may be, and yt 
deny that they needed to be as they were. Depressed he m 
often be, yet he will rebound with the thought that if t 
education and surroundings of the criminal had been differei, 
if such and such influences had been brought to bear upi 
him, he might not have done what he did | 

Such thoughts, such faith cannot practically affect the pa, 
of course; what is done is done (whether necessary or no; 
yet in the present and for the future such faith can work a 
act as a determining force. Be the past what it may, wo 
now: that is the spirit of the believer; and never will he gi: 
up to the fatalism which says that as things have bec 
they will be, and effort isof no use. He will let the sociologi, 
the scientific political economist analyze and tabulate exist 
social tendencies and the forces at work in the industr! 
world as carefully as they may, and be thankful to them for. 
and yet wherever there is injustice, wherever there is clé 
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reed, wherever there is antagonism of interest and a preying 
n the weaker by the stronger, he will point it out and hold up 
ae nobler ideal and dare believe that all might be brought 
Ato harmony with it. He will not allow that men are bound 
» be selfish beings (in the sense in which selfishness is ignoble 
ind yet so widely exists); they are bound to us only so long as 
aey want to be, and yet in Some moods almost all men wish 
> be good, blameless, gentle, affectionate, to love and be 
yved, to be friends, lovers, helpers of their kind; and could 
ye but make those moods habitual, could we but bring the 
veart of man, “the angel heart,” to the surface, or rather into 
lay, could we even only make selfishness contemptible instead 
f respectable, as it now is, and awaken a universal longing 
or a reign of love, the problem would half be solved. The 
ault 

“is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


tis not so much that nature has made us selfish as that we 
llow ourselves to remain so, when higher ideas, higher 
jossibilities stand before us; and in the large sense of the 
yord, nature has given to us all that we have, so that in the 
cuest, fullest sense of the word it is as natural to be unselfish 
s selfish, just as the fair blossom and fruit of a tree are as 
ormal a part of it as the dark and hidden root, though they 
ome later in time, and may possibly never come ot all. 

Hence the ethical view inclines us to the side of all forward 
jovements in society, to be sceptical of them only in so far as 
aey are partial, one-sided, and not sufficiently thorough; to 
ch a view, visionary and utopian are entirely relative words; 
aking men as they are and their habits and customs as they 
re, almost everythiug better than we now have is utopian; 
‘ut history has shown time and again, the history of our own 
ountry, of this very city, that things that are impossible in 
me state of the public mind are yet perfectly feasible in 
nother. Change men's thoughts, their wants, their aspira- 
tons, and straightway the utopian becomes the MRE 
|Mind is the spell which governs earth and heaven.” O, I 
Ometimes think that all good is nearer to man than he 
Teams; that heaven is not so far aloof from this world as it 
eems; that here on this very earth the kingdom of God 
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might begin as Jesus thought it would, could we but be gre: 
enough, could we but give ourselves up to those divin; 
motions that now and then come to our hearts, could we b; 
trust ourselves on those deeps of love and power that are ey | 
close within and around us, and yet we make so far! f 
So I picture the ethical view of life as putting us in 4 
attitude of expectancy. Not only’does it make us believe th: 
good is possible, despite all that history and our experien; 
tell us, but it makes us look for the good; for so much dol 
belong to the world, so truly is it a part of it, though a pet 
that has not yet appeared, that we expect it and await 3 
appearance, as the farmer goes out into his orchard on a sprir 
day and looks for the buds on the trees. For the good that » 
speak of, the good for an individual or for society, is not 
fancy, a random, arbitrary creation of our minds; it is but 
name for the uncompleted nature of the object considered;t 
is what the object has not yet become and yet is destined ) 
become, just as a house that is building is incomplete till 3 
roof is put on, or a human being is incomplete till it hs 
attained the full stature of manhood or womanhood. If t} 
race developed normally, we should see love and justice i 
possession of it and ruling and regulating it more and mores 
the years and centuries go on, and all change would t 
progress, and all progress be toward the perfect goal. Weo 
not see this, and yet we look for it; it is our attitude. VW 
cannot make up our mind to there being no progress 
society. When a movement arises in society to meet a) 
need, to better the condition of any class, to remedy aur 
abuses, we look to see it succeed. We may be mistaken; a1 
yet we hope—for hope is the habit of our minds; somehow v 
are braced for it in the climate of ideas in which we live. VW 
may be called simpletons; and yet we should rather keep or 
faith and hope than almost anything in the world; we shou 
rather trust all and be deceived than, asa gifted woman hs 
said, ‘Lose the blessed hope of truth,” and become so wis, 
so dead to the possibility of higher things, that we have > 
heart to welcome them when they come. And asa matter) 
history and fact, who does not know that this very stream 
expectancy and hope it is that sometimes makes great thin : 
come in the world; that if you take hope out of a peopl 
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hart, it dies (spiritually); that if you deprive any man or class 
(men of prospects for the future you make them listless, 
idifferent—witness, for example, the working classes in any 
strict where they have been beaten time and again in efforts 
better their condition, how the light goes out of their faces, 
iat apathy, what a hangdog look and manner! O friends, be 
the blessed company who look for good in the world, who 
(pect victory for any righteous cause, for it is such who bear 
e world onward as on a tide and keep the race from sinking 
to apathy and brutal self-content. When you see a man or 
:yman, expect what is good of them, until you are obliged to 
mit the contrary; and when you ave obliged, still expect, still 
1d to the possibility of better things in the future, whatever 
ay have been the past. When you look out on the face of 
ciety, of our poor suffering humanity, with its unhappy poor 
‘d its unhappy rich, and with its many happy who have no 
ihe to be happy, on our humanity diseased, deformed, bloated 
ione part and starved in another, so that, as a prophet of 
Irael once said of his own community, there is no soundness 
iit from the sole of the foot even unto the head—look on it, 
lay, and yet dare expect better things for it, dare look for 
talth, for new life, for an equal joy pervading all its parts, 
cre join the poet in his dream of a time 


“When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps, 
But smit with freer light shall slowly melt 

In many streams to fatten lower lands, 

And light shall spread, and man be liker man, 

i Through all the season of the golden year.” 


'One word in closing. I have spoken of an ethical view of 
[>in contrast with that which arises when we are controlled 
our instincts or by purely scientific interests; but I have 
: contrasted it with the religious view of life. With a true 
igious view it in essence coincides; and yet it it is ever the 
t of a true religious view. Does religion make us feel that 
ce this is God’s world somehow everything is right in it?— 
/Msuch religion is false. Does it give to the order of society 
Ce us, with all its unrighteous distinctions and inequalities, 
#: Sanction of the Divine Will?—then does such religion 
jaken conscience and make itself an enemy to progress. But 
treligion identifies the Divine Will with what is right and 
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just, with all the higher aspirations of the human heart ai 
conscience, if it says that all the contradictory facts we : 
about us are opposed to the will of God and must change or 
destroyed, then is such religion an ally of ethics anda A 
of man. 
The trouble, so far as religion is concerned, is that the 
who have it—what passes for it—are so largely lulled to sle 
under its influence; and that those who have it not are sinki 
more and more under the influence of what I have called t 
instinctive view of life. Itis the pitiful thing about a one-sidd 
development,—a growth of scientific habits of thought withdt 
a corresponding growth of the moral nature,—that many i 


have become incredulous of the old religion lose almost 
the uplifting influences in their lives and give themselves | 
simply to seeking for comfort and enjoyment for themsell 
and their families. They have but one life to live, they : 
and so they are going to get the most out of it. The visi 
that they could hardly help having now and then in the «c 
religion—for, at least, there are traditions of the higher si 
in it—fade away from their minds; and they see simply { 
earth about them and grasp for the goods that are nearest 
hand. O, there is need for voices to-day that shall awakr 
men out of the moral sleep into which so many have falli 
there is need for voices that will stir the sense of right or¢ 
more, of unalterable standards by which individuals and col 
munities are judged, the sense of higher ends of living thr 
simply to eat and sleep and propagate our kind, the sense o% 
great goal for which humanity should strive, and in {¢ 
striving for which these lives of ours, our homes, our busines 
and all our pursuits may be touched with a holy light. My 
these voices arise, and the right more and more conquer, 1f 
good more and more prevail in the world! 
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} 
Many women and more men are to-day, especially in \ 
larger centres of population, without church affiliations. i 
is as difficult as it is needless to determine how many peol 
belong to the unchurched class. The most conservative i 
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mates afford a serious challenge to those who believe that 
church is an indispensable factor in the higher human lif 
Several reasons may be discovered for the present disafi 
tion of many persons from the churches. Preoccupation wi 
worldly interests is undoubtedly the determining cause wi) 
very many. 
“Getting and spending we lay waste our powers.” | 
Human energy is seriously taxed both by toil and pasti« 
The rush of recreation is little less fast than the pace 
industry, and in proportion as men are freed from rind 
toil they are often caught up in the whirl of pleasure a | 
Engrossment in the tangible precludes devotion to the spi 
ual ends of life. 
Culture is also a cause of church neglect. Education cla 
its part of human energy, increasingly for the adult as for 
child. Literature, art and music are not only easily accessi' 
but they thrust themselves upon the unwilling. Comm 
finds a realm for its promotion in these culture interests, wh 
afford vocations, carried on under the stress of competit: 
As the masses slowly and surely arise above the level of 
ject physical want these intellectual interests rush to m¢é 
them and challenge their attention. 
t 


Culture has won its devotees, as enthusiastic as thos 
religion; and there are many who have come to believe t 
culture is to supercede religion. Those who preach the § 
pel of culture promise that through the broadest participa 
in the intellectual and moral life of the past there shall cc 
a more splendid realization of humanity in the future. E 
if the number is small of those who carry their devotior 
culture to this last degree of enthusiasm, there are very m 
who are, perhaps unconsciously, borne along with this 
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ulse, with the result that their attitude towards religion, and 
specially towards religious institutions, is greatly changed. 

_ Ever more than culture, science has won for its interests a 
aost enthusiastic following. The dream of science is of a new 
arth, and the pathway it appoints is that of knowledge, es- 
ecially of the laws and forces operative in the material world. 
vhen one realizes the material progress which has been won 
arough the practical sciences, and the promise of further re- 
alts given by the mechanical arts under the tutilage of 
cience, it is not difficult to understand the hold which science 
as taken upon the imagination and even the emotions of the 
est minds, as well as of the populace; nor is it strange that 
ae vague and long-deferred hopes of religion should seem to 
‘any as poor and impractical in contrast with the very defi- 
ite and already partly realized hopes which science fosters. 
The present time is witnessing the awakening of a new so- 
al idealism which arouses the dream and purpose of noblest 
ten and women. The social reform movement, whether 
ith socialistic, political reform or other tendencies, is one 
tthe master impulses with no small part of the thoughtful 
2ople of to-day. The appeal of social reform is to much that 
highest in human nature. By some it is called a religion, 
ad by many it is felt to be such. Little wonder is it that large 
ambers turn from the churches to what promises more ready 
‘tainment of the higher goal of personal and social life. Nor 
, it inexplicable that even the efforts of the churches to con- 
2ct with the social impulses, hindered as the churches are, 
y tradition and varied purposes, from giving a single-eyed 
evotion to social reform, should fail to hold the allegiance 
those who have come to regard the improvement of society 
3 the only good to be striven for. 

New life, new purposes, new visions have sprung up in the 
tarts of men, and with many these new impulses have left 
) place for the old interest of religion. 

‘There still linger, among the elder generation, many 
hose disloyalty to religion was provoked by the repellant 
tees within religion itself. And as the younger generations 
me to face the problems of the higher human life these 
ternal discords of the religious ideal become hindrances to 
‘eir acceptance of the church. The church has often, if 
ot always, tacitly or explicitly condemned the worldly and 
‘tellectual interests, in a way to compel choice between the 
orld’s way and what has been regarded as the religious way, 
‘life. The ideal of self-denial is latent in Christianity. Pov- 
ty is the New Testament condition of spirituality. The 
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Jewish scriptures are also easily interpreted in inendiaa 
with, if not poverty itself, yet those human duties the fulfil 
ment of which is hardly consistent with a personal use ( 
wealth. Churches have found no serious embarrassment ; 
the ideal of poverty, but have easily made friends with weal 
and luxury. Many who are prominent in the churches a 
found to be among the most unscrupulous in their busi 
dealings. Nevertheless, there is a latent antagonism betwee 
the ideal of religion and that of worldliness, which not on 
repells from the church some who deliberately choose tl 
worldly way of life, but also repells some whose devotic 
to the ideal of religion makes them sensitive to the failure ’ 
the church to consistently maintain it. | 
Religion has often, in a mood of bitter reaction, denounec 
all of the enjoyments of life. Puritanism only brought in’ 
supreme relief certain lights which shine through all religior 
history. Many still, in the name of religion, cry out again) 
every recreation and pastime. The church has now general/ 
surrendered to the claims of men for enjoyment; yet the a 
tagonism between religion and pleasure is clearly apparen’ 
and now as ever men and women, forced to choose betwee 
the two, turn their backs upon religion. Nor is it alwa’ 
because of a perverse delight in things denied that the way | 
pleasure is perferred. A pure pleasure enjoyed in harmot’ 
with a true ideal of life is less injurious, surely, than pleasure 
however pure in themselves, which are rendered dangerous F 
being proscribed. 3 
A still greater antagonism, more characteristic of the pre 
ent age at least, exists between culture and religion. This a: 
tagonism is for many even more serious than the absorbir; 
interest in the intellectual life, already specified. Scienc 
philosophy, history, literature, —all tend towards a state [ 
mind inimical to the tenets of religious faith. The stude: 
comes very soon upon the necessity of choosing between gec 
ogy and the creation stories of Genesis, between evolutia 
and the Fall of Man, between natural law and special prov 
dence, between a life of obedience to the law of nature and: 
effort to win special blessings through prayer and mirac, 
Even though a new theology is striving in the interests [ 
religion to resolve this antagonism by bringing religion a 
line with culture, yet there is much of religion which s 
delights in emphasizing the antagonism; and a generatia 
has grown to maturity amidst the noise of controversy, wil 
no other possible result than that many have turned to ct 
ture rather than to religion. 


These are some of the main causes for indifference towards 
he churches. These causes are also at work within the 
jhurches as well as among those who are to be classed with 
he unchurched. Upon many persons who nominally belong 
o some church, and attend its services with greater or less 
‘egularity, these latent antagonisms of religion and modern 
fe have steadily wrought, with the result that religious ardor 
3 cooled, convictions disturbed, ideals dimmed, and loyalty 
0 the church slackened. The vitality of the churches is not 
eriously affected by those who have withdrawn from them, 
‘ut their vitality is greatly lessened by those within the 
hurches who know only a conventional allegiance, while their 
ves are spent for ends which are antagonistic to the interests 
f religion. 

It would therefore be fair, perhaps, to include among the 
mchurched many who while still in the churches are not of 
he churches, and the mission of Ethical Culture may be as 
reat to these nominal churchmen as to the unchurched, in 
ae stricter sense. To those who feel the paramount demands 
f the material life, who readily surrender to the craving for 
njoyment, or who respond only to the interests of the men- 
al nature in the widest realms of truth, Ethical Culture comes 
rith a mission which neither the church, nor the school, nor 
ny other agency may so well fulfill. 

| There is, I can but feel, a mission of Ethical Culture to the 
hurches, to those who within the churches are most intelli- 
ently and devotedly consecrated to the religious life, as the 
arches represent it. The mission of Ethical Culture to these 
eligious people is to emphasize the claims of morality as 
reater than any interest in matters of speculative faith, and to 
bint the way to a larger and surer faith through the percep- 
on which the moral nature gives of the highest meaning of 
fe. Only when the churces shall make morality their greatest 
oncern shall religion be placed upon an enduring and truly 
elpful basis. But the special mission of Ethical Culture is to 
tat class of people for whom the churches have ceased, or are 
tasing, to be an authoritative interpreter of life. 

The unchurched may be divided into two classes, according 
) the attitude which is taken towards the church: on the one 
and those who are simply indifferent to all that the churches 
(present, and on the other hand those who are antagonistic 
) the interests of the religious view of life. Roughly speaking, 
wese are, respectively, the agnostics and the iconoclasts. 
‘gnosticism may rest upon the philosophical principle that 
‘an is unable to know anything beyond the narrow range of 
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his experience, and is thus precluded from grasping any of tl 
ultimate principles of religion; or agnosticism may, as it oft, 
does, practically rest upon mental and moral indolence, an uy 
willingness to make the needed effort to think beyond the lir 
ited range of commonplace experience. So, too, iconoclas 
is of two kinds: the one a blind rebellion against any sta 
ards of thought and life which serve as a restraint upon me 
tal and moral waywardness; the other a profound moral r 
action upon accepted standards because they are unworth 
and in the interests of a higher interpretation and realizatic 
of truth and integrity. 

What is known as Liberalism, a movement towards liber 
—often interpreted as an end in itself—very frequently co 
fuses these different impulses of agnostics and iconoclasi 
and regards as worthy any effort to break with, or destr 
the ancient standards of faith and life. Ethical Culture, 
I understand it, is very far from this, to me unworthy, sta 
of mind,—this attitude of revolt. Distinction must be mai 
between opposition to old creeds and disciplines in the inte 
est of a higher realization of truth and life, and opposition f 
its own sake, or in the interest of unrestrained indulgence 
the lower impulses of humanity, against which religion hz 
in all of its higher forms, stood as a safeguard and protagon: 

Makng this distinction, realizing the worthiness of the pt 
pose which the churches have consciously served, and are st 
trying to serve, Ethical Culture declares to the unchurch: 
that there is something significant and precious in the attitu 
and effort of the churches. This declaration is the more val 
able for the fact that Ethical Culture does not itself strive 
be a church. The ethical culturist speaks not as an advocai 
but as a student, not as an apologist, but as an interprete 
not as a partisan, but as an unbiassed observer, interested on 
in truth and human welfare. His word to the unchurch 
deserves a degree of attention which neither the churchm: 
nor the freethinker merit. 

When Emerson, who gradually left behind him even t 
mild form and system of the Unitarian church, sings of t 
church, his song becomes significant,— | 


“T like a church; I like a cowl; | 
I love a prophet of the soul; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains and pensive smiles; | 
Yet not for all his faith can see | 
Would I that cowled churchman be.” 
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Appreciation from without is the only appreciation which 
ay bear weight with those who are sceptical or antagonistic. 
he ethical culturist, like Emerson, whom in a way he may 
‘stly claim to follow—because he, like Emerson, stands out- 
de the portal of the temple—may bear efficient testimony to 
hat he sees within. 

Religion is a want, its intuition is of things unseen. It be- 
ngs to idealism. It is a search amid life’s transitory forms for 
lat which endures and changes not. It is an affirmation of 
spirit. At its best it is a challenge to morality. It means 
scipline, self-mastery, the triumph of the higher over the 
wer elements in the nature of man. 

‘But this universal and enduring human need has by all 
surches been interpreted in terms of the passing phases of 
ture, and influenced by human conditions which soon give 
ay to other forms of life. The spirit embodies itself in the 
ster, and the letter killeth so effectually that the spirit no 
ager giveth life. Because the letter killeth many turn away 
om the spirit also and thus miss the good which it bestows. 
There is need of re-embodying spiritual ideals in forms and 
stems which shall make them again vital. The effort to in- 
<pret religious truth in terms of the present culture is to be 
mmended. While this effort is not beyond the individual in- 
test of ethical culturists, it does not, as I view it, constitute 
® main endeavor of a Society for Ethical Culture. I can but 
ink that the churches which preserve the traditions of the 
st have a large duty with regard to the reinterpretation of 
‘igious thought and its re-embodiment in appropriate forms. 
) its own members an Ethical Society is undoubtedly under the 
ligation of giving such stimulus and direction as may be 
ven to individual thought along religious lines; but indi- 
lually, rather than collectively, the members of an Ethical 
ciety should strive for a new appreciation of religious 
tths and ideals. And this is rendered possible by the fact 
wan Ethical Society, unlike the churches, is unhampered 
any dogmas or traditions, which inevitably impose a bar- 
t to religious reconstruction. The task of Ethical Culture 
rather to value the content of religions, than to undertake 
‘form new creeds and rites. It is to conserve the spiritual 
taning of life, which in these days is for many lessened or 
t. It seeks not as much a re-definition of religious dogmas, 
‘to conserve that fundamental view of human life which 
sards every human being as infinitely precious, and sees 
* true end of each and all to be not enjoyment, nor yet 
‘terial triumph, but growth in mind and spirit, into and 
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through harmonious and helpful relations with other hung 
beings. ‘That life is spiritual is a conviction the importa. 
of which far exceeds the value of any definition of spiritualy 
or any endeavor to build dogmatic systems upon the basis 
this truth. It is this fundamental recognition of the spiry 
ality of humanity which has given meaning and value toy 
the dogmas which the churches have cherished. 

To the unchurched Ethical Culture therefore declares ta 
there is something in the churches which they do withouiat 
their peril, that the spiritual attitude towards life is needjl 
that the consciousness of life’s significance, as being a 
than physical comfort and animal pleasure, is the only secr. 
ity for personal welfare and social well-being. The real vex 
of this attitude is that it inspires an effort to realize spi 
worth in conduct and character. The liberal, or progresiy 
churches seek to interpret this fundamental truth in termso: 
theology and ceremonial; but Ethical Culture seeks to in. 
pret it in terms of life and character. Progressive Juda 
and Liberal Christianity endeavor to reconstruct ne 
harmony with modern culture and social conditions, ta 
thereby it may become effective in practical living. Ei 
cal Culture, seeking the ends of the moral life, gives itselit 
the task of applying the idealism of religion to charac 
without the long and often unsuccessful way of reconan 
ing theology and ceremonials. It does not invite the n 
churched into a new kind of church; but it summons thn 
directly, into a new life, which shall be devoted to ends abv 
the material, a life of the ideal in the actual, vivifying | ( 
practical and concrete with meaning infinite and eterna ; 
life which because spiritually rich cannot but give new " 
ing to religious deals and purposes. 

Ethical Culture declares that we may do without the chuh 
but not without ideals. Life will be poor and worthless j1 
lacks the outlook and the upreach of the spirit. Our hurt 
ties are binding if we take only the expedient or legal 
of them; but they are not only more binding, they are also ll 
lowed when we feel that they are one with the order of fe 
Duty to wife, child and friend is still, perhaps, duty, even wet 
these human beings are regarded as little above the aninil 
but such duties become radiant and beautiful when humaity 
is seen through its higher nature, when the mind and a 
define for us the nature of the friend, the child and the we 
Mere self-respect, for which we even find no motive, will ti 
to withhold us from the grosser forms of self-indulgence; w 
to think of ourselves as parts of a spiritual humanity, to t 
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» viewpoint of religion, even without arguments for im- 
prality, will lift our self-respect into a reverence for the 
liv that govern us, reverence for the humanity with which 
y are entwined. 

Not a religion, not any dogma or form, but a spiritual attitude 
al view of life—this is what the ethical culturist proposes 
tithe unchurched, and this he declares to be the indispensable 
eidition of true and helpful living. 

fo the unchurched, and to those within the churches, the 
elical culturist proclaims the ethical interest as the paramount 
iverest in life. His task and joy is to insist upon the ethical 
els of being. There are other ends of life, which of them- 
sves or through other agencies find their emphasis. If man 
wuld live he must eat, and find protection from the storm. 
Te need of self-preservation urges man to toil. If he rises 
ave the plain of bare necessity, desire for luxury and increas- 
ij comfort still moves him to greater effort. Social praise 
isiven to those who succeed. The unchurched, because often 
wh no life-ideal to guide and challenge them, frequently 
alndon themselves to material pursuits. To them, as to the 
clrched, over whom the power of the ideal has lost its com- 
“gee Ethical Culture comes with the insistence that even in 
i pursuit of the means of life, one must serve the meaning 
o'life ; that one must so work, so perform his part in the 
wild’s activity, that he shall himself become more of a man 
—1e woman also more of a woman, and at the same time 
ik the manhood and womanhood of the human race. 

_Jpon the instinct of race perpetuity, sex-love, and delight 
nchildren, depends the continuance of the human species; 
| without ethical purposes the race will still survive. Bi- 
sy is urging the physical view of marriage, and an age of 
Tiquility and material prospertiy gives the physical view 
u scope. Famine no longer claims the children, at least of 
western civilization; the plague claims few human vicitms: 

niks to the triumphs of science even war threatens but few 
va untimely death; and starvation comes but seldom even 

Othe least advantaged. But dangers worse than these 

t already upon us. The physical view of marriage leaves 

ie who hold it open to illicit temptation. Marital infidelity 

Sardly checked by prudence. Divorce, designed as a rem- 

for intolerable ills, becomes a threatening evil, endanger- 

vat very existence of society. The physical view may hold 

; 


‘nt and child together while the child is physically depend- 
f but it does not secure the life-long bond which the moral 
ifrequires. In proportion as religious disciplines are slack- 
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ened, and religious ideals dimmed, the world needs the a 
tence which Ethical Culture makes upon the spiritual ends)f 
marriage, and of every human relationship. ! i 

The mission of Ethical Culture to the unchurched is‘ 
accentuate the positive and ideal aspects of the intellect] 
moral and religious life. If the unchurched are characteriid 
in part by a growing indifference, they are also frequeny 
engaged in the task of destruction—trying to free men,\s 
they say, from the night of superstition and fear. The work) 
destruction is sometimes necessary. It has been well dd 
effectively done in recent decades. It may be necessary sl 
at times to assume the task; but destruction can mean ‘ 
little unless followed by reconstruction. Taking away, even i 
evil, does not increase the sum of life. The moral life of 4 
manity has in recent years suffered from this fact. It has bér 
_ effectively declared, Thou shalt not believe the ancient a 
It has not been so effectively said, Thou shalt observe the le 
of life. Old constraints have lessened; new moral constraits 
have not always been forthcoming. The time has surely cox 
to magnify the positive side of morality. Rights must gv 
place to duties. Personal independence must be fulfilledir 
social interdependence. Men are related individuals. { 
one lives or can live alone, unaided, unconditioned. W2 
if our creeds become obsolete? Life is not antiquated. Ei 
day it is born anew. Though hierachies fall, we are still hs 
bands, wives, parents, children, friends, employers, emply 
ees, citizens. There is a right and a wrong way of being thre 
The right way leads to peace, joy, concord, prosperity ac 
fulfillment, in the long run, if not immediately. The wras 
way leads inevitably to pain and death. What is the gooco 
a religion that does not end in character and service? At 
what is the good of all our boasted freedom and enlighta 
ment, unless we become, because of it, better men and worn 
better souls and better citizens. 

So far as I am aware the Ethical Culture movement is 1 
only one which says to the unchurched, Go on if you will a 
must with your unbelief, but do not forget your duties. Ote 
movements make morality a by-product, the chief thing bei 
a resurrected or a reconstructed belief in religious dogn‘ 
Ethical Culture insists that whether or not there be a be?! 
either an old or a new one, the first interest of life is mo} 
Its message to the unbeliever is that man is more than1 
opinions, life is deeper than its explanations, and action Df 
of and related to character is the primary concern. Could? 
insistence which Ethical Culture makes upon the import 
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, morality, both of moral ideals and of the effort to live up 
» them, become the passion of the unchurched, the dangers of 
oubt and reaction, which many fear, would be overcome. 
ven the most sturdy defender of ancient ways would no 
anger have ground for battle against intellectual progress, 
hich often carries moral peril with it. 

But no man is sufficient unto himself. Our wisdom, cour- 
‘re and strength are social. The weakness of many to-day 
es in their isolation. Fellowship is helpfulness. We need 
ch other, in morality quite as much as in industry. We are 
ich other’s challenge, correction and inspiration. It is not 
aristian dogmas, or Jewish forms, which give vitality to these 
ults; but it is the contact of man with man, mutual aim and 
fort, which constitutes the strength and secures the perma- 
J 

: 
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incy of religious organizations. The unchurched classes miss 
fost in separating themselves from fraternity. They can 
ly make good this lack by developing fraternity among 
emselves. They shall more than substitute one fellowship 
r another if they can be related, not only to others who share 
common view of life, but with men and women of the most 
verse views, united in the effort to study and practice the 
“ght. Herein lies the opportunity of the Ethical Culture So- 
j2ties to be of greatest service. Their appeal for morality 
fab appeal not only to the unchurched, but to those within 
‘e churches who may hear it, to those who feel that there is 
yed of Societies which give themselves to the sole task of 
(veloping higher standards of right conduct, while attempting 
/ secure the observance of such standards as are commended 
i the best sentiment of the people of our day. If there is any 
|. mg other than the Ethical Culture Societies, which 
{mmons all men regardless of belief or unbelief, and seeks 


f 
j unite all in the common interest of a pure morality, there 
a, is none so insistent, so inclusive or so vital. 

{That the unchurched may gain the highest ends of his own 
r and that he may be most to others in their moral strug- 


{ 
L 
2s, he needs such co-operation as that which is offered in this 
ical fellowship. The Ethical Culture Societies invite to 
teir fraternity and effort for morality not only those of the 
‘urches’ who may feel the need of greater emphasis upon 
jorality, but also the unchurched. They invite the un- 
‘urched, not because they are unchurched, but because they 
«2 human, with intellects to furnish, feelings to nurture, wills 
Stimulate and train, passions to direct. They invite the un- 
‘urched especially because in many cases they are most in 
fed of a stimulating fraternity, and because often they are 
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the people capable of greatest service to others, but for 1 a 
of stimulus or opportunity, are least given to those forms 
service which mean most to the moral welfare and progre| 
of: men and women, whose moral needs to-day are not le 
than they have ever been. 

There are tasks which can only be well done by the nee 
collective action. Sore needs call for utmost effort. In eve: 
community there is a function to be served by a coma 
people whose aim is to interpret conscience, and speak 
word to the individual, in his daily engrossment with s¢€ 
and the material cares of life; and to society, often too mu 
absorbed in material interests to remember and seek to 4 
the ends of the higher nature of its members. 
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MENTAL HEALING AS A RELIGION* 


By Fetrx ApLeEr. 


A worp by way of introduction. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s 
“Japan, an Interpretation” is a book of absorbing in- 
terest. He makes us realize that the success which this 
wonderful people met with in their recent conflict with 
Russia, was due not merely or chiefly to the rapidity 
with which they assimilated the science and the inven- 
tions of the West. But here, as elsewhere, it was the 
man behind the gun that decided the issue. And this 
/man, or rather this people, seems to be endowed with cer- 
‘tain moral qualities which in them are the result of a 
discipline extending over centuries—yes, over more than 
a thousand years. For more than a thousand years the 
Japanese have been prepared for the achievements with 
‘which they now astonish the world, and the discipline was 
‘given them, as Mr. Hearn intimates, by their religion. 
‘It would lead too far afield to discuss the Japanese reli- 
gion here. Suffice it to say that the ancient Japanese re- 
ligion, the Shinto, consists of the worship of departed 
‘ancestors. 

__ Now this ancestor worship, this cultus of the dead, has 
‘certain very remarkable effects upon the way in which 
they conduct their life. The dead patriarch of the family 
iis supposed to be always present, and every action that 
‘would be pleasing to him is commended; every act that 
jwould be displeasing to him is severely repressed. For 
‘instance, reverence toward fathers, parents and grand- 
parents, would be pleasing to this ideal ancestor, and 
hence reverence is one of the qualities in which the Ja- 
‘panese people excel—reverence for parents and grand- 
parents they even carry to extreme. Again, nowhere else 
is quarrelsomeness so sternly punished. A quarrelsome 
person is expelled from the community. Anything like 


*An address given before the Society for Ethical Culture of New York. 
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dissension among the members of a family would provoke 
the displeasure of the dead. Cheerfulness is encouraged. 
The Japanese will smile in the midst of the most acute » 
suffering. Every sign of pain is suppressed, in order that | 
the happiness of the family group may not be clouded. | 
Then, too, there is the greatest devotion to the interests | 
of the family, and to the interests of the nation, which is | 
regarded as a larger family, the head of which is the | 
great emperor of the past; and thus we can understand the | 
willingness, nay, the eagerness with which the Japanese | 
soldier sacrifices his life for the Emperor and what the | 
Emperor stands for. Just as you will find in closely knit | 
family groups, a man or woman ready to sacrifice himself 
or herself for the good of the family, so in Japan, which 
is One great family, with the imperial ancestor as its ideal 
head, you will find this absolute patriotism, for which we 
have no parallel among the Western nations. | 
Now the point that I wish to emphasize is this: Here > 
we have a religion which appears to be in part, a super-_ 
stition, a worship of ghosts, and yet it produces certain 
remarkably admirable effects upon life. We shall have to | 
admit that in so far as it produces good results, there must | 
be some element of truth in it, and there is indeed within | 
the superstitious husk, a kernel of moral truth, namely 
this: A certain cultus of the dead, if it be only the cult | 
of memory and affection, is necessary to preserve and | 
maintain reverence among the living. If we have not. 
the right attitude toward our dead, we can never have. 
the right attitude of reverence for the living. One of the | 
reasons why irreverence is spreading is because there is 
a too quick forgetting of the dead, of the ancestral family 
heads. The Japanese realize that, and underneath their | 
superstitious customs there is a very important and valu- | 
able moral kernel. Then, too, there is the truth that fam- | 
ily unity is the nucleus and the prop of social unity. I do. 
not intend at this time to analyze or discuss the Japanese 
religion. I merely wish to draw the lesson that wherever | 
you find a religion beneficently affecting the conduct of | 
its followers you will find that it contains an element of. 
truth. But the contrary is also true: wherever you find 
evil effects upon conduct, you will be able to trace these 
ill effects to errors in the religion. This also is illustrated 
in the Japanese religion. The Japanese religion crushes 
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the individual. The nation, the community, the family 


_ presses on the individual like AZtna in Virgil’s story on 


Enceladus. Those dear and inalienable personal rights, 
of which we are so jealous, are little regarded in Japan. 
They say that the problem of Japan is how to develop a 


salutary and wholesome individualism without losing the 
_ advantage of those social virtues with which the disci- 
_ pline of more than a thousand years has endowed them. 


What I say then is, if, in the case of a religion, you find 


that there is a beneficent effect upon conduct, seek out the 
element of truth in the religion which may account for 
_ that effect, and conversely, if you find that there is an ill 
effect upon conduct, be sure that you will find fundamen- 
_ tal errors in the religion. Bearing this rule in mind, let 
us now approach the subject of this morning. 


Christian Science is constantly gaining new converts. 


It has already attained no inconsiderable strength. It is 


said to be spreading among the so-called cultured classes. 


_ In the great cities, it builds costly and imposing churches. 


The number of its adherents it is difficult to estimate. 


Some say hundreds of thousands, some say a million, 


some place the figures even higher; but in the absence of 


_ Statistics, especially statistics embracing the large num- 


ber of persons who are interested without being formally 
affliated, it is difficult to say how large a part of the popu- 
lation is influenced by this belief. It must however be 
considerable. 

The phrase “Christian Science” is too narrow. There 
are many persons who do not affiliate with the Christian 
Science congregations, and who yet are in accord with 
them in regard to certain fundamental principles. Mental 
Science is used as a designation for the opinions of such 
persons, or mental healing, and this, as the larger term, 
I have adopted in the title of my address this morning. 

Again, among those who believe in mental healing, we 
probably should distinguish two classes. Just as in the 
case of Jesus—I do not intend to draw a parallel in any 
other respect but this particular one—there were doubt- 
less two classes of adherents: those who sought at his 
hands the cure, and were willing to adopt the faith as a 
means to the cure, just as they would adopt the Kneipp 
Cure or any other cure, who wanted to be cured; and on 
the other hand, those who cared for the faith and for the 
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cure only as a corroboration and demonstration of the 


faith. There were many who heard, at the time Jesus — 


taught, that there had arisen a new miracle-working pro- 
phet, who could cure the sick, and they collected around 
him in crowds and followed him; and when he sought 
shelter in a house, they took the roof from the house and 
let down their sick from above, so anxious were they to 
get the sufferers within reach of his healing touch. What 
they wanted was the cure. A person who has been suf- 
fering for many years sometimes gets into a desperate 


condition and willing to do anything to be relieved. There 
is a new method of cure which people hear of. They 
adopt it. They are only anxious to try anything to get rid 


of their suffering. And in this way a great many people 
are interested in mental healing, because they have been 
sick and have tried all the doctors, and now there is 
this new chance, they think. They are not interested in 
the faith, they accept the faith. They accept it as they 
would take any other prescribed treatment; they want to 
be cured. . 

On the other hand, there are those who are interested in 
the faith, and who look upon these cures merely as the 
demonstration, as furnishing the corroboration and sup- 
port to the faith. It is with the latter class that I am con- 
cerning myself this morning. The subject I announced 
was “Mental Healing as a Religion.” 

Now there are two tenets in this religion. The first is 
that mind alone exists, and that matter does not exist, 
that matter is not real, and therefore that the ailments, the 
diseases that afflict the material body, are not real, do not 
exist, that they can be overcome or expelled by stout 
denial. And the second proposition is that sin does not 
exist, that there is no such.thing really as moral evil, that 
moral evil too is mere appearance, a mere illusion, and 
that it too can be expunged by stout negation. These two 
propositions I propose to consider in their order, laying 
especial stress on the last, and bearing in mind the result 
obtained from the brief glance at the Japanese religion. 
Let us first realize the element of truth in the mental 
healing attitude. There is an element of truth or else 
there would not be so many followers. I am never ready 
to believe that mere falsehood or folly or superstition 
have power to spread in the world. Wherever we find 
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that there is a large number of adherents to any belief, 
there must be some good in it, some truth in it. 


Now, there is evidently an element of truth in mental 
healing. The mind has power, a certain power—we 
should all admit—over the physical states. We need not 
spend time in rehearsing the familiar instances; the mere 
fact that your headache or your neuralgia may suddenly 
disappear when you receive a joyful letter announcing 
the unexpected arrival of a friend, is an illustration of 
the power of your mental condition over your physical 
state. The fact that when out of humor and apparently 
too ill to see company, you are nevertheless able, when 
compelled to do so, to straighten yourself up and to enter- 
tain the visitor, is an instance. The immunity from sick- 
ness enjoyed by physicians, in times of epidemics, is an- 
other instance. The fact that a chronic invalid, who for 
years has not been able to make use of her limbs, sud- 
denly, under the mental appeal of an alarm of fire, is able 
to get up from her bed and walk—all these examples show 
that the mind has power over physical conditions to a cer- 
tain extent. 

And it is also a fact, which mental science may bring 
home to us, that as a rule, we do not sufficiently exercise 
our mental power. We yield too readily to our physical 
condition. Especially, is it fear that is the great enemy. 
An accidental pain occurs. We fix our attention on that 
pain; we localize it, we make it permanent as it were by 
fixing attention on it. We get into all sorts of bad phy- 
sical habits in this way. We get a notion that we cannot 
digest certain food; we become excessively fastidious 
about our food; we are afraid that we cannot assimilate 
it, and we cannot. The fear fulfills its own ominous pro- 
phecy. Presently we may get into such a state from 
avoiding certain kinds of food that we become so deli- 
cate as hardly to be able to eat at all. Everyone has 
known persons who have thus been reduced to a state of 
semi-starvation. We cultivate morbid habits. We expect 
that a certain pain will come back at a certain hour; day 
after day, at a certain hour, it returns. We are lying in 
wait for it; we know it will come, and punctually to the 
moment, it keeps its wretched tryst. On the other hand, 
if we could only have confidence that it will not come, if 
we could only by some means be convinced that we have 
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broken our fetters, that we are free, that our apprehen- 
sion is baseless, if only confidence could banish fear, how 


suddenly we should be relieved. 

Now, it does not make much difference what engen- 
ders this confidence. What is called faith cure is con- 
fidence, the cure which is brought about by confidence, 
This confidence in some cases is engendered by putting 
one’s self into the hands of a new physician, of whom we 


have heard that he has cured hundreds of people afflicted 


as we are; it is the confidence that we bring with us that 
proves effective. In other cases, one born a Roman Cath- 
olic may be cured by a visit to the shrine of the Virgin at 
Loretto. One born a Mohammedan may be relieved of all 
suffering by a pilgrimage to the tomb of some Moslem 
saint. A Greek of old might be helped at the shrine of 
7Esculapius. The crutches hung up in the temples of the 
various religions, the emblems of sickness that have been 
dedicated to the various gods, demonstrate clearly enough 
that faith of any sort, by overcoming fear, by establishing 
confidence, produces cures. 

Now, what we can gather from these examples, whether 
we believe in mental science or not, is to utilize the lesson 
they convey. What is it that helps us? To think health 
and talk health, as Mr. Hudson puts it in one of his books, 
and not to think disease and talk disease. The one thing 
that we must avoid is to discuss ailments. We infect each 
other by comparing our sicknesses. Never allow your- 
self to talk sickness. Talk of anything else in the world. 
Do not darken the day and obscure the social atmosphere 
by expatiating on your little ailments. If you rise with 
a headache, disguise the fact. Have the grace not to 


speak of it, and in nine cases out of ten, the pain will leave | 
you, if you but forbear to allude to it. Surely this much © 


we can learn from the mental healers. 

And furthermore, this we can learn: It is suggestion that 
helps. Why then should we not be able to practice auto- 
suggestion, self-suggestion? Why should it be necessary 


for us to apply to some healer? Why should we not have » 


the wit to deal with ourselves, as they would deal with 
us, to suggest to our own minds pictures of health in 
place of pictures of disease? 

But if this were all, faith-cure religion, so-called, would 
not here concern us at all. The mental healers, however, 
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go very much farther than this. They say not only that 
in certain cases the mind has power over the body, but 
they refuse to admit the other side, namely that the body 
has power over the mind. Yet this we feel sure of from 
certain familiar experiences. We know, for instance, 
when the body is tired, when we are over-fatigued, that 
it is hard for us to think. We know that certain condi- 
tions induce delirium, certain alterations in the brain in- 
duce dementia, while in other cases there is an entire abo- 
lition of consciousness. Not only does the mental healer 
deny these facts, he holds that the cause of all diseases is 
mental, and hence that mind has the curative power in all 
cases—that mental healing can cure consumption and 
cancer, and that when you have broken your bones, you 
do not need to have them reset, but that the mind healer 
can cause them to be reknit. In other words, he leaves 
absolutely no room for medical science or surgery. Mrs. 
Eddy says in her book that she has herself restored de- 
caying bones to healthful conditions, and that she has 
brought back the wasted substance of the lungs. Mental 
healers have also claimed that they can cure blindness— 
it does not matter whether the optic nerve be destroyed or 
not. 

Now, in making these statements, the believers in men- 
tal healing can hardly rely on experience, because even if 
the cases which they report—the cases of consumption 
cured and of cancer cured, and the like—were established 
by carefully sifted evidence, the number of them would 
still be far too small to furnish a basis for their sweeping 
generalizations. A scientist might still say, it has just 
happened in a number of cases that people were cured; 
but since the number relatively is so small, there is no 
proof that mental healing was the cause of the cure. 

But in reality their statements are not based on ex- 
perience, but on a theory, of which they are sure before- 
hand, viz.: the theory that matter does not exist, that the 
only thing that exists is mind. And this is obviously a 
somewhat interesting reaction against the prevailing ma- 
terialism. Here are the materialists who have been tell- 
ing us for fifty years that there is nothing in the world but 
matter, and that mind does not exist. And now, by way 
of reaction, we have the mental healers who tell us that 
nothing but mind exists, and that matter does not exist. 
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But, there are certain objections to this position which 


I shall briefly glance at. In the first place, if matter be 


not real, what is it? J do not see how the words which I 
find in the literature of the subject, “more real” and “less 
real,” can be applied. Either a thing is real or it is not 
real. How can it be more or less real? Either a thing 
exists or it does not exist. Well, does matter exist? The 
answer is: It is a false appearance. But even a false ap- 
pearance exists. Even a dream is real in the mind of the 
dreamer, perfectly real, and can often be explained, and 
an hallucination is real in the mind of the person suffer- 
ing from it, and may be explained like any other happen- 
ing in nature. But how can this false appearance of mat- 
ter be explained? The assumption is that nothing exists 
except mind, and that God is mind, and God is truth. 
Well, if this be so, how could matter, the false appearance, 
come into the world? If nothing exists but truth, how 
can false appearance come from truth? Again, meeting 
the theory on its own metaphysical ground, if the mind 
has power over the body, then, since the body is only a 
part of the material world, the mind should also have 
power over other parts of Nature. If I can restore the 
wasted substance of the lungs, if I can correct apparent 
disorders in my own body, seeing that the body is a part 
of nature, why should I not, in virtue of my mental pow- 
ers, be able to correct the disorders that occur in external 
nature? For instance, when an eruption occurs like that 
of Mont Pelee, which destroyed thirty thousand human 
lives, why should mind-healers not be able to put a stop to 
that eruption? Or, if for some inscrutable reason the 
power of the mind is confined to a particular part of mat- 
ter, called the body, why should not the mind healer be 
able to construct an entirely new limb in place of a limb 
that was torn away, let us say, in a railroad collision? In 
fact, the head of the Christian Science church gives us to 
understand that Jesus did himself accomplish some such 
achievement, that during the three days in which he was 
buried in the tomb, he practically reconstructed his body. 
The mind healers go very far in following the logic of 
their position, but they do not go quite far enough. If 
it be said that material conditions limit the powers of the 
mind, then the whole position is relinquished, because if 
material conditions limit the power of mind at all, there 
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is no telling where to draw the line. Perhaps, then, can- 
cer and consumption are also material barriers which the 
mind cannot transcend. But if, on the contrary, the flaw 
is in the mind, if the faith is too weak, then again I am 
unable to accept that as a defense or explanation, for I 
am told in the literature of the subject that my mind, the 
only thing that is real about me, is truth, and how can 
truth be weak? 

But leaving the metaphysics of the subject, there is an- 
other objection and this is far more valid, and is bound 
to become far more important, as the mental healing 
movement progresses, namely, the objection which arises 
from our sense of human obligation toward the suffering. 
After all, though the rights of religious belief are very 
precious, there are limits to the right of giving effect to 
one’s religious beliefs. Some years ago, a man became 
honestly convinced—he was a fanatic—that it was his 
duty to sacrifice his son as Abraham had sacrificed Isaac. 
He had been reading the Bible stories, and had conceived 
it to be his duty to kill his son as an acceptable offering 
to the Lord. The law interfered, it being clear that a 
man has not the right to practice his religion at the ex- 
pense of the life of another human being, or to claim im- 
munity from punishment on the ground that his religious 
convictions constrain him to perform such an act. 

Now it is at this point that popular feeling is protest- 
ing, and it is this protest which the believers of mental 
healing will have to meet. Take the case of a sickness 
like diphtheria. You are a believer in mental science. 
The question arises: are you going to. leave the child 
without medical assistance and trust to mental healing, 
or will you avail yourselves of the benefits of anti-toxin? 
Here are figures, which I owe to the kindness of a friend. 
In the year 1895, anti-toxin began to be generally used in 
New York. In the six years before that period, the mor- 
tality rate was thirty-eight in every hundred. In six 
years after the introduction of anti-toxin, the mortality 
rate was fourteen in every hundred. In one thousand 
and eighty-three special cases, treated very early in the 
course of the disease by the Health Board physicians, the 
proportions were still more favorable; there were only 
four deaths out of a hundred; that is, ninety-six cases re- 
covered, and only four perished. This is the record. You 
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are a believer in mental healing. Your child is sick witu 


diphtheria. Are you going to give the child the advan- 


tage of those odds—ninety-six in its favor and only four 
against—or are you going to let it perish miserably of 
strangulation? The answer of the consistent mental 
healers, which I have heard myself, from the lips of one 
for whom I have the greatest personal esteem, 1s un- 
flinching: “Mental healing—no drugs, no anti-toxin.” 
We, the community, the friends, the spectators, look on 
horror-stricken. 

Is it that these people are cruel? Not at all. They are 
the most tender and loving. Is it that they are ignorant? 
I think we might all congratulate ourselves, if the same 
degree of general education and culture which one finds 
among many of our mental healing friends were general 
in the community. Their’s is a faith founded on the reac- 
tion against materialism, founded on the assumption that 
matter is not real. 

But we must remember that the evil consequence of 
the spread of this faith would be not only that certain in- 
dividuals will die unless the law steps in and protects 
them, and that certain others will suffer for want of the 
relief which medical science might give, but the effect 
would be—if this faith were to spread and become uni- 
versal—that all the medical schools would be closed, that 
the medical profession, as such, would be abolished, that 
all knowledge which has been accumulated since the days 
of Hippocrates, all the skill in surgery, all the alleviation 
of pain produced by anesthetics—all this would be per- 
mitted to fall into desuetude, and the laboratories in which 
Koch and the followers of Pasteur and others are even 
now seeking to wrest from the plagues of humanity the 
secret of their malignity, they, too, would be deserted. 

But what I have thus far said is preliminary after all, 
a stepping-stone to the second part of my discourse, which 
more particularly concerns our ethical platform. For the 
same position which the mental healer takes with regard 
to sickness, he likewise takes with regard to sin or moral 
evil. And the point I wish to call attention to, is that 
here, too, the same criticism applies as above, viz.: that tf 
this faith were to spread it would prevent the mitigating 
of moral evil in the world, just as the attitude toward dis- 
ease would prevent the possible mitigation of physical 
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evils. This is the point upon which I want to put the 
stress of my discourse. 

But again, to begin with, let us try to understand and 
set forth the good that is in this creed. The mental heal- 
ing attitude sometimes brings about a complete transfor- 
mation in the lives of its devotees; it changes them and 
makes them sweeter and better men and women than be- 
fore. It creates serenity, peace, calmness, aloofness above 
the grosser things, and a forbearance and patience with 
others such as they had not exhibited before; and these 
qualities are to be credited to the creed, just as the fine 
qualities in the Japanese people are to be credited to 
what is true in their creed. Only we must never make 
the mistake of assuming, because certain excellent re- 
sults follow from a creed, that therefore that creed is jus- 
tified as a whole. The serenity is due to the belief held 
by the mental healer, that the only real thing in him, the 
only true existence of which he partakes, is pure. He 
feels emancipated from the sense of uncleanness. He 
feels himself to be a part of God, in fact the only reality 
in him is God. But on this very account the virtue of hu- 
mility is likely to be stricken from his mind. The mental 
healer does not profess in his actual life to be sinless, but 
in his true self, he is already pure, divine. The mental 
healers sometimes speak in almost Emersonian accents; 
this life seems to them to be a kind of festival of the 
lamps. Every human being is a spiritual lamp; within 
him shines the everlasting light, and every other human 
being is a spiritual lamp of the same kind. Hence, the 
new regard for others, the patience with others. Hence 
also, the absence of sorrow, for this everlasting light can 
never be quenched. Death is as unreal as sickness or sin. 
The three unrealities are sickness, sin and death. There- 
fore when a friend, as we say, dies, the mental healer is 
glad, a trifle too glad, in the estimation of some of us, too 
little implicated in the sorrow. There is no cause for 
sorrow he says, because the friend has not died. What 
we call death is merely the disappearance of the false il- 
lusion, matter, body, which does not truly exist; the ever- 
lasting lamp goes on burning. 

What I wish to impress is that the mind-healing atti- 
tude is a religion, a creed ; that the impression which many 
people have, as if it were simply a kind of cure like the 
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Kneipp cure, is a mistake. Back of it is a definite creed, 
and that definite creed like the Shinto of the Japanese, | 
does operate certain very wonderful effects in the lives 
of its followers, though, as I think, also certain very de- 
plorable effects. 

And in respect to morality these unwelcome results 
must likewise be recognized. The mental healer is dis- 
posed to say to a person who is afflicted with some form 
of moral evil: All that you need to do is to assert your- 
self, deny the sin, say it does not exist; take a resolute 
attitude. A resolute attitude! Yes, it is very important 
that the mind be challenged to put forth its spontaneous 
power. And yet that is not sufficient. For just as there 
is a medical science based on the assumption that physi- 
cal disease has physical causes, and that these causes may 
be known, so there is a moral science based on the convic: 
tion that moral evil has causes, and that by investiga- 
tion these causes may be known. The appeal to the will 
is not enough. One should also study the conditions 
which are propitious and unpropitious to moral evil. 
Now the mental healing attitude would lead to the ig- 
noring of this causal side, this study of conditions, and 
hence it would hinder some of the most important efforts 
that can be made for the moral betterment of the world. 
Among these conditions are certain inner psychological 
conditions to which here I can only allude. 

And there are also certain external conditions. For in- 
stance, the overcrowded condition of the tenement house, 
where men and women and children, persons of all ages 
and sexes, are herded together within a narrow space, is 
surely prejudicial to purity. Excessive toil, by the ner- 
vous irritation which it produces, is unfriendly to tem- 
perance. And the entire present industrial system, so far 
as it affects the operatives in factories, is unfavorable to 
the development of independence. 

Now it is very well to admonish those who must live 
in the slums to put forth their strength despite the handi- 
cap, but it seems a cruel neglect of duty on our part to 
stand by and merely insist on the exercise of spontaneous 
mental force, and not at the same time pay attention to 
the removal of those handicaps, to the change of those 
conditions. It is not right to say that moral evil does not 
exist. Moral evil does exist; it is as real as matter is real, 
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and you cannot get it out of the world merely by denying 
it. That were a cheap and easy way—too cheap and easy 
—to cure the evils of the world, the evils of the tene- 
ment house and of poverty, and the like. 

And the tendency among the followers of mental heal- 
ing, I fear, will be lax on this side; they will not be 
profitable servants in the great task of social recon- 
struction and social elevation which is the moral task of 
the age. They will not be valiant comrades in the work of 
political purification, which is another great task of the 
age. Tor the remedy which in their estimation will solve 
all our problems, is just a new attitude, the attitude that 
looks upon matter as non-existing and moral evil as non- 
existent. In their churches there will be many rooms 
consecrated to mental healing, and in their literature there 
will be much about the new attitude, but when the forces 
gather for the great moral conflicts, for the great prac- 
tical moral conflicts of the time, so far as the mental heal- 
ing creed is concerned it will not insipre co-operation in 
those directions. You understand, of course, that I am 
not now speaking of the professors of the creed indi- 
vidually. We may not always judge the professor by his 
creed. Men are better or worse than their creed, and yet 
the creed has an influence, and so far as that influence 
goes, I feel it will rather deter men from constructive 
social helpfulness than inspire them to it. 

I trust I may not have seemed to you in my remarks, 
a partial or unfair critic. Indeed, I did not set out so 
much to criticise; nor was it my object to try to convert 
any of the followers or believers in mental healing who 
might chance to be among my hearers. Rather, this was 
my purpose: We are living in an age of doubt; many 
things formerly held certain have become uncertain ; every 
new religion, every new ‘faith, is therefore interesting, 
and thoughtful persons will ask themselves, What is 
there in this that appeals to me? Is there anything in it 
that appeals to me? Can I possibly accept it? And that 
question I have tried to discuss this morning. I have 
endeavored to show that there is in the mental healing 
religion an appeal to let the mind play its due part in the 
subjugation of our ailments, and on the moral side there is 
the serenity and the calmness of which I have spoken. 
And yet the preponderant influence seems to me profoundly 
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regrettable. The sick are deprived of those remedies which 
medical science might place at their disposal, and those 
who are morally handicapped of the advantages which 
moral science or the study of the conditions might place 
at their disposal. 

And so, in closing, let me summarize briefly the main 
reasons why I cannot accept such a creed: First, because 
it denies what to me is undeniable, that matter is real, 
and that moral evil is real. Secondly, because the mental 
science religion seems to me to be socially unproductive, 
sterile, on the side of social reform; and lastly, because 
it offers itself as a short-cut to health and goodness, and 
because I believe that there are no such short-cuts, no such 
royal roads, and that it is the most lamentable of delusions 
to suppose that there are. Medical science will still have 
to be built up slowly and gradually by the labors of thou- 
sands of devoted workers, and so will moral science. 

And not the least of the objections which I have to 
mental healing, is the slur it seems to cast on these labors 
in the past, and the impediment it would place in the way 
of the continuance of such labors in the future. 
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| THE FOUR TYPES OF SUFFERING * 


eg BY FELIX ADLER 


| Task you to walk with me to-day on a blasted heath, more 
waty than that on which Macbeth walked with Banquo— 
the barren, blasted field of human woe. I ask you to come 
1 me into a region of night and storm, to face the four 
eitd sisters that haunt human lifes the four weird sisters 
hose names are Poverty, Sickness, Sorrow, and Sin. Poverty 
the least of them. I think if any one were compelled to 
sé among these hags, he would say, “Give me poverty 
pite her rags.” Sickness is next in order. We should alf 
te t to endure physical pain vathes thaa to lose any of those 
m we love. And Sorrow és the next, but not the one most 
be dreaded. He who has endured some heavy bereavement 
ecustomed to look about him and say, “@h, there is no 
fering Itke my suffering, There is no one who has to bear 
ha load as mine” He ts mistaken—the guilty suffer more 
the afflicted. Better a thousand times death than shame: 
ete are depths below depths, abysses below abysses, in human 
ery. 
Now, to this fourfold problem of suffering we thvite the 
mtion of religion or philosophy, and ask them to propose 
consolations as they may have to offer. Christianity 
ces first, and denies in effect that there is any problem 
€ poor it says: “ The Lord is the Lord of the poor. Ve 
nd groan for perhaps seventy years—but ye are laying 
easures in heaven. Seventy years of straitened civcum- 
son the one hand, an eternity of joy on the other—who 
not endure the formes for the sake of the latter?’ To 
ick it bears the same message: “ Your stfferings here are 
‘porary, and will be compensated for in the hereafter. By 
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as much as you bear, by so much the greater will be yor 
reward. In the place of your thorny couch of pain, you w 
recline on flowers of paradise”” To those who have lost the 
friends, the old religion says: “ You have not indeed fost ther 
they are now living in the everlasting mansions; they a 
waiting to receive you at the gates. Have patience but. 
little while, and you will hold them once more in your for 
embrace.” And to the sinner it says: “I have a potent char 
to cure even your seemingly unappeasable sufferings. Belie 
in Christ, and he will cause you to partake of his perfectic 
And when you leave this life, your souls, white once me 
as the driven snow, will be received into the company. 
the blessed spirits”” The Christian religion gets rid of tl 
fourfold problem of suffering by denying that there is 4: 
problem. | 

Now, fet us hear what the modern evolutionary theor 
which in the minds of many is taking the place of Chr 
tianity, has to say on this subject. Christianity 1s peculias 
a religion for the unhappy. The evolutionary doctrine, 
commonly understood, I fear, is essentially a doctrine for t 
happy. It appeals to the strong, to the able, to those w 
survive in the battle of existence. It likens the progress 
mankind to the march of a host of mail-clad soldiers throu 


a narrow street. The street is full of people, and some 
crowded against the wall and crushed to death, while oth 
are flung upon the ground and trampled under foot, but - 
stately procession marches on with bands playing and bann 
flying, and the cries of the wounded and dying resot 
unheeded. Now, this may be a very comfortable doctrine ) 
those who are “ fit,” but how about the great multitude of | 
unfit, who hear from the evolutionists that their purpose 
life is to go to the wall—that their mission 1s fulfilled in be’ 
exterminated—that their business is to be trampled on | 
ground, and to let the car of progress drive over their prostt 
bodies? I doubt whether they will feel very much elated 
such a view of existence. And the poor, the sick, the sorr¢ 
ful, the guilty whose cause we are considering to-day, do 
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ong to the class of the unfit. They all represent failure in 
: or another of its forms. The poor have failed to secure 
. themselves material prosperity—they are unfit, so far as 
uniary success is concerned. The sick have failed to secure 
ysical health—they are unfit, so far as soundness of body is 
sen into account. The sorrowful have failed to win the 
vat desideratum of happiness—their lives are failures, so far 
joy ts concerned. The guilty have failed to secure inward 
istaction and pepose gt hcit lives are failures, so far as moral 
ilthfulness is concerned. “ Failures are ye alli in ilerea 
iVS, ye poor, ye sick, ye mourners, and ye SA ones,” says 
evolutionary theory. There is only one consolation to be 
ered you, namely, you are necessary failures. As it is neces- 
y that miiltons of seeds should be scattered upon the ground 
order that a few may take root and flourish, as it is neces- 
iy in a lottery that a whole series of unlucky numbers should 
drawn in order that the lucky one may arrive—so is it neces- 
, the world being arranged as it is, that there should be a 
Atitude of the unfit, in order that a few fit and efficient cones 
y be developed, that a multitude should dwell in poverty, 
order that a comparative few may be prosperous, that a 
Ititude should be sick, in order that a few may be sound, 
ta multitude should be unhapay, in order that a few may 
sad, that a multitude should fall into moral error, in ordet 
't the laws may be discovered by obedience to which the few 
Save their souls alive. But I doubt whether this is a very 
ting or inspiring doctrine to those who happen to be on 
'wrong side of life’s opportunities. I doubt whether the 
ucky numbers tn a lottery, if they were endowed with con- 
susness, would feel very much comforted by being told that 
Wit existence is necessary in order that the lucky number may 
ive. I doubt whether the million seeds that rot uselessly in 
ysoil, if they could take on the consciousness of living souls, 
ald feel very much consoled ty being told that their de- 
Bion was necessary, in order that a few more fortunate 
ls might take root and mature. And I doubt whether th 

ititude of human beings who are possessed of a living con- 
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sciousness do feel very much comforted or elated when th 
hear the strange gospel of the evolutionary doctrine, that th 
failure, the shipwreck of their hopes, their sad, blighted lt 
their indiscriminate annthilation, is necessary in order th 
few favored ones of the human race may reap the full hag 
of advantage. I am not now speaking of the evolutiay 
theory as it might be taught. Iam speaking of that doe 
as it is commonly understood, as it is generally interpreted. 
those who apply the analogies of the animal world, with 
due discrimination or allowance for differences, to the ¥ 
of beating human hearts—who discern in human Iife not 


exemplified among lions, and tigers, and apes—who recog n: 
no other goal of human endeavor but success—success, 
adjusting one’s self to the conditions of one’s environm 

and who have but scant pity, and scantier consolationgl 


sorrowful, and the sinful. These classes—and their nur 
count by millions on miffions—d they have lost the faith 


substitute for the religion of olden time, will receive but a 
response to their agonized appeals; and in place of the celest 
song that once struck with its ravishing music upon their ea 
they will hear only a mournful dirge. “Your mission 
to go to the wall—your highest glory is to accept in| 
patience the fact that your lives are failures. Be const 


by thinking that your defeat will pave the way to of 
success.” 


seems at first glance to open up but a dismal outlook to” 
who most need to be encouraged. This principle has’ 


into as perfect a crystal as possible, as we can imagine an @ ° 
seeking to grow into the stately proportions of a perfect @a 
tree, so we can realize the tmpulse of a human soul that se 
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| shape itself into as perfect a specimen of humanity as pos- 
‘le. But how will this message of perfection, as the goal of 
g, fit the case of the classes whom we are considering? And 
'e are bound to consider this question with entire frankness— 
‘e are bound to put ourselves into the place of the poor, the 
sk, the sorrowing, the sinful. Let the poor stand for the 
‘oment as the type of all the rest. I believe that there are a 
‘eat many persons in prosperous circumstances who never stop 
\ reflect how the abjectly poor feel—who never stop to think 
‘ow they would look on life if they were in the poor man’s 
tion. I want to ask this very question now—how we 
‘ould feel tf we were on the under side of life? If we were 
sep, deep down in the scale of existence? How that SHEE 
“which we think so highly now, would then content us? 
‘nd to bring out the point as clearly as possible, to ward off 
ie objection that the poor are fortunately prevented by dull 
abit from realizing their condition—that they do not know 
hat they lack, and thus do not feel their situation as keenly 
; we might suppose, I shalf assume the case of one who 
weived a good education early in life, and who once lived in 
fluence, but who has been reduced by a series of adversities 
\ the lowest level of want. Swch cases do occur. I am not 
fering a figment of the brain in place of reality. We all 
now of such cases. And now, I ask, would our religion fit 
ie circumstances of such a one? Would he derive a genuine 
mmfort from it? Would he, supposing him to have fost the 
ith of his childhood, find a new stay and support in it? 
or it must fit the circumstances of such persons, or else it is 
aly a fair-weather religion; and we might as well give it up 
t once, if in the hour of direst need it is likely to fail us. I 
1eet, then, with such a person as I have described, and he says 
»me: “Oh, you are teaching an ethical religion, I under- 
and; you speak of perfection as the aim of life. Well, there 
te various elements, I suppose, that make up the perfect. 
‘ou want us to aim at physical development, in the first 
istance. But, in that point, your religion does not fit our 
ise at all. You must know that I, and the class for whom | 


- 
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am speaking, are compelled to live in tenement-houses, { 
condition of which is notoriously unsanitary. Our child: 
are decimated by the thousands. We, ourselves, are weaker: 
by fevers, and our blood is poisoned by the foul exhalatic 
that pervade the crowded quarters in which we are coafll 
Moreover, you must be well aware that there are certain 

eases which are directly traceable to our occupations in factor 
and mines. We are not responsible for this state of thing 
we cannot change our occupations, if we desire to earn a livid 
But a perfect physical development is out of the question 


men subjected to such conditions. I confess that I should ha 
no objection whatever to joining an athletic club, to playi 
tennis on the lawn, or boating on the river. But, unf 

tunately, I have neither the time nor the means to devote | 
such methods of physical culture. You say that we e 
aim to perfect our intellects; that the more a man knows t 
-aore haman he is. There, indeed, you speak truly. Whi 
I was young, I, too, knew the pleasures of the intellect, 

went from book to book as a bee goes from flower to flow 

and my thirst for knowledge was insatiable. But now I ai 
compelled to work ten hours a day in a factory, and at nig 
Iam thoroughly tired. For months I have not opened t! 
cover of a’book; and my children, whom I had hoped to pla 
in the best schools, I have been compelled to take, at a tend 
age, and put into the treadmill Of labor, so that with their {itt 
fingers they may help to eke out the subsistence of us miserak 
ones. Why do you hold out an ideal of develooment to. 
who are unable to realize it—who see the beautiful phanto: 
fleeing before them, but who are tied to one spot by weigh 
too heavy to shake off 3 who feel themselves erowing blunt 
and coarser day by day? You say that-men should me | 
the love of the beautiful. Ah, sir, there you are cruelly jestir 
with us. The love of the beautiful, if we were mad enoug 
to encourage it in ourselves, would! make our habitual se 
roundings ten-fold more revolting than they already are. TH 
aesthetic sense is a curse to those who have not the cca 


satisfying it, but who are exposed, day by day, to a disoustt 
eo. 
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mtact with all that is unaesthetic, - No, your religion of 
ture may be a very fair teligton for rich people, and fine 
opie, or, at least, well-to-do people; but, for us poor folks, 
do not see how it will meet our needs at all, how it will 
‘Ip us, how it will console us, how it will do anything but 
ake us feel doubly the unfortunate lot to which we are 
ndemned.” 

And this conclusion would follow inexorably if one element 
culture had not been thus far left out of sight, and that the 
neipal one of all, of which the poor can acquire full posses- 
n as well as the rich—nay, better than the tich; the sick, 
jter than the sound. If we regard the human soul as a 
Iden casket, and every faculty with which our nature js 
atned as a gem, then the most precious of all these gems is 
#moral faculty; so prectous that it is worth more than alf 
} others—that if it remains we can consider ourselves com- 
tsated for the loss of alf the others. And this gem shines 
ret so radiant as when thick darkness is round about us. 
‘leams on the forehead of the poor more brilliantly than on 
‘brow of the wealthy. If this be true, then thereis always 
i direction in which we can attain to an exalted humanity, 
matter how debasing, and limiting, and circumscribing our 
tinal circumstances may be. We may be cut off from the 
fer physical culture, we may be shut out from the higher 
ital culture for which we thirst, we may be debarred from 
Retic enjoyments. External circumstances have power 
‘us in all these respects, but from ethical culture external 
a@Mstances cannot shut us out. On the contrary, those 
"conditions, which seem most unfavorable to our complete 
‘lopment in other respects, are our strongest allies in helping 

2 a finer and loftier moral culture. 

Poverty, sickness, sorrow, and the experience of sin, are the 

t instrumentalities for ethicising our natures. They are 

‘gateways through which we pass into the very temple 

ght—into the innermost sanctuary of a noble life. And 

tke bold to say that no man of alf that have lived has 

me a really great man in the highest sense, unless he has 


— 
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passed through oné of these gateways. No matter he 
gifted he may be in mind or how refined in manner, | 
character lacks the exalted strain unless he has passed throw! 
poverty, or sickness, or sorrow, Of sin. At first sight, inde 
the opposite would seem to be true. Poverty is full of pe 
to the moral nature. It surrounds its victims with evil ¢ 
amples; it encompasses them with narrow conditions as w 
walls. : 
‘To mention two temptations instead of many, it exci 
the angry passions so that they pass like tempestuous clos 
cross the reason, obscuring its light, and it tempts to self 
gratification at the expense of others. The workman ¥ 
comes home late in the evening overpowered with fatig 
and finds a miserable room, a scanty meal, a wife as ti 
perhaps as he, and fretful in consequence of her work, a cro 
of noisy children, is tempted to indulge in outbursts of viol 
rage, and to vent his irritation on those who have no 
tection against his moods. The same man, finding life a sc 
of cares, and home unattractive, no outlook ahead, is temr 
to drown his cares in liquor, and to purchase a tempor 
forgetfulness of trouble at the expense of his manhood anc 
rujn his family. But, remember that the fiercer the tem 
tions which beset him, the nobler the moral effort that ts ca 
forth in resisting them. Moral, like muscular energy, gt 
with the obstacles against which it is pitted, and the put 
forth of moral energy is the highest manifestation of 
power of the soul. It is the warrior who, surtout 
enemies, single-handed maintains his own and conquers 
foes, whom we call a hero, and whose prowess we celeb: 
It is the rider who sits a fiery and vicious steed, curbing 
dangerous swiftness, guiding him at his will, whom we 
4 master horseman. And so we call him a hero who conq 
the foes within his own breast—and that soul we admire 
revere which can ride its own passions and curb them 
obedience to the dictates of reason. The laborer whose €' 
nerve tingles with irritation, and who yet controls hit 
sufficiently to practice gentleness toward his wife and chile 
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saccomplishea a feat of moral heroism. His soul takes on 
ags in so doing. He has achieved a great moral success. 
‘Wosuch a life as his a failure? No. In the scrolf! where 
wal triumphs are registered, such an act as that ranks him 
pve many who, as the world goes, are considered infinitely 
superiors. And if this ts so in regard to self-control, the 
ne is true in regard to the virtue of self-sacrifice. If the 
‘rein of enjoyment for the poor is narrow, all the greater 
pe merit of those who, having little for themselves, give up 
ut little for the benefit of others. I want to remind you 
'¢ again of the case, reported to us by one of our district 
ses, of a young man of some twenty-six years, who was 
|: only child of an old, bed-ridden, half-demented mother, 
4 who passed his whole life in waiting upon that poor 
ature. He never left her except to procure such work as 
)might do in her rocm. He was young and active. He 
ver allowed himself any pleasures, never sought the society 
persons of his own age, never had any companions. His 
j companion was the old mother who depended upon hin 
i who clung to him with her blind maternal instinct. Since 
could not go out to work, but must labor mn his room, he 
zn hungered and starved for her sake. One cold, frosty 
in the midst of a severe winter, he came to the dispensary 
obtain some food, furnished at the diet kitchen, for his 
alid mother. He was pale, and shivering with the cold. 
| wore an oid coat, which he tried to draw as tightly as 
sible over his naked chest. The iadies gave him a warm 
ane! shirt, so that he might have some protecticn against 
bitter winter weather. He took it and was very, very 
iteful indeed. A few days after the nurse visited his room 
{found him again cold and shivering, and when she went 
the bed she saw that the warm flanne! had been carefully 
on the old mother to keep her warmer. Who will say 
t moral heroism is not possible to the poor? It was pre- 
ily poverty that called forth this act of extreme self-denial. 
d the value of this young man’s conduct, who denied 
aself food, comfort, clothing, companionship, all that youth 
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craves, in order to devote himself to the poor bed-ridd. 
mother, is greater than that of. many an action which {, 
world blazons forth with its praises. He sacrificed more th: 
many a philanthropist who gives hundreds of thousands fre. 
his abundance. His act was grander because the difficult 
under which he accomplished it were so much greater. Y; 
think too much of the outward results of actions, and too Itt, 
of the inward struggle out of which they arise, and wh« 
relative. difficulty. determines all their moral value. | 

And the same view holds good of the sick. It is precise 
because they suffer pain themselves that they are tempted: 
brood over their own sufferings, and become exacting a: 
‘impatient, and it is precisely because these temptations are: 
great that we praise all the more those sick persons who ha: 
enough will-power to disguise their pains when they kng 
that relief. is impossible, and who, in the midst of their suffi. 
ings, still consider how they may save the sufferings of oth 
sparing the slumbers of their attendants, and studying ho 
“they may give as little trouble as possible. Oh, these z 
angelic natures, these patients. The fire of their sickn: 
purges their character of its last alloy; and their sweet fac 
' beam upon us with a.celestial purity. They lie upon th 
couch of pain.ason across. They are moral saviours in o1 
households... Who shall say that. these sick .persons have : 
benefit from their sufferings? Outwardly they create | 
results to which we can point; but their souls grow by mea 
of their sickness. - Their sick-room is a training-room for mot 
culture; and, if we consider their condition in this light, x 
shall see what are the uses of adversity. What we are is t: 
‘main thing, not what we do. What we do is valuable on 
in so far as itis a sign of. what we are, and we grow to | 
more through the efficacy of poverty and sickness. The sar 
gain is true of sorrow. Take the instance of a wife who h 
' lost her husband, and who has children dependent upon h 
‘for their education. The burden upon such .a sad, widow! 
heart is very heavy, even if she has not to contend agait 
poverty. .She feels that her happiness is cancelled. She rece 
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(er and again to the brighter past, compares it with the 
ipty, dreary present. Even in the education of her children, 
: ee a difficult question arises, she thinks how different 
gwould have been if the father were living.” And so she is 
(mpted to repine, to brood over her losses, and to become 
‘fish in so doing. Grief makes many ‘people selfish. But 
fw does such a woman’s sou! tise to eminence if, instead of 
vakly repining, she accepts the situation as it is; if she 
snches the flowing wound in'her breast; tf she turns the 
ly upon her grief, keeping it as a thing of utmost privacy 
ithe inmost chamber of her heart; tf she tries to replace her 
fsband for her children and always acts in his spirit; tries to 
tboth father and mother to her little ones? When we meet 
h a woman we'turn to one another and say, “Here walketh 
Zaint upon earth.” oy hid? , 
/ And, iastly, the same’is true of sin. I cannot begin to set 
hth properly what I have in mind on this: awful subject. 
ily this I would say, that the weight of guilt is the heaviest 
all to bear; that the effort of one who has had a deep fall, 
igather himself together and, step by step, to climb again to 
: level from which he has: plunged, the leaden consciousness 
stime hanging to his heels all the while; I say, that effort 
lhe most stupendous of all,-and argues the greatest moral 
gy in him who can make it. . For. the guilty also there is 
vemption. “Come unto me, ye Bes) are heavy laden, no 
Ntter how heavily laden with sin,” says every religion, “and 
lull give you rest.”'- They that have transgressed the moral 
(7 realize more than all others the stern, sublime majesty of 
| power which they have offended. In a sense greater than 
itds can convey, those who have had the.deepest experience 
7 guilt are more capable of a divine transfiguration of their 
tures. The result of all this may be expressed in the words, 
|t proportionate to the difficulties -by which a moral effort 
ttended, is the equivalent:moral gain. . And“if the perfect- 
‘of the soul life be our aim and task ‘on earth, then the life 
the “ unfit” need not be a failure, but maybe; in the highest 
se, successful. I do not say that poverty,:and the other 
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types of suffering, always exalt men’s characters. On th 
contrary, perhaps the majority sink under their burdens, ar 
are degraded by them. But what I do say is, that it is in on 
power to have it otherwise; that if we only have the willy 
can convert these shafts, which fortune aims against «5, in’ 
rounds of a ladder on which to mount to humanity’s grande 
heights—that we can “rise on stepping-stones of our de? 
selves to higher things.” | 

The greatest of the virtues is renunciation. The highe 
type of morality is achieved by him who renounces in spit 
the opportunities which he lacks, and who, undcr the mo 
trying circumstances, does not remit his efforts, no matter Bo 
insignificant their result, to further the kingdom of the goo 
So long as we still hanker after the opportunities that fi 
cenies us, we are their slaves; but when we give them ¢ 
inwardly, when we manfully determine, under limiting C01 
citions, to makce what little effort remains to us, then we hat 
reached the highest type of moral development. The highe 
type of morality is displayed by aged men, who, with weal 
ened frames and energies impaired, are yet resolved to die | 
harness. The highest type of morality ts displayed by tho 
who, cut off from mind culture, from art culture, from mo 
of the pleasures and comforts of existence, yet keep the 
morality intact and vigorous, yet nourish, wnder the ashes | 
disappointed hopes, the feeblest spark of the spiritual [i 
because they know that it is a spark from the imperishat 
tire, from that undying flame which burns at the center 
things, and which is destined to grow brighter and bright 
as the ages rollon. Let me endeavor to explain my meanir 
to you in a parable. There was once a teacher, who w. 
master of 2 large household and had many pupils. Some | 
these pupils he placed in his garden, and bade them till the s 
and cultivate flowers; and he said: “Fail not to bring yor 
fairest flowers to me.” But they were so much delighted wi 
their occupation, and so much absorbed in the work on whit 
they were engaged, that they soon forgot entirely about t! 
master who had placed them there. Others of his pupils ! 
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‘sent into his library, and gave them access to many volumes 
tich in curious Iearning and garnered wisdom, and bade them 


ponder deeply over these stores of knowledge, and bring the 


fruit of their reflections to him. But they soon became 


engrossed in their studies, and never thought of the master 
| who had given them these opportunities. And, again, a third 


| company of his pupils he sent into his parlors, and said: “ Be 


ye dispensers of the hospitalities of my household. Preside 
over the feasts, and entertain the guests as they arrive—but 
forget not to bring the worthiest guests to me.” But these, 
“too, becamne so much interested in their pleasures, that they 
forgot. ‘the master and his charge. But there-were others of 
“his pupils who, for an inscrutable reason, the master appointed 
to. the hardest kind of service. He made them doorkeepers 
to let others into the festive halls, while they themselves were 
“compelled to remain without in'the cold. He compelled them 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, and tocarry heavy 
“burdens all day long. -But lo, and tehold! these poor drudges 
constantly . thought of their master: ‘° The’ very repulsiveness 


| of their tasks ‘made them think of him. It was only loyalty 


‘to their master, and the thought that there must be some wise 
purpose underlying all his acts, that kept them faithful to their 
| tasks. And so those who seemed at the greatest distance from 


i" 


—the power whose-‘wisdom is written in the stars of the 


| him were really nearest to him in their thoughts. Day by day 
they came to their master, and, as-they could bring him neither 
flower nor book, they told him of the heavy loads they had 
‘borne, of the hard labor they had performed in the service of 
his entire hoasehold;. out of See respect and eeu its to 
his will. ; 

My friends, the power «that works. for Fi guteoutecs in the 
world—-that power which no personal. attributes. can describe 


; firchament, whose laws are revealed in the tides’of ‘the ocean, 


| 


in every little flower that blows, and in the conscience of the 
human sowl—the master divinity of the. world. has ‘assigned 


_ some of us to happy lives, to pleasing occupations—has placed 


i some of us in the gardens of life, some in _ the: oo of Ife, 
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and has permitted some of us to see the fruits of our labor 
And those who are engrossed in their pleasant occupation 
are apt to forget the larger connections in which they stan 
But some of us have been appointed to do the most menia 
service, and to bear the heavy loads. Oh, what heavy load 
some of us men and women have to bear! But precisely thes, 
that seem the least can be the greatest, if they will render thei 
little service for the sake of the great household of the univers, 
—if they will adopt the world-will into their will—if they + 
accept the infinite purpose as their purpose. 

The standards of success must be reversed. They are al 
wrong. Men call successful the bold speculator who reaps hi 
millions, the ambitious politician who lays his hand on grea 
office, the clergyman of a leading city church, the pet o 
society, whom men flatter and women worship. Look int 
the hearts of these people and you will find them often fille 
with crude egotism, sensual instincts, absurd conceits. Thes 
men are not successful, as you suppose. Measured by th 
higher standard, their lives are tailures, miserable failures. I 
you want to see the successful man, go down into the haunt 
of misery. Find me the son whose conduct towards his mothe 
I have described to-day, and you will behold in him a success 
ful man. Only he is successful who attains a high degree o 
unselfish morality, who turns his character into gold. Ant 
the evils of life which we dread are the very stepping-stone 
which lead to such true success. 

In the great academies of the middle ages there were fou 
faculties, from one of which a student must have graduatec 
before he could claim the title of “ Learned One.” So, too, 
the moral academy of life there are four faculties. The namv 
of one professor is Poverty } of another, Sickness; of another 
Sorrow; of the last, Sin. Into one of these class-rooms wi 
must enter, the searching examination of one of these pro 
fessors we must have passed, before we can obtain our degre: 
as Learned in the Art of Life. | 

This is the thought which is necessary to supplement ow: 
other teachings, without which our principles are apt to bi 
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understood and misapplied. When meditating the subject 
ithis address, I went into our beautiful Central Park. I 
ird the birds sing about me, I saw the golden sunlight on 
f grass, I saw the tender green piercing the rind of every 
*| and bush, I felt around me the great uprising of nature 
jhe spring. And I said to myself, “The message of any 
¢yion to mankind must accord with this gladness of the 
¢versal life. It must show the darkest evils in such a 
janer that the light shall stream even through them.” 

\s I have endeavored to bring you such a message—the 
sage of the higher life, of the highest life, possible even to 
he who are on the lowest of life’s levels. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY AS 
RELATED TO PERSONAL LIFE* 


By ALFRED W. MARTIN 


No one can be said to know that he is immortal. When 
Emerson and Theodore Parker, Addison and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge affirmed that they knew they were immortal, (and you 
who are familiar with the works of these transcendentalists will 
remember that each one of them made that affirmation concern- 
ing himself; “I know I am immortal’) the most they could pos- 
sibly have meant was that they had a very strong assurance, a 
very powerful intimation of immortality. Whether or not we 
are immortal is a question as to whether or not we shall continue 
to live after the state called Death; and since that cannot be 
decided or realized until it occurs, no one can say, in advance, 
that he knows it. Before we can claim knowledge concerning 
the hereafter we must be able to add to our reasoning experience, 
because into every act of human knowledge there enter both 
reason and experience, and of immortality no one can be said 
to have had experience. 

True, the Spiritualists make that claim. We shall not have 
time this morning to investigate their contention on this point. 
Suffice it to say that the central claim of Spiritualism has not 
yet been fully verified. The contention for which the Spiritual- 
ists stand has not yet successfully passed through that ordeal 
which every open question must undergo before it can take its 
place in the world’s stock of verified truth. The claim of Spirit- 
ualism has not yet met all the requirements of the criterion of 
truth; consequently it seems to me an entire misuse of language 
for a man to say “I know I am immortal.” 

But now there are two aspects of this admitted ignorance 
about the hereafter that we of the Ethical Culture Society must 
not fail to note because they are of paramount practical, ethical 
importance. First: that it would be a moral disadvantage to 
us if we could prove what our hearts most yearn to prove,— 
especially in times of bereavement and grief. I am of those 


*Stenographically reported as delivered at Carnegie Hall, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1908. 
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who hold that a moral disadvantage would inhere in the ability | 


to prove personal conscious survival after death. Perhaps I 
can make my meaning on this point more clear by recalling a 
conversation that I had a few years ago with a young woman 
who had-lost her husband under circumstances that were har- 
rowing to a degree. “Does he live? Shall I see him again? 
Is it possible in the meantime to have spirit-intercourse with 
bim? Is there indeed, a Power that makes for justice and love 
in the world, and does that Power really care for each individual 
one of us?” ‘These were some of the questions that this sorrow- 
ing woman put to me. In the course of my answer I remarked 
that no one can give a completely satisfying answer to any one 
of these questions. To which she replied: “What a blessed com- 
fort it would be if we could solve all the hard enigmas of life 
and settle back serenely on a fixed, finished, final theory of the 


universe!” “Yes,” I said, “It would be a comfort, indeed; but | 


think of the price we should have to pay for that comfort; think 
of the loss it would entail!” Did it ever occur to you that some 
of the very grandest spiritual heights that have ever been attained 


by any of the children of men have been reached through lack 
of that blessed comfort? If we are willing to surrender that most | 


priceless of all spiritual treasures, progress in the upper zones 
of our being—character at its best and highest—then, indeed, 


we may crave the blessed comfort and deplore our deprivation — 
of it. But on the other hand, if this be indeed the true, the | 
supreme desideratum to which we aspire, then we must be will- | 


ing to pay the price that it costs. Think how our nature gains 
in depth and in height, when, in the absence of knowledge we 
dare to live as though we actually knew; when, in the absence 
of demonstration, we dare to live as though justice and love were 


at the heart of things! Think how our nature gains in spiritual — 


grandeur, when, in the absence of proof, we dare to live as 
though there were a veritable eternity of opportunity for develop- 
ment open ahead of us! The truly great man is not he who has 
a ready answer for every vexing question and who lives with 
the complacency that is born of such dogmatism. Nay, the truly 
great man is he who, in the absence of knowledge, rests back 


upon a rational faith and makes that faith the basis of further — 


progress. The truly great man, I take it, is he who has a fund 
of moral heroism upon which he can draw whenever face to 
face with one or another of the dependencies that are bound up 


with our agnosticisms about the hereafter. To be minus that 


moral heroism and the spiritual heights of character to which 


it can lift us would be to lose what no “‘comfort” could ever 


atone for. 


Come we now to the second aspect of our ignorance con- 
cerning a future life. It is, that while it may not be possible 
for us to know that we are immortal, we are perfectly justified 
in believing that we are. Reason gives us ample warrant for our 
belief. Where then, you will ask, is that warrant to be found? I 
answer, the supreme warrant for that belief is to be found in 
_ the moral nature of man. Some of you, perhaps, will find that 
supreme warrant in other sources, but speaking for myself, I 
find it here, and from the selections I read to you from Prof. 
Adler’s “Life and Destiny” it is apparent that he also finds it 


in the moral nature of man. 


We have not time this morning to go into the arguments 
upon which men, in the course of civilization, have justified their 
belief in immortality. We must content ourselves with putting 
our finger upon the one argument on which it is possible for a 
man rationally to justify his belief in a life to come. Nature 
has written in the constitution of each individual human being 


the law of its life, and that law, expressed in familiar terms is 


simply: develop the real that you are into the ideal that you ought 
to be. Nature has imposed upon us this supreme obligation, to 
develop the real that we are into the ideal which we know we 
ought to be. Now the fulfillment of that supreme moral obliga- 
tion is a task in which we may make everlasting progress. We 
cannot think of that supreme moral obligation as ever being 
finally fulfilled. We can only compare our effort to develop the 
real that we are into the ideal that we ought to be to the climb- 
ing of some great mountain, whose peaks rise one above another 
indefinitely, each peak in turn summoning us to reach its height; 
the highest peak hidden behind the blue. Most of us only begin 
the upward ascent, reach but a little way up the mount ‘“‘Perfec- 
tion” when our climb is stopped by death. Here, then, on the 
one hand, is Nature imposing upon us the moral obligation, “be 
_ye perfect,” realize the Ideal, and, on the other hand, Death, 
stopping us in our upward march and seemingly bringing that 
moral obligation to naught. How, I ask, shall we solve the 
riddle? Clearly we are forced to accept one or the other of 
two alternatives: either death is not the end of life and there is 
opportunity beyond death for continuing the ascent of the divine 
mountain, or else Nature defeats the end she had in view in 
the creating of man. That, I believe, is the logical alternative to 
which we are forced if we do close and consistent thinking. 
Nay, more, we can go one step further and say that the loyal, 
faithful soul, the soul that has been steadfastly loyal in the 
pursuit of the Ideal, in the ascent of the mount Perfec- 
tion, that soul is entitled to continue the pursuit when 
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death has cut short the series of earthly endeavors. If | 
this be a moral universe; if at the heart of this universe the 
principle of justice obtains, then, I say, the loyal, faithful soul, ~ 


the man or woman who has consecratedly pursued the Ideal, is 
thereby entitled, has a right to continue that pursuit. In other 
words, personal immortality is an ethical necessity. And this, 


so far as I know, is the nearest approach to “demonstration” of 


immortality that has yet been reached by any argument. 

We sometimes hear it said that itis a disgrace not to 
believe in immortality. Your experience has doubtless been 
like my own in this particular. You, too, I fancy, have met 
people who, with a shocked expression upon their faces, have 
said of such and such individuals, “how dreadful that they do 
not believe in a future life.” But I do not see that there is 
any virtue in mere belief. Anybody, one might say, can be- 
lieve in a hereafter and in a God. The question must be on 


what grounds do you believe in immortality, and furthermore, 


what vital relation does that belief bear to your daily life? 
Apart from those two considerations the belief in immortality 


remains a mere idle speculation, unredeemed from the charge — 


of uselessness. Unless we have some solid ground on which 
to base our belief, and unless that belief can be held in some 
noble and inspiring way, unless it stand in some noble and 
worthy relation to our every-day life, it were better for us 
not to have it at all. Now, acceptance of belief in immortality 


as an ethical necessity enables us to hold the belief in a 


worthy, noble, inspiring way. Why? Because it fixes our 
thought of the hereafter not on something that we are going 
to get or to have, but rather on something that we may be 
and do; thus making the desire for immortality one of the 
very noblest that a human soul can cherish. What nobler wish 
can there be than to continue the upward ascent? What nobler 


wish can a man or woman have than to continue the task of 


spiritual sculpture, to go on, after death, hewing out of the 
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rough marble of life’s disciplines and temptations, the statue | 


of perfect character? What more ennobling ambition than to 


approach ever nearer and still nearer to the ultimate per- 
fection? 


For a man or woman to be satisfied with personal annihi- — 


lation at death seems to me a mark of low spiritual breeding, 


It is of the very essence of true nobility to wish to be forever 
such a being as shall help on the welfare and happiness of all 
who are capable of being helped. When a man tells me that 
he does not care for personal immortality, I instantly suspect 
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yne of two things, either that man has never learned the 
mnobling lessons of life’s adversities, trials, losses, eriefs; or 
Ise that his life has been self-centred, that he has never 
mown what it is to spend an hour in consecrated service,— 
vever known what it is to spend oneself or be spent for the 
ake of others’ good. ’Tis the very essence of true nobility 
o wish for personal immortality regarded as an ethical ne- 
essity. The man of moral seriousness, who looks on life as a 
acred privilege, or trust, who has visions of heights to which 
lis spiritual nature may climb, who has touched depths of 
piritual experience—depths that are prophetic of others 
leeper still; the man who is capable of high and ennobling 
riendships, and whose horizon embraces aims that are exalt- 
ag and exalted—that man will look on immortality as a price- 
2ss boon; not because of any opportunity that it offers for 
elights and rewards, but because of the opportunity that it 
ffers for continuing the task of spiritual sculpture, for 
Ounding out his character, for completing the dimensions of 
is being, for maturing the great life-purpose that here on 
arth had time only to blossom, or, perchance, only to bud. 
onsider, for example, the attitude of the  truth-seeker, 
hho has already gone some distance on the road of study 
nd interpretation of the meaning of the world. The further 
e goes the further does he wish to go. To cease from his 
oble pursuit after having gathered a few pebbles and shells 
n the shore of truth’s illimitable sea, to go to sleep and never 
ake again ; such a course may cause no pang or pain to those 
ho give little or no thought to the supreme problems of 
uman investigation, but to the man who finds his very life 
t such serious activity it almost stops his heart-beats to think 
fannihilation at death. Far down in the deeps of his being 
es the trustful confidence that somehow, somewhere, some- 
me opportunity will be given him to continue his search for 
uth, to enter new provinces of knowledge and eventually 
eave into a grand, harmonious whole the pieces of know- 
dge he has acquired. Thus to him the faith in immortality 

aglow with inspiration. He makes the most of every 
culty and power, and thereby makes himself worthy the 
immeasurable opportunity that stretches out into the beyond 
t the enlarging and deepening of his hold on the meaning 
id marvel of the world. 

_ So, too, is it with the man or woman who has pictured 
me large, splendid, act of service into which all the love 
id wisdom and enthusiasm poured into lesser works of help- 
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fulness shall be gathered up and multiplied and transfigure 
Such a man or woman finds unspeakable comfort and inspir 
tion in the faith in immortality. It moves him or her - 
intenser effort and to ineffable gratitude to feel that beyor 
the confines of this present life there stretches out a boundle 
feld for the ever fuller development of every power of tl 
heart. Given men and women of this stamp, conducting the 
daily lives on the high plane of some great and noble lif 
purpose, and they must believe in immortality. Do what the 
will they are irresistibly impelled to the conviction that the 
ideal will not fail of realization, that their task of soul-develo 
ment will not be left unfinished at death forever. 

What, then, we must ask, should be the. ethics of pe 
sonal life for an immortal soul, for one who believes in immo 
tality as an ethical necessity? What relation should his beli 
bear to his daily conduct? What specific duties would devoh 
on one who held the faith in a future life from this highe 
standpoint? The author of the New Testament epistle 
the Ephesians, discussing the hereafter, concludes a nob 
passage with the clause: “And every one who hath this hoj 
(of immortality) will purify himself.” In this sentence I re 
an epitome of the ethics of personal life for an immortal sot 
The word purify sums it all up. Let me then state some: 
the ways in which every one who has this hope may “puri 
himself,” some of the respects in which life here is intimate 
related to and governed by the belief in life hereafter. Letn 
touch on three or four of the practical effects which th 
belief should have on the every-day life of every one wl 
cherishes it. In the first place, then, I should say that such 
being ought to plan his whole life like an immortal being ar 
not like a temporary being. That is to say, he should pé 
special attention to those things that seem to him to ha 
permanent value, train himself in all those interests th 
seem to have permanent worth, cultivate in himself all tho 
powers which he believes will be permanently serviceabl 
Especially should such an one distinguish carefully al 
constantly between the things of time and the things 
eternity. In the former class belong, among other thing 
wealth, fame, personal pleasure, social position and pow 
—things that perish with the using; in the latter class belot 
knowledge, wisdom, love, will-power—things that increa 
with the using. Very carefully and constantly should th 
immortal soul observe the distinction between those thin: 
of time and these of eternity, for the sovereign aim of his l 
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will be to develop the imperishable portion of his personality, 
is he understands it. 

Again, he will take a worthy and inspiring attitude 
oward the failures in his life, toward the trials and the 
ribulations that cross every human path. If, for example, 
he circumstances of his life are particularly hard and try- 
ng, he will remember that it is not the circumstances, nor the 
jonditions, but the way in which he takes them and what he 
nakes out of them that counts. Will they be hindrances or 
lelps, stumbling blocks or stepping stones to higher things? 
that is the paramount question. If he be poor he will remem- 
ier. that the man is more than the means of livelihood; that 
he best things in this world are not the monopoly of the rich. 
Yay, more, he will remember, too, that the successful life is 
he life true to its own highest ideals, let the results be what 
hey may. 


“What I aspired to be, and was not, 
Comforts me,—a brute I might have been, 
But would not sink i’ the scale.” 


ibove all, he will remember that this world is only a primary 
thool and that the important thing is, not a cushioned seat 
1 the school-house, nor a morocco bound text-book, nor a 
ostly school suit, but to get his lessons and be ready to 
taduate. Should any pet project fail of completion, he will 
ot thereupon grow sullen or morose. He knows he has 
ut conscience and consecration into the work, knows he has 
sed his immortal powers with intelligence and devotion, con- 
squently, he can face the seeming failure with a degree of 
juanimity and composure of mind and heart hardly possible 
s one who regards himself as merely a temporary being. 
1 the face of any such unfulfilled power an immortal being 
ill feel that he may rightly put the responsibility for a 
iccessiul issue on some higher power. For his own sovereign 
im gives him the key to a successful life—which is so to live, 
) to use his immortal powers that the responsibility for a suc- 
ssful.issue is shifted from him to a higher power. 
», He will rightly feel as he contemplates the apparent fail- 
re of his project “’tis better to have failed in the high aim, 
lan vulgarly to have succeeded in the low.” Hence at the 
re of his being there will abide a serenity, a calm and deep 
sace that enhance immeasurably the worth of his daily life. 
And now I come to a third mode of self-purifying, one 
hich an immortal soul will value as of exceptional account. 
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I mean the reserving of moments each week or, better, sti 
out of each day, for self-examination and self-collecting, b 
cause in the haste and press of our daily life, especially in th 
modern world, the supreme and sovereign aim of an immort 
soul is apt to become obscured, consequently he needs occ 
sional solitude in which he can be a spectator of himself, « 
his aims and purposes, to see how it stands with him and tl 
sacred facts of truth and right, to see whether perchance h 
is losing or gaining in the inward life—solitude in whic 
he can ask is my thought-power more strong, do I meet pai 
with more bravery and serenity, do I control my temper an 
passions more successfully, am I more devoted to human 
tarian ends? How else shall he be certain that he is progress 
ing and-not retrograding save as he thus takes an inventor 
of his spiritual stock. Indeed, we may go so far as to say thé 
only he who does thus review and appraise his life can b 
actually progressive. 

And then, as the innermost experience of all—one 
which, perhaps, he can never speak to a single soul becaus 
of its very interiorness—he will turn his thought to thé 
deeper life in which he feels his own life embedded, he wi 
turn his thought to that infinite Purpose with which he woul 
put his own finite purposes in tune. In the sacred hush ¢ 
that spiritual solitude he will steep his conscience in th 
eternal Right, and renerve his own finite will by contact wit 
the eternal Will. 

Once more, an immortal soul, one who accepts person: 
immortality as an ethical necessity—will make the memory ¢ 
the dear departed ones an inspiration, a second conscient 
as it were, avoiding everything that could not bear the ligt 
of those dear eyes that were closed in death. Too often doe 
it happen that people who regard themselves as immortal sou! 
act in times of loss and bereavement as though they wet 
only temporary beings. We see it illustrated in the case ¢ 
the young woman who had lost one very dear to her. A 
once the world became to her cold, cheerless, poor; her ow 
life empty, desolate, wretched in the extreme. Who does ne 
sympathize with one thus bereft and feel that every ach 
and pang of her heart is natural, inevitable, justified? Bt 
now, beneath the crushing weight of her bereavement sh 
succumbs to the temptation to nurse her grief and brood ove 
her loss. Is that justifiable? Has an immortal soul any righ 
to let grief take out the strength and sweet usefulness frot 
her life? Assuredly not, because the sovereign aim of an im 
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‘mortal soul is to make the fullest possible use of all the higher 
powers, those most likely to be serviceable when the earthly 
life has ended. Life here in the light of life hereafter forbids 
loss of poise and paralysis of will power. No loss, no sor- 
‘row, however exceptional it seems, can ever exonerate an 
immortal soul from the duty of keeping the power to think, to 
will, to love, to help, in the best condition possible. As an 
illustration of this point, I cite the case of Fanny Kemble, 
‘tthe English actress who lost her devoted husband and soon 
after his death wrote an exquisite poem, the burden of which 
is the inspiration afforded her by the memory of her beloved 
dead, making of it a second conscience that pronounced upon 
the worth or unworth of whatever she undertook. 


“What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face? 
How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and that sweet time of grace? 


“T’'ll tell thee: For thy sake, I will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to thee, 

In worthy deeds, each moment that is told, 

While thou, beloved, art far from me. 


_ “For thee, I will arouse my thoughts to try 
All heavenward flights, all high and holy strains; 
For thy dear sake, I will walk patiently 
Through these long hours, nor call their minutes pains. 


“T will this weary blank of absence make 
A noble task time, and will therein strive 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 
More good than I have won since yet I live. 


“So may this darksome time build up in me 
A thousand graces which shall thus be thine; 
So may my love and longing hallowed be, 
And thy dear thought an influence divine.” 


So, too, it was with Lucy Smith in that wonderful story of 
her life with William, as told by George Merriam. How un- 
speakable was the loss she sustained when death removed her 
husband from her side. What should she do with all the days 
and weeks till she should see his face? Brood over her loss, in- 
dulge her grief? Nay, but lay firm hold on all nobler ‘things, 
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strive to prove herself worthier of his love, transfigure her sor 
row by making it minister to soul-development. a 

So, again, it was with Tennyson when death claimed Arthu: 
Hallam, “the friend he held as half divine.” In that immorta 
elegy and eulogy—if so we may speak of “In Memoriam’— 
‘Tennyson tells us that at first his sorrow was a “cruel fellow 
ship,” shutting him out from association with others, but grad 
ually the sorrow “deepened down,” and as it did so it kindlec 
anew the memory of the departed friend as an inspiration it 
life, and soon thereafter he goes out into the great world o: 
sympathy and service and even takes into his life a new friend 
ship, which seemed to him ten years before absolutely impossible 

Such are some of the ways in which everyone who hold; 
the immortal hope will purify himself—some of the ways ir 
which one will conduct his or her life, who accepts persona 
immortality as an ethical necessity. 

Speaking for myself—and, of course, I have no right or 
this platform to speak for anyone else—I believe that just as 
we all came out of the Universal Life, so back to that Universa 
Life must we all go; not, however, by the extinction of out 
individual being, but by the completion of it. Out of the great 
Heart of Nature we all came, with all the elements of our being 
back to that Heart must we all go, with all our matured experi- 
ence, with all our developed spiritual life,—fitted by the discipline 
of life’s temptations and trials to come continually closer to the 
infinite and perfect Goal. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN CHRISTIANITY.* 


By WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


Though I am surely not a Christian (in the ordinary 
sense of the term), I cannot affect indifference to Chris-: 
tianity. I should rather like to think of it as a movement: 
than as something whose character is already settled—a 
movement that may yet take a bold step in advance and 
come into closer alliance with the progressive forces of 
the age. | 

And yet I do not wish to attempt the role of a prophet 
and say what Christianity is actually going to be. Predict- 
ing the future is more or less uncertain business—at least 
for one who is so little of a student of history or observer. 
of the present as I am. I suppose it is rather the step 
which, to my mind, ought to be taken than the one i 4 
will be, that I am now thinking of—the step, that is, which 
needs to be taken if Christianity is to be as much of a 
blessing to the world as it is capable of being. | 

My first remark is that the church should offer free 
room for the intellectual spirit of the time. The demand 
is sometimes made ‘that the creeds should be simplified. 
I say something different from this advisedly. For when; 
I am no longer carried away by popular currents of thought, 
and look at the matter critically, I cannot see that a simple; 
creed is more acceptable than an elaborate one. 
Rather, if one thinks at all, one wishes to think 
thoroughly,—to take in all the facts, to have as per- 
fect a theory of them as possible, and to follow itt 
the theory to all its consequences: What would be thought. 
of a philosopher who contented himself with two or three. 
propositions,—of a man of science who gave us only 4 
handful of facts and one or two generalizations? It is 
the extensiveness, the thoroughness, the systematic com- 
pleteness, of a man’s work that marks him as a thinker in 
any department. Now creeds, articles of faith, or con-| 
fessions are ordinarily related to the moral and religious 
life somewhat as philosophies and scientific theories are to 
their respective data. They are the fruit of thinking, of 
the effort to understand, to explain, to formulate, to ar- 
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range systematically. The thinking may not always be as 
close, as thorough, in the religious as in the other spheres, 
but it is intellectual effort of the same order. The Athana- 
sian Creed, for example, is in its main parts a marvel of 
thinking and accurate statement; you may disbelieve it, 
and yet, if you have been a sympathetic and broad-minded 
istudent of church history, you can hardly fail to admire 
it; and I very much question whether, in case you grant 
Certain premises, you can deny its truth. So with the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England; so with the 
Westminster Confession of Faith,_we have only to look at 
them with care and serious attention to see that they are a 
sort of philosophy of Christianity. Christian thinkers may 
philosophize differently today, but these are the ways in 
which some of the most eminent and learned Christian 
delievers thought two or more centuries ago. 

It is not an advance, then, intellectually speaking, to 

make an elaborate statement give way to a simple one; 
‘t is only an advance to make the statement of one age 
five place to the statement of another,—to allow freedom 
© new interpretations, to give room for fresh minds. The 
dbjection to the old creeds is simply to their being made 
obligatory on the present, 
__ Yet, if this much is admitted, we have only to reflect 
1 little to see that logical consistency demands that we 
Ybject also to making any new creeds obligatory. If dif- 
‘erent generations have their rights, so have different indi- 
‘duals. To make a revised form of the Westminster Con- 
‘ession, for instance, the law or standard of the Presby- 
erian Church would be as objectionable as to retain the 
wesent form; those who held to the old Confession could 
ot accept the new, and some who wish a change might 
1ot be satisfied with the change actually made. Hence, if 
hese various persons were intellectually earnest (as they 
hould be), there would come fresh divisions in the church. 
“he simpler and truer way would be to begin to allow 
iberty; not to revise or reprobate the old creed, but to 
et it stand as a historical monument, and to let the indorse- 
Qent or rejection of it be a personal matter,—in a word, 
9 cease to consider the Confession as the creed of the 
hurch. 

Instead of adopting a new theology and rejecting the 
Id, the church should give to both equal right and stand- 
ig. Not to do this is to continue the intellectually vicious 
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course of the church in the past,—of the church, one must 
confess, in all its branches. There have, of course, been 
“Liberal” Christian denominations; but they have worked 
not so much for largeness and toleration as for some new 
set of views. The Unitarians, for instance, have allowed 
themselves to be stamped by a certain set of doctrines 
about God, Jesus, and the Bible; and Christians who could 
not agree to the Unitarian views have not felt at home 
among them. The Universalists have their own dogma; 
those who think differently about the fate of the wicke 
after death are virtually disfellowshipped by them. The 
thought has yet apparently to arise of a church in which 
all who wish to live the Christian life shall dwell together 
as brethren, tolerating each other in the varied results of 
their religious thinking. All who gain new views seem to 
want to form a new church; though in some cases the fac 
is rather that they are not allowed to hold their views i 
the old church, and so are compelled to form a new one, if 
they are to have a church at all. The Catholic Church 
which claims to be above all sects, is really in a sense the 
parent of them all; instead of allowing varying types of 
theological belief within its pale, it allows only one, and vi 
never, in the interests of true catholicity, recede from a 
definition it has made. Each Protestant sect reproduces 
the old seed of intellectual narrowness in its own form. 
Hence, instead of one great fellowship of men striving 
above all to make right and justice prevail on the earth 
and the “will of God” be done, there are a thousand’ and 
one sectaries, so prone in their warring with one another 
to forget their true and divine calling that the world out- 
side the church sometimes comes nearer Christ than the 
church itself. | } 
There has, indeed, been a better instinct now and then; 
but it has hardly ever become a distinct thought and pol- 
icy. The Broad-Church party in each denomination ma 
be said to incline this way, but its actual influence see ia 
to be more to make men feel that they can subscribe t 
the creeds though they do not believe in them, than to alte 
the church’s attitude in relation to the creeds. A Broad- 
Church party seems always somehow ineffectual (save 1 
keeping its place in the church), perhaps because it lacks 
the inspiration and the energy that come from downrigh 
honesty; yet its instinct is on the right side; it is for free 
dom and tolerance; and, were the church already what this 
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party has hardly the energy to make it be, Broad-Church- 
men would be in the right. The ideal church would be 
large enough to contain all varieties of opinion that are 
consistent with Christian living. The higher inspiration 
is visible in the quaint language of John Hales, of Eton: 
“I do not see . . . that men of different Opinions in Chris- 
tian Religion may not hold communion in sacred things 
sand both go to one church. Why may I not go, if occa- 
‘sion require, to an Avian Church, so there be no Arianisme 
expresst in their Lyturgy? And were Lyturgies and Pub- 
lique formes of Service so framed as that they admitted 
not of particular and private fancies, but contained only 
‘such things as in which all Christians do agree, Schismes 
on opinion were utterly vanished.” One of the church 
fathers, Epiphanius, even held that, in the first period of 
the church, wickedness was the only heresy,—that im- 
‘pious and pious living were the dividing lines between er- 
‘roneous and orthodox. It is often said that at least ac- 
‘cepting Jesus as one’s Lord and Saviour should be neces- 
‘sary for admission into the church; but Jesus declared that 
‘only one thing was a prerequisite for admission into his 
heavenly kingdom,—namely, doing the will of God; and 
‘surely what would open the gates of heaven should open 
the doors of the church on earth. 

The true method of procedure for the Christian church 
‘is, then, not to abolish or revise the old creeds, but simply 
to grant complete liberty of belief with regard to them; to 
det them stand for those to whom they are still satisfactory, 
but to give others the right to amend or reject them; to 
take no position as a church upon these matters; to have 
mo standards of orthodoxy; to say that from its standpoint 
there is only one heresy, namely, wickedness, and only one 
essential requirement, namely, the doing of the will of God. 
Whether this method will be pursued, I do not pre- 
tend to say. If one judges of the future by the past, such 
a course may be said to be extremely unlikely: for there is 
not, perhaps, an instance in Christian history in which a 
church, having once committed itself to a doctrinal posi- 
tion, has relaxed the obligations of it; when a position is 
taken, the die seems to be cast, and, if other thoughts arise, 
they take other organs or media for expressing them- 
Selves. But if none of the existing churches will take the 
step I have indicated, then the next step in Christianity will 
be out of any of the existing churches; the spirit of pro- 
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gress will secure a new organ for itself, and more and| 
more what is earnest and forward-looking in the old or- 
ganizations will disentangle itself and go to swell the new 
ranks. 

A Scottish divine of the last century, whose horizon 
took in more than his church,—Norman McLeod,—said;; 
“Neither Calvinism, nor Presbyterianism, nor Thirty-nine 
Articles, nor High-Churchism, nor Low-Churchism, nor 
any existing organization, can be the church of the int 
We overdo in these days the idea of evolution, considered 
as an unbroken continuity of development. In politics, a 
large part of progress has been by a break with existing 
institutions, by a revolution. In religion, almost every re 
ward movement has been possible only by making a ney 
beginning. The Reformation is an instance; the liberal 
movement among the Congregational churches at the be- 
ginning of this century in New England is another; a sim-, 
ilar movement in the Society of Friends is still another. 
Christianity itself, if it had not broken with Judaism, of, 
which it was at first a part, would probably have perished.; 
All, indeed, might be different. I can conceive of a polite; 
ical community in which revolutions would be unnecessary,’ 
though, as states ordinarily are, a revolution is required) 
now and then, else they would become unbearable. I can 
conceive of a church in which an unbroken continuity of 
development would be possible, though, as churches have. 
been, progress has been often possible only by going out 
of them. Yes, I can even imagine the churches of the 
present time undergoing a thorough inward regeneration, 
and evolving without a break into the greater church of 
the future; I do not hold to the dreary doctrine that the: 
future must follow along the lines of the past. I fervently 
wish this might take place; but whether it will or not is 
another question. 

So much for the needed advance on the intellect 
side. As I turn to speak of what is necessary on the 
moral side, I shall urge what is in one sense a backward 
step. Strange as it may sound from one who does not 
call himself a Christian, I will say that the next step, 
morally speaking, in Christianity, is to go back to Jesus. 
As I look out on the Christian church at large, one of the 
things that strikes me is the almost total lack of that ideal- | 
ism, that ardor, that faith and that hope that lived in the 
breast of the man of eighteen centuries ago after whott 
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Christendom is named. I do not mean that the Christian 
‘church does not value morality, in the conventional sense 
of that term, that it is not itself humane, charitable, full 
of good works. I mean that its morality is without wings ; 
‘that there is no expectancy in it, no largeness of vision: 
that, so far as this world is concerned, the Christian seems 
‘to look for nothing better from it than any one else does. 
Yet the attitude of Jesus and of the first Christians was that 
of looking for a great change. It was as with those to-day 
‘who are carried away by what are called utopian social 
dreams. They believe that a new justice might be done in 
‘the world, that the state might be transformed, that a new 
‘industrial order might arise. The world as a whole looks 
vaskance on these enthusiasts, and so, alas! does the church, 
‘for the church has become a part of the world,—the church 
‘that at the beginning condemned the world as it then was 
‘and looked for a better. The church at the outset was but 
1a body of those who were consumed with a great expecta- 
‘tion; whose eyes were fixed on a new heaven and a new 
‘earth in which justice should rule; who blessed the name 
‘of Jesus for the priceless gift of this faith, and looked to 
‘him to come again to turn faith into sight and bring in the 
‘new age. 

| Where shall one look for such a faith now, and for the 
‘ardor and joy that go with it? How dreary are our lives 
‘and all the business of them, how dreary even our good 
‘works, our charities and philanthropies, if with the soul 
‘we cannot have the vision of a time when good shall con- 
quer evil, when whatever oppresses shall be cast down, 
when the tears of humanity shall cease, when for sorrow 
‘there shall be gladness, and instead of wrong a triumphant 
right! | 
| In the things of the spirit, in the realm of conscience, 
time counts for nothing; there are ideas in some of the 
world’s oldest literature that are in advance of us to-day ; 
the Christian church, instead of having outgrown the prim- 
itive Christian enthusiasm, has rather to go back to it, and 
to drink deep of those ancient springs, before it can take 
the step forward that is needed now. 

Consider in some detail what it would mean to think 
now somewhat as Jesus thought eighteen centuries ago. 
Tt would mean, first, to look for a new order of things on 
the earth, to give up the idea that existing political and 
social arrangements are anywise final. It would translate 
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one into the attitude of a person looking for a better coun- 
try. While, then, one lived on in the present order, one! 
would feel in heart a stranger to it. He would never dream 
of being contented with it, or of going his way with his 
business, his family interests and intercourse with his 
friends, and thinking these are all. Many features of the 
present order of society he would simply endure, looking 
for their overthrow. He would say to himself,—and con- 
sole himself by saying it,—this and that law, and custonll 
and social arrangement, born of selfishness and injustice, 
are to perish; only what is good will last. Over against the 
present he would put the future, and balance the weight of 
evil which oppresses him with the vision of what is to be. 
For that a judgment, an end of wrong, a putting of evi] in 
chains, would come,—this would be the very faith on which 
he would live. This faith, too, would lead him to purify 
his own life; for, if he expected to see the new order, he 
would wish to be worthy of a place in it, and, whether he 
was to see it with his earthly eyes or not, he would wish 
to be one in spirit with it. If justice was to be done then, 
he would wish to be at heart just; if love was to be the 
coming rule, he would wish to drive out all contrary im- 
pulses now. | 

This is all very simple, every-day language, but it is 
somewhat as I understand the substance of the thought 
of Jesus to have been. It may be impossible for us to 
think literally as he and his disciples did. The kingdom of 
heaven itself, his central idea, has associations that take it 
to no small extent out of the realm of what is credible to 
us. But, at the bottom, it was the best hope of Jesus’ time 
and race for a reign of right and justice. It was the fine 
issue to which the spirits of men were then “finely 
touched.” It gathered up whatever idealism was then 
alive. Jesus was daring enough to believe that the new 
era was near at hand. He had been inspired by another 
before him; he, in turn, inspired a multitude who heard 
him. His teacher had prophesied a judgment, so did he. 
He declared in detail who they were who should have a 
place in the order about to be; they were those who suf- 
fered and were at a disadvantage,—those whom society. 
reviled and persecuted, those who were poor and oppressed; 
above all, those who were looking and hungering for a 
reign of righteousness, those who hated war and inclined 
to mercy, those who were humble rather than self-suf- 
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| ficient, those who would stand any amount of wrong rather 
than do wrong, those who loved even such as injured them, 
(those who tried to be perfect. Such would be the con. 
Stituents of the righteous social order near at hand; and 
‘into it no persons of a contrary sort, and, above all, no 
‘hypocrites or devourers of widows’ houses, should come. 
In it, he once said, the righteous should shine forth as the 
‘sun. The thought is the same as that expressed in a noble 
| poem* of our own day, which begins: 
| “Have you heard the Golden City 
: Mentioned in the legends old? 
, Everlasting light shines o’er it, 

Wondrous tales of it are told. 

Only righteous men and women 
Dwell within its gleaming wall; 
Wrong is banished from its borders, 

Justice reigns supreme o’er all.” 
| This social dream is the essence of Jesus’ teaching: to 
look for its realization was the earliest meaning of his re- 
ligion. On its side, he believed, were the Invisible Powers, 
‘however much the powers of this world might be against 
it; yes, he himself would introduce the new order; he 
would, under God, be the Judge; when death stared him in 
‘the face, he none the less kept his confidence, and said to 
‘the very court that inflicted the fatal sentence upon him, 
“Ye shall yet see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand 
‘of power and coming on the clouds of heaven.” 
, It is easy to point out the element of illusion in this 
‘expectation. Jesus has not come again in all these eighteen 
‘centuries; and it will not do to say that his coming relates 
to another world, since every reference to it that he makes 
‘shows that he has this world in mind. The very prayer 
that he taught his disciples asks that the kingdom may 
‘come on earth; the consolation for the meek was that they 
should yet inherit the earth. The important thing, how- 
ever, is to get at the soul of truth in this expectation, and 
to dare to reproduce it under the altered intellectual con- 
ditions of to-day. If the churches should come into con- 
tact with the real Jesus, it would be their regeneration. 
They might worship him less, they would follow him more. 
They would extend a hand to the reform movements of the 
time, and welcome them to their midst: they would be one 
with them in their soul if not in their letter. Instead of 
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timidly, hesitatingly following the progressive moral spirit 
of the time, they would begin to lead it; and as the early 
church struck blows at infanticide, gladiatorial shows, and 
other infamies of the Roman world, the church now would 
begin to banish some of the barbarities of this nineteenth 
century civilization. | 
The trouble is that the churches do not understand 
their Master, they do not catch the real drift of the New 
Testament. They have acquired such a factitious rever- 
ence for both that they do not study either with a scientific, 
truth-loving spirit; they have enveloped both in a sort of 
halo and see nothing distinctly. Liberal Christians think it 
a great achievement to discover that Jesus was a man; but’ 
there is no special value or inspiration in this discovery. 
The question is, what sort of a man was he? To regard 
him simply as the great teacher of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, is about as vague and unreal 
as any other traditional method of interpretation. To 
preach the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
may be one way of helping the world, but Jesus looked fae 
a new order of society. He thought the world as it was 
(and it has not changed essentially since his blessed voice: 
was heard in it) ripe for judgment; he was for punishing! 
and abasing as well as uplifting, for putting evil and evil, 
men in chains. It is evident that, were he living to-day 
and breathing the modern intellectual atmosphere, he would 
be neither a sentimentalist nor a religious rhapsodist, but 
the leader of a great, thorough-going reform movement,— 
finding it the will of his Father to do this, seeing that this. 
is true religion, and that faith and hope have their vital 
meanings in connection with it. Never would he have been 
content with what most of his followers now offer to the 
suffering and the wronged,—the hope of recompense in 
another world; never would he have consented to let the 
earth be the devil’s and only heaven be God’s; he would 
have said justice is for here and now, and the will of God 
is to be done on earth even as it is done in heaven. 
What a new thing the Christian churches would be if 
they could catch this spirit! and who have so good a claim: 
to it as they? How easy then would become some tasks. 
that now seem giant-like in their proportions, so low is the 
tone of public sentiment, so little have the people the idea, 
that religion means striving for justice and a just social. 
order on the earth! ’ 
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Back to Jesus, then, I say, back to his great ideal! 
'The church cannot look to him to accomplish it as it once 
‘did, but from him it may perchance catch the spirit by 
which men may be impelled to accomplish it for them- 
‘selves. No longer can Christians says (if they sincerely 
‘mean what they say), “We believe that thou shalt come 
‘again to be our judge;” but by fresh contact with him we 
‘may perhaps gain the faith that mankind can be its own 
judge, more and more destroying what is evil and garner- 
‘ing the good. O, for his spirit once more on the earth! 
O, that he might come for one moment to lay bare the 
shams that are practiced under his name! O, that he might 
convict his own followers of their scepticism, their low 
content, their airs of worldly wisdom, their deafness to the 
higher voices! O, that he might lift them and us all into 
the atmosphere of a great thought, a great aim and a great 
hope! And so, though in another sense than that in which 
‘the cry arose from a Christian heart so many centuries 
ago, I, too, would say, “Come, Lord Jesus,” come quickly! 
| Such are my views as to at least the fundamental im- 
port of the step that needs to be taken by Christianity. 
The mind must be given freedom and anew the conscience 
must be touched. And it would be ungenerous not to say 
that there are some in the Church whose thoughts are tend- 
fing in this direction. And so I wish to add a word as to 
the true attitude of movements like ours to the rising liberal 
Spirit in the churches. It is sometimes thought that those 
who are outside the Church must be critical toward what- 
ever goes on inside of it. I dissent from such a judgment. 
I think we should love to see good, to see progress every- 
where. True, there seems to be almost nothing absolutely 
good in this world. What is good in one way is apt to 
compromise itself in another. Men in the churches have 
the new ideas, yet they conform to the old ideas. They 
protest and yet they subscribe. For all that, the new ideas 
and the protesting are a good. Our attitude should be one 
of sympathy and encouragement to all who are striving to 
make the Church a truly broad and catholic church. We 
should only say to them, “Be bolder yet; make distinct de- 
mands on the Church, prepare yourselves to bring the issue 
to a test; be not content that you can stay where you are, 
dut prove that you have a right to stay.” I think that com- 
dlete honesty would demand that one cease to repeat or 
assent to language that he does not believe; and sup- 
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pose that all the clergy and other members of the Church 
of England, who no longer hold the philosophy of the 
Athanasian Creed, should cease to recite it the next tim 
the reciting of it was called for, would not that Church be 
almost obliged to drop it from among the things required; 
And yet even comparative honesty requires that one whe 
does not believe should not repeat or subscribe without 
protest; and suppose simply that a protest were made 
against the retention of the Athanasian, or, for that mat- 
ter, the Nicene or Apostles’ Creeds by those who do not 
believe in them, and who can say that the protestants might 
not find that they were more numerous than those of a 
contrary mind, and so it become an easy matter to make the 


who knows the ecclesiastical world much better than ] 
do, said there was not a single “Confession of Faith” that 
was believed in its entirety by even the most conservative 
members of the ministry of the church making the confes- 
sion. Why do not then, one and all, make themselves 
heard? 

And yet, however interested and friendly we may be 
I hold that we should stand on our own ground. As yet 
there is not a single communion in Christendom, to my 
knowledge, into which a man who breathes the free spirit 
of our movement could go without in a measure compro- 
mising himself. Let us hope there may be in time, but 
there is not yet. It is for us to take encouragement from 
the liberal spirit arising in the churches, but not to feel 
that our work is made in the slightest degree thereby less 
necessary. The tendency of things is in our direction; let 
us witness the more confidently for that direction and af- 
firm the more boldly that, in our essential ideas and spirit, 
we represent the goal for which the Christian world must 
strive. We cannot go backward to the church, it must 
come forward to us; yes, the Jewish church must come 
forward to us, too, and the walls of partition that have se 
long divided Jew and Gentile must go down along with all 
other walls, until from every nation and from every peo- 
ple shall come forth one united host to do battle with the 
evil in the world, and to give victory to the right. 
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| THE 
_MORAL EFFECT OF GAMBLING * 


Ptr ethics of gambling may appear to some to be 
merely an elementary consideration, to which they are 
willing to give attention only by courtesy. I have not, 
However, found it so. There are some lessons which the 
wisest of us need to learn, and which may be gained from 
1 discussion of this subject. In the endeavor to think out 
he subject, in order to present it to you, I have learned 
some lessons,—my attitude being as always, not that of 
me who teaches, but rather of one who seeks to get more 
Boely into the subject under consideration, and to learn. 
Interest in the subject of gambling is indicated in the 
fact that many persons believe that only the extreme 
orms of gambling are reprehensible, that playing games 
of cards for money is perfectly proper so long as the 
takes are not too high, that games of chance in the in- 
erest of charity are not to be condemned. These facts 
how how little enlightened such people are with regard 
0 the real harm underlying the practice of gambling. 
They would be less likely to make these exceptions if they 
inderstood how harmful gambling is. 
| The occasion which calls forth the discussion of this 
Opic is the campaign which Governor Hughes is making 
et race-track gambling, with the purpose of prohib- 
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iting it by changing the penalty from that of fine to im- 
prisonment. I shall, however, devote myself mainly to 
the larger considerations of the theme. | 
The forum in which public opinion is formed often 
seems to me to be like a huge smithy: there is an anvil, 
there are the bellows, there is the bed of glowing coals,| 
and the din of resounding hammer blows. A great deal 
of the work done at this forge is mere blast of bellows and) 
noise, and nothing comes of it. Reformers are the black-| 
smiths, with aprons on, grimy, perspiration trickling from 
their brows as they wield their hammers upon the iron in 
hand, But the result of their labor is often insignifi- 
cant, the most frequent reason for their failure being! 
that the fire is not hot enough, wood or straw and not th 
slowly burning coal having been supplied, or the fue 
was of the right kind but the draught was insufficient. In| 
short, persons who aim at an improvement of some kind) 
often fail in kindling public feeling to the necessary de- 
eree of heat. Another, and the. most general reason for 
such failure is, that when the iron was hot the workman 
at the forge had no adequate conception of the right 
shape which he ought to give to the iron, and so struck 
his blows at random only to find, when the iron had 
cooled, that the instrument which he had fashioned) 
would prove of little service. The main purpose of th 
public is to supply the bed of coals, the heat; while it is 
the business of the smithy, the reformer, to Hee clearly i i | 
mind the shape of the instrument which he wishes + 
form. When the people are excited against an evil they 
do not scrutinize the method by which it is proposed to 
remedy it. They cry out that something must be done, 
that the evil cannot be allowed to continue; and are often 
ready to fall in with the first measure proposed, — 
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may later appear to have been ill-conceived. Sometimes 
it is the impossible which is attempted, namely, to re- 
form human nature by statutory enactment. Sometimes 
the aim is feasible, but methods are proposed which in- 
vite disaster. Such considerations as these are pertinent 
whenever a reform is attempted, especially when a law is 
proposed dealing with one or another of the inveterate 
vices of mankind. Our present object is to help supply 
fuel to the fire of public sentiment with respect to gamb- 
ing. We can trust the stalwart blacksmith, our Gover- 
jor, to give the right shape to the iron. What he at- 
empts to do commends itself as reasonable and feasible. 
de does not attempt the impossible, but proposes to check 
the ravages of a great moral evil, and moreover, to make 
the law respected. How necessary it is that some such 
itep be taken, and how important that the public opinion 
of this State should support its Chief Executive in his ef- 
‘orts, it is the purpose of my address to show. 

| The gambling spirit still pervades all classes of society, 
tom the highest to the lowest. The gambling habit is 
tery widely spread. It is manifested in the crap games of 
ittle children, in the pool rooms, in book-making at horse 
‘aces, in betting in connection with athletic sports and 
‘ven on the results of Presidential elections, in the card 
fame among the wealthy class, at which large stakes 
thange hands and fortunes are made and lost in a night. 
A vice that is so widely prevalent must have a deep root 
n the weakness of human nature. It is our first business 
0 discover this root. The gambling spirit, in my opinion 
—and this opinion is shared by many thoughtful persons 
vho have written on the subject—is a reversion into a 
tate of mind that characterizes primitive man. The 
‘oundations of the habit of gambling are in those primi- 
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tive conditions over which civilization has spread as a 
kind of veneer. The general habit of gambling among 
primitive races is an interesting study. Dice have been 
found in the cliff-dwellings of Colorado, in the prehistoric | 
groves of Arizona; and of the one hundred and thirty 
tribes of whom report has recently been made by the Bu-| 
reau of Ethnology, not one has been found without im-| 
plements for gambling. Gambling is found in China and , 
among the Kafirs of Africa. It is a disease of primitive | 
culture, which the so-called civilized man has not yet| 
overcome. “Scratch a Russian and you will find a Tar- 
tar,’ said Napoleon. Scratch a civilized man and you: 
will, underneath, find the remnants of pre-civilized na- | 
ture—primal lust, cruelties, habits and mental disposi- | 
tions. Out of those pre-civilized mental dispositions the | 
gambling instinct arises. In the soul of primitive man | 
there would have been found but a feeble echo to the 7 | 
timent expressed in Henley’s lines: 


— 


Under the bludgeons of chance, a | 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 3 


It matters not how strait the gate, | 

How charged with punishments the scroll; ni 

I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. x | 
Primitive man was not master of his fate. The extent | 
to which he could through his own effort effect his for- | 
tunes was insignificant. He felt himself, in the main, to | 
be dependent on chance, or on what amounts to the same 
thing—the whim of capricious beings whose will gov- | 


he expected it as an alms at the hand of chance. 1S | 
is the primitive attitude and it is the gambler’s attitude. | 
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_ However different the primitive mind and the gambler’s 
-mind may be in other respects, in this they agree. 

| The reason for this attitude of mind in the case of 

primitive man is, that the beneficent conception of a 

f fixed order in nature had not yet arisen. How beneficent 

_ this conception is, we who are accustomed to it and there- 

_ fore regard it as a matter of course, can but faintly real- 


ize. Nature to primitive man did not, and so far as he 
still exists does not, offer a foundation of rock on which to 
build; rather a quicksand into which to sink at any mo- 
ment. The objects of nature are for him ruled by spirits, 
_ whose shifty moods are from instant to instant incal- 
_culable. Nothing in man’s environment is stable; the 
_ world whirls about him like a wheel—a veritable wheel of 
chance. Ifa rock falls upon him and presses him under- 
neath it, it is not gravitation that has caused the fall but 
_ some malevolent spirit that has pushed the rock down. If 
there be an eclipse of sun or moon, it is some evil spirit 
that seeks to rob mankind of the heavenly light. If he 
becomes a prey to disease, it is a diseased spirit that en- 
ters his body to torture him, and which must be exor- 
cised by incantation and ritual. He has not, in a word, 
‘reached the wonderfully beneficent conception that nature 
is dependable. 

For the earliest ancestors of man law was nothing, luck 
everything. Hence the tendency on the one hand to elab- 
orate religious ceremonies by which to propitiate the ir- 

responsible beings whose capricious will determined man’s 
luck; and on the other hand, the painful effort to ascer- 
tain beforehand the turn which the capricious will of these 
irresponsible beings would likely take, by means of omens, 
signs and tokens, the flight of birds, the entrails of sac- 
rificial animals, and the like. A large part of the religious 
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customs of primitive man constitutes a systematic attempt 
to devise ways and means of getting tips on luck. ; 
Coupled with the sense of utter helplessness against the 
incursions of chance, by way of reaction against this help-_ 
lessness, the lower primitive races display a strange infat- 
uation concerning secret ways by which, if clever enough, - 
one can control the workings of chance. One can but 
note the strange inconsistency that chance should be thus — 
admitted and yet the belief be held that chance can be 
controlled. Primitive man, however, was infatuated by 
the idea that he could control chance; and we find the — 
same infatuation to exist among modern gamblers, who- 
invent systems, despite their constant failure, by which to _ 
insure their winnings. Even the haggard and shabby 
gambler still haunts the gaming-table in the forlorn hope 
that at last he has found the secret by which to control the ; 
elements of chance. In the modern gambler also, is dis- 
covered the disposition to trust in omens, as well as in-— 
dulgence in other superstitious practices, as for instance, 
the turning of a chair or the changing of one’s seat in 
order to break a run of ill-luck. | 
The psychological cause for the delusion in the mind 
of primitive man that a thing admittedly uncontrollable. 
may be controlled, is found in the fact that man is born 
to conquer and simply cannot accept the fact of impo- 
tence. If he be either too indolent or too backward in- 
development to rise from a state of helplessness by legiti- 
mate effort, he takes refuge in a vain ideal, a fiction of the 
mind, fancying himself endowed by fate with power over. 
that which opposes him. In primitive times this delusive — 
potency was thought to inhere in charms and priestly 
incantations. The extent of this infatuation in the case 
of primitive men is shown in the fact that they arrogated — 
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to themselves powers which no civilized person would for 


_a moment think of claiming. Primitive priests or sor- 
_cerers pretended by certain rites and spells to be able to 
produce rain, to ward off eclipses, to speed or slacken 
_ the course of the sun—a remnant of which last mentioned 


pretension is found in the Bible, in the feat ascribed to 


_ Joshua who is said to have commanded the sun to stand 
- still. 


In what way does civilized man differ from primitive 
man? ‘The answer to this question constitutes one of the 
lessons which the study of this subject has impressed upon 
my mind—the facts in the case at least coming into clear- 
er view than before. The progress of man towards civili- 
zation is indicated chiefly in two ways. Man becomes 


_ sure within a certain territory of the ground which he has 


conquered and made his own, and here he is no longer a 


_ miserable coward. He has learned that Nature is depend- 


able, that the play of gravitation never ceases, that the 


_ chemic elements always combine in due proportions, that 


electricity rushes ever to and from the same pole; that 
the order in which one phenomenon follows another is 


_ governed by unchanging laws; and that in so far as he 


can ascertain the Nature of these laws he may become the 


_tuler instead of the bondman of nature, by his knowledge 


promoting his own ends, using the powers of Nature as 
the Philistines used the blind Samson, to grind their corn 
and tread their mill. This recognition of the reign of law 


_and the use of man’s knowledge of natural law to pro- 
_mote his human ends, and the unceasing endeavor to ex- 
_tend the limits within which the workings of the laws of 


nature are known, is one mark by which civilized man is 
distinguished from his uncivilized progenitor. He knows 
that his footing is sure so long as he walks along the ways 
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of law. He does not crouch but stands erect; he is not 
timid but has banished fear. 4 
The other distinctive mark of civilized man is the man- | 
ner in which he deals with the chance happenings that do _ 
occur. There is no chance in the sense of uncaused and | 
unpurposed happenings, the outcome of mere caprice; 
though we are, nevertheless, in many cases, unable to de-- 
tect the cause, and some of these seemingly haphazard oc- | 
currences have a decided effect upon our lives. The atti-_ 
tude of the civilized man—civilized in the moral sense— 
is that of not wishing to be beholden to chance, so that 
whenever some chance event flashes, for good or ill, into 
his life, his effort is to immediately strip the event of its 
chance character, by incorporating it organically into the 
plan and purpose of his life. This is true of evil chances : 
as well as the good. The morally civilized person re- | 
fuses to be overwhelmed by accident, asserting that he is 
master of his fate. He will not concede that any real evil 
can come to him except at his own hands. ‘Thus he con-_ 
verts a handicap into a tool, as in the case of blindness— : 
exemplified in those blind persons whom we admire. Un-_ 
favorable natural conditions, as those which obtain in the 
arid plains of the West may be regarded as an evil chance 
so far as the farmer is concerned. But the wit of man 
is pitted against Nature’s frown, and systems of subsoil-_ 
ing and vast irrigation enterprises convert the evil into a_ 
benefit. ‘ 
This is equally true of the good chances. A truly civ- 
ilized man is unwilling to be the passive recipient of i 
good. He will regard every good thing that Nature of- | 
fers him as a challenge for him to better it. Beware, says 
the philosopher, of accepting favors at other men’s hands. © 
Beware also of merely accepting favors at Nature’s” 
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hands. No benefit that Nature offers can prove a blessing 
except by the use man makes of it, by some increment 
which he adds to it. It is sometimes said by religious per- 
‘sons, that unless one believes in an individual God to 
“whom one can express one’s gratitude for the unbought 
blessings which he receives at Nature’s hands, the heart 
‘is frustrated of its desire to flow forth in thankfulness. 
a deny, however, that there are any blessings which are 
‘received at Nature’s hands. There are goods; but it de- 
pends upon us whether we shall turn them into blessings. 
A beautiful, gracious child is a gift at Nature’s hands, 
which the parents cannot say they have deserved by any 
‘merit of their own. What deep feelings well up when this 
heavenly boon is first laid into the mother’s lap! But 
‘whether the child shall be a benefit or a woe depends— 
‘how utterly does it depend—on the reaction of the pa- 
‘rents, on the extent to which they feel and fulfill the ob- 
ligation to train it and themselves so that they may pre- 
‘serve what in it is beautiful, and foresee and forestall the 
‘appearance in it of what is evil. Instead of expressing 
gratitude by word of mouth, we are to express it by our 
Teactions upon the unmerited opportunities which Nature 
puts at our disposal. Civilized man refuses simply to re- 
‘ceive chance goods; rather he establishes a proprietor- 
ship in them, makes them his own by his efforts to win 
from them the utmost value which they are capable of 
yielding, and thus enhances their value. 

“Health and a day are the gift of the gods.” I walk 
‘out in the morning, I see the blue sky overarching the 
park, the delicate fringe of trees lining the horizon, the 
Sun pouring its radiant light over the wintry landscape. 
Health and a day area gift for me, if I put the health into 
my work for that day and for all days, and can import a 
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bit of the sunshine and beauty into my indoor occupa- 
tions and human relations. yh 

Wealth is a gift of the mine, the field and the factory. 
But what need to emphaisze the fact that the gift is a 
blessing only, if turned into a solicitation for honest toil 
that it may be gained, and for social benefits in the us 
of it. 

The twofold attitude of the civilized man is then, fide 
to eliminate chance as far as possible by the extension of 
his knowledge of Nature’s law; and, second, to so react 
upon the good, and the evil, which seeming chance may 
bring to him as to establish to some extent his proprietor- 
ship in them. Windfalls and treasure-troves they may be 
in their origin; veritable possessions and products of 
man’s will they become through his employment of them. 

Having thus reconnoitered the ground and prepared 
the way, it is easy to point out in what respect the gamb- 
ling habit marks a reversion into pre-civilized attitudes of 
mind, and to indicate what causes make the habit so disin- 
tegrating at the very base of human character. The 
gambler takes the very opposite attitude to that which I 
have described as characterizing the morally civilized 
man. The gambler disregards law and gives his whole at- 
tention to the happenings of chance, so far as they still 
occur. He is willing to stake his all upon the favor of 
chance, to rest in mere passive enjoyment of its gifts, in- 
stead of so reacting upon such gifts as to minimize the 
elements of chance, and to establish a real proprietorship. 
He fails of those reactions on which his moral character, 
as a human being, depends. 0 

One general observation, however, may be helpful. 
There is a great disproportion between the badness in- 
volved in an act itself, and the badness to which it re- 
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“duces a man if the act is often repeated. This applies es- 
pecially to the sins of self-indulgence, which argue a 
)weak character rather than a wicked one. It is often 
= What is there so very wrong in indulging the taste 
or liquor, in allowing the fire of it to pass through the 
‘yeins, to mount to the head; reanimating a man, physic- 
ally and mentally; renewing, however Feateinteatts one’s 
‘depleted energy ; opening—in the case of more gifted per- 
‘sons—the gate of dreams, and letting visions in, as Omar 
‘Khayyam said; throwing off the scent for the time be- 
‘ing the hounds of care that dog a man’s footsteps? There 
‘is nothing so wrong in the glass itself; but look at the 
consequences when once the habit has eicleneete upon the 
‘man, so that he becomes its slave! Look at the sodden 
‘sot, the beastly drunkard! Is there any object more re- 
pulsive, more an outrage of human dignity? Exactly the 
‘same principle applies to the gambler. The curious in- 
interest in the fall of the dice, the watching of the turn 
of fortune’s wheel, is not so evil in itself. It is not evil 
at all, it is just an inferior sort of pastime, a childish 
amusement. But consider the difference between the sin- 
gle act and the badness of the habit which follows it. 

In the case of crimes which imply aggression on the 
Bight of others, the consequences of the criminal act are 
Ipable, the injustice which is done cries to heaven. It is 
50 unmistakable that the wrongdoer can himself hardly 
fail to recognize the wickedness of what he does. This is 
evident in cases of murder or robbery; the wounds, the 
blood, the inanimate corpse in the one case; the loss in- 
flicted, in the other, testify to the crime. eines in the case 
of sins which consist, not in doing violence to the rights 
df others, but to one’s own higher nature— -by indulging 
one’s lower self—the same obvious connection does not 
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subsist between the act and its consequences. There is no 
harm in staking a few pence on a game of cards, just as 
there is no harm in drinking a glass of liquor; there is 
only the loosening of one stone and then of another, and 
after awhile the landslide—the utter ruin. It is just be- 
cause the consequences are not so apparent that they need 
to be brought home through the imagination by moral 
teachers,and that sharppublic condemnationof such prac- 
tices is needed, in order that those who are tempted may 
be deterred in time by the thought of the social odium at- 
taching to their act. The less apparent the consequences 
are at the moment when the sin is committed, the more 
necessary is it that social condemnation should step in as 
an artificial substitute for realized consequences. I am 
not extenuating the sins of indulgence on the ground that 
each particular sin, considered by itself, contains a mini- 
mum of badness. That would be the same as saying that 
inattention—which is a venial fault, a mere weakness, re- 
mains a venial fault and does not become a crime, as, for 
instance, in the case of a nurse of the sick when through 
inattention she adimnisters poison instead of medicine to 
her patient. The fault in her case is not venial, because 
she has been taught to connect inattention with the de- 
struction of life to which it may lead. My point is, that 
it is the part of social education, through teaching and 
stern condemnation, to connect the apparently venial 
forms of self-indulgence with the consciousness of that to 
which they lead, and thus open the eyes of the self-indul- 
gent to the real wickedness of their deeds. 

It is possible, after this additional explanation, to, 
clearly set forth the inherent badness of gambling, and to 
state why its effect on character is so completely disinte- 
erating and demoralizing. Obviously considered, the) 
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\; gambler i is a shirker—in the colloquial phrase, a quitter. 
All the civilization that humanity has been able to pro- 
duce is the result of hard toil. The bridges that span the 
(river, the tubes under the rivers, the great buildings that 
‘are erected, the railroads, are all the products of toil. The 
great discoveries in science, the great works of art are no 
‘less the product of persistent toil, of sweat of the brain 
‘if not of the brow. No good thing that the race pos- 
'sesses has fallen into its lap; everything has been bought 
‘by hard labor. Civilization could not be maintained, much 
Ress extended, without this daily recurrent toil. The 
Bernbler is a shirker. Let others work, he will live on 
‘the sweat of other men’s brows, of other men’s brains. 
irhere is money about, the token of wealth—wealth pro- 
Bhiced by labor. Of this money he will get a share with- 
‘out paying for it in terms of toil. He is a parasite, he is 
‘a skulker, a train-follower in the army of progress. He 
(will not fight, but he comes in for the spoils. He will 
(reap where he has not sown, and gather where he has 
{not strewn. 

It is this that makes him an anti-social creature, a sur- 
(vivor of the lazy savage, of the luck- enn omen- 
‘consulting, fetish- -worshiping barbarian—a _ creature 
justly detested and despised. I am speaking of the per- 
/son whose life is abandoned to gambling. The same 
‘stricture, however, applies in qualified form to the occa- 
‘sional gambler. So far as he is on occasion a gambler, 
the is on occasion a person who desires to reap where he 
‘has not sown, to gather where he has not strewn, to get 
(the fruits of civilization without paying the price in toil. 

The number of sophistries which people spin around 
‘their self-indulgences are remarkable. These self-in- 
‘dulgences seem to make them stupid as well as bad. Not 
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only does the occasional gambler defend his practice on 
the ground that it is enjoyable and harmless, overlooking 
the principle which I have just stated; but he also de- 
fends his act by the claim that his victims have previ 
ously assented to the game; that the people whose prop- 
erty he has taken in gambling have been willing to stake 
their property against his own. The same argument is 
sometimes speciously used by men who try to justify 
themselves in preying on the virtue of women. They 
plead that the victim consents. This is about as moral 
and sensible as it were to say, that a slave willingly con- 
sents to his slavery. One’s duty is clearly to prevent the 
slave from consenting to his slavery. The duty of the li- 
centious man is to prevent the victim of his passions from 
willingly becoming his victim. And so of gambling; it is 
the duty of the occasional gambler to prevent others from 
willingly becoming his victims. | 

But why is the effect of gambling so utterly ruinous to | 
the character of the man who becomes addicted to it? The | 
reason is that the more he falls under its malign spell, the | 
less is he disposed to labor, the less possible is it to con- 
centrate his mind sufficiently to perform systematic work | 
of any kind. And work is not a curse, as the story of the 
Fall in Genesis represents it, but the greatest boon. We 
work for our subsistence, and to gratify the ambition to 
rise in the world. But while we are thus working, prow 
viding the work be honest, we lay deep the foundations 
and strengthen the defenses of character. Orderly, per- 
sistent, toilsome work, is indispensable to the formation | 
of a sound moral personality. Work establishes system | 
and order in a man’s life; furnishes a fixed ee 
which covers the major part of the day. Without such Z 


program man is at the mercy of his impulses, the play- | 
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ing of moods, tossed about now in this direction and 
" now in that, restlessly discontented with himself and with 
his environment. Work teaches by enforcing a patient 
endurance of drudgery; and the willingness to bear 
drudgery is, as we have seen, the preliminary condition of 
every worthy achievement. Without achievement there 
is no self respect; without painful drudgery there is no 
‘achievement. Therefore the gambler who hangs about 
the gate of the temple of Fortuna, the fellow who will 
~not work, is like the lazy savage who has not disciplined 
Vhimself to work. In the midst of civilization he repro- 
duces the primitive type. His character is disorganized; 
' labor is essential to its solidity. 

| There are a multitude of other ways in which the 
“gambling habit destroys character. After a time it ex- 
_ercises a hypnotic influence, becomes an idée fire from the 
thrall of which a man cannot extricate himself. He 
/ ceases to take an interest in anything else. The click of 
the coin is ever in his ears, the meretricious allurements 
of the gaming table are ever before his eyes. If he is the 
‘father of a family, he sits heedless, absorbed, distrait at 
| the family board. The conversation going on around him 
“fails to hold his attention; he waves aside the cares and 
) anxieties of his wife, the troubles or pleasures of his chil- 
‘dren. Presently he slinks away from them to seek the 
gratification of his one master passion in its familiar 
‘haunts. This callous indifference to the cardinal human 
' obligations is one of the plainest evidences of the crumb- 
‘ling away of the supports of character. Another evi- 
“dence is found in the inordinate craving for excitement. 
(In the intervals that elapse between the periods of enjoy- 
‘ing the accustomed spicy food, other forms of gratifying 
‘the appetite must be supplied. Hence as a rule the use 
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of intoxicants and also licentious living go hand in hand 
with gambling. The one vice beckons to its sister vices, : 
and the step that leads to the actual commission of crime 
is soon taken. Such is a brief description of the down- 
ward course of the gambler. I believe that I have not 
exaggerated in the least particular. As to the connec- 
tion of gambling with crime, the Senior Police Magistrate 
at London, not long ago, testified that of all the cases 
of embezzlement that had come up in his court, there was 
hardly one that had not originated in the gambling habit. 
Three of the chief inspectors of Scotland Yard have 
been cashiered because of their connection with the 
criminals of the turf. The crime of forgery too, in many 
instances, can be traced to the same source. | 
The discussion of the gambling evil is by no means aca- 
demic in its significance, nor does it relate to one of the 
minor social diseases which may be dismissed with a pass- 
ing allusion.- It is simply one of the most portentous 
moral dangers that menace modern society. It origin- 
ates, as has been shown, in anarchic tendencies over which 
civilization has spread often only a thin veneer. It is 
stimulated by the anarchic conditions that accompany 
modern industrial development. The greed of wealth 
has been fostered to an extraordinary degree throughout 
the entire civilized world. The thirst for gold is feverish” 
in the throats of those who have drunk, but cannot get 
their fill; and this thirst is consuming in those who stand 
by and see others drinking of the well of riches to which 
they themselves cannot come near. } 
The solidity of commercial transactions depends on the 
extent to which they are based on commercial foresight, 
and on the taking into account of the calculable factors, | 
A certain ingredient of risk also enters in. The safety 
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and sanity of business depends on the preponderance of 

foresight over the element of hazard. Where the ele- 

ment of hazard predominates business tends to lose its le- 

-gitimacy and to partake of the nature of gambling. No 

_ one will dispute that there is this tendency in many forms 
of commercial transaction. 

_ Again, the colossal fortunes that have been amassed in 
“Tecent times—not without labor and efficiency of some 
sort on the part of the accumulators, but with a glaring 
ae between the amount and the quality of the 
labor and efficiency displayed and the reward gained— 

f _ have contributed perhaps more than anything else, to cre- 

ate the impression that the prize is to be won by luck, 

F combined with a disregard of old-fashioned moral scru- 
ples. Thus the gambling evil is simultaneously aug- 
-mented from underneath and from above: from under- 
neath by the pre-civilized tendencies which have always 

existed in man, and are but being uncovered; from above 
_ by the advance of industrial development hich at the 
present day tends to exacerbate the evil by encouraging a 

trust in luck rather than in labor. The consequence is 

_ that the gambling spirit—whether or not it takes form in 
the lowest kind of gambling—has become a great dan- 

_ ger and is attacking all classes of modern society. The idle 

rich have always been attracted to gambling as a pastime 
fitted to charm away their ennui. The idle rich are set- 

_ting the example, and to-day not a few persons in the 

middle class are imitating them. The pernicious in- 
fluence percolates to the lowest social strata. In Eng- 
land, where the evil has increased by leaps and bounds, a 
Parliamentary committee was some years ago appointed 
to inquire into its extent. Some attempt was made to 
learn the facts, and the result is a perfectly heart-rending 
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picture of the havoc that has been wrought among the 
poorer class by betting, especially on the races. Women 
as well as men have fallen prey to this desolating fashion, | 
just as among the wealthier class the women are becom-_ 
ing notorious for the desperate lengths to which this pas-_ 
sion carries them. But it is especially among the poor 
that one is called upon to note with pain and horror how 
this passion controls human nature, deprives it of its hu- 
man character, and extirpates what are commonly sup- 
posed to be the ineradicable better instincts—for in- 
stance the instinct of love of a mother for her children. 
The English records relate the story of an honest, hard- _ 
working navvy who had a wife and seven children, whom © 
it was his pride to support in modest decency. Being a~ 
capable workman he had never lacked occupation. It was i 
his particular boast that he always paid as he went and 
that he could look every man in the face because he owed — 
no man a debt. It had been his maxim, the axiom only 
which he based his conduct, that the man should earn the — 
money and that the wife should expend it to advantage. 4 
He had never had reason in his own experience to doubt 
the wisdom of this rule. His wife was his faithful com-_ 
panion and the careful mother of their seven children. 
One day the whole structure of his life was shattered andi 
he was driven nearly crazy. He discovered that his wife a 
had contracted debts to the amount of seventy pounds. © 
On investigation he found that this had all happened y 
within a twelve-month since they had moved into another — 
tenement in a different quarter of the town, where the 
women of the neighborhood were constantly betting on | 
the races. His wife had been led away by the example 7 
of her neighbors. She had ventured a shilling first, and — 
then another. She would take the money from what her i 
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husband brought her for household expenses. When that 
failed, again following the example of her neighbors, she 
bought clothing and furniture on the installment plan, in- 
curring debts of a large amount, and immediately sold or 
-pawned the articles thus bought and staked the money on 
the races. Finally the blankets were taken from the chil- 
_dren’s beds and the shoes from the children’s feet, and 
_the drawers which had been stocked with linen were 
empty. This was the sad condition in which this work- 
_ ingman found his home. It is an extreme case no doubt, 
_ but extreme cases indicate the nature of the influences at 
work in other cases that are more moderate. In Eng- 


_ land they are vastly exercised over the prevalence of the 
i gambling spirit, and the conscience of those of the 
f wealthy class is being appealed to in order to induce them 
4 to stop setting the example which is so corrupting to 
themselves and to the poorer classes whom it infects. 
_ In this country we have, to my knowledge, no reliable 
_ Statistics, no Congressional or Legislative committees to 
; institute inquiries into the extent and effects of the gamb- 
_ ling evil. We know, nevertheless, that the evil is rapidly 
F spreading and we are aware of the immense harm which 
it is working. We see the crowds—thirty thousand, forty 
' thousand people—that are carried to the races, attracted 
_ not by the noble sport itself. We know how the telegraph 
carries abroad the news of the betting and the winning, 
_ and we know with what eagerness the sporting editions of 
-'the newspapers are snatched up; we know how the ath- 
letic sports of our young collegians are tainted by the 
betting which is connected with them ; we know that even 
the elections at which the country determines whom its 
chief officers shall be are utilized in the interest of gamb- 
_ ling; we know of the bridge-whist parties among the rich, 
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and the abuse of hospitality which they sometimes entail; 
and those of us who have any knowledge of the under-life — 
of our great cities know to what an extent the gambling | 
hells—whatever their designation—are linked with crime | 
in its most detestable forms, and, through the opportuni- | 
ties of blackmail they afford, are corrupting the police | 
force and undermining the foundations of municipal gov-_ 
ernment. 

In view of these facts the action of Governor Hughes 
is to be highly commended. The demand that he makes 
of the Legislature to pass a law prohibiting betting at the 
race track and to sharpen the penalty by substituting im- 
prisonment for fines, is made for the sake of the law-abid-~ 
ing spirit itself, since the Constitution prohibits this form 
of gambling and the Legislature has failed to carry out 
the constitutional provision. A law existing merely as a_ 
dead-letter accustoms the citizens to flout and despise the 
authority of law itself. But the Governor makes this de- 
mand also on account of the terrible social evils, the na- 
ture of which I have endeavored to set forth. In con-_ 
sideration of the powerful interests opposed to such legis- 
lation—not only the sporting community, but railroads, — 
telegraph companies, newspapers, that profit by the exist-_ 
ing state of things and hence will oppose by every means — 
in their power the proposed action, it is essential that pub-— 
lic opinion should be keyed up to the highest pitch in this — 
matter, that the forces which make for good citizenship — 
should act with promptness and decision if the fight is to ‘ 
be won. This can only be hoped for if the public are com- — 
pelled to stop and realize the full gravity of the evil, to” 
feel the extent of the peril that menaces the morals of the © 
community. As a contribution in this direction I have 
spoken to-day. q 
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By way of appendix there are one or two other points 


still to be considered. Can a law prohibiting one form of 
_ gambling make effective headway against the gambling 


spirit? It can at least contribute to that effect, because 


the verdict of public condemnation pronounced upon the 
_ practice which is condemned will serve to impress the 


wrongfulness of it upon the unenlightened conscience, 
the weak-willed, the self-indulgent natures, and thus to 
some extent serve as a deterrent. It cannot be expected 


_ to act as a panacea. We cannot make men moral by act 


of Legislature. The deeper change, as all who have re- 
flected upon the subject agree, must be gradual; it can 
come about only through the development of the social 


_ side of human nature, and in the case of the poor es- 
_ pecially, through a change in the industrial conditions, 
_ so as to lift from their minds the burden of dull uniform- 


ity entailed by their present work, and involving their re- 
action in exciting forms of pleasure; and also by substi- 
tuting nobler and more moderate diversions for those at 
present in vogue, such as are furnished by the fine arts 
and by innocent and wholesome games and sports. The 
compressions and the restraint involved in regular labor is 
as I have shown, an indispensable means of moral disci- 
pline ; but human nature needs at times to escape from the 
compression. If genial and truly recreative pleasures are 
not available, recourse will be had to such amusements 
as are for the moment offered, leaving behind weariness 
and disorganization as their after effects. From this 
point of view the problem of gambling is but part and par- 
cel of the general problem of social progress. 

One other question, surely latent in many minds, I 
must try with a final word to answer. Is it worth while 
to attempt to deal with gambling in its lower manifesta- 
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tions by prohibitive law or otherwise; or should the at-— 
tack be centered on those forms of gambling which appear . 
in what is called high finance, in the speculative transac-_ 
tions of the Boards of Exchange, where the word specu | 
lation might so often be as well written with the initial 5 
omitted? The answer made to this query is, that the 
great exchanges serve legitimate purposes which must 
not be overlooked because of the abuses to which they are 
subject; that their two great functions are to establish 
prices corresponding to the fluctuations of a vast world | 
market, and to furnish to enterprise the aliment by which 
it is sustained, bringing together the owner of capital and 
those who in using it augment it. The pertinent re-— 
joinder to this reply is, that it is not just, because of le-_ 
gitimate functions inherent in the Board of Exchange, to” 
overlook the enormity of its abuses, the extensive scale 
on which deception is practiced, the falsehoods that are : 
circulated in order to effect prices, the worthless enter- t | 
prises palmed off on the confiding investor, and like evils. | 
The methods by which this regulative function of the ex- | 
changes is performed is certainly crude, and in crying | 
need of improvement, although the efforts recently made — ‘ : 
in this direction do not seem to have been particularly | 
wise or profitable. H 
It is also true that the most frequent and pitiful vic- q | 
tims of this form of gambling are not the great specula- q| 
tors who can on the whole be left to take care of them- | 
selves, but are persons of medium fortune and even of | 
very scanty means. The worst abuses would be prevented 
if there were some way of appealing to the intelligence | 
and conscience of the people who are thus despoiled ol 
victimized. The plea is sometimes made that physicians 
who speculate, school teachers who carry their small sav- | 
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ings into the general pool, clerks and saleswomen who 
risk their earnings, are impelled to do so because their 
salaries are painfully inadequate for their needs, and es- 


pecially that the hope of providing for their old age en- 
courages them to risk their all, or at least what they can- 
not afford to lose. The conduct of such persons reminds 
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one of a story which is included in the collection known 


as “The Buddhist Birth Tales.” There was once a mer- 


_ chant traveling through the great desert. The way was 
_much longer than he had expected, and the water in the 
barrels which he carried on his camels began to run low. 
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Nevertheless, with much economy and by endurance of 


_ privations the supply might have lasted. Suddenly the 
devil appeared to him and touched his eyes. No sooner 
_had his eyes been touched than he beheld at some dis- 
- tance the most wonderful sight—green meadows, waving 
_ palm trees, and the delicious glint of an abundant stream 


_meandering through the fields. Rendered quite irrespon- 
_ sible by this paradisaical sight, and at the suggestion of 
_the devil, he decided to throw away his water-barrels that 


they might not impede his rapid march towards the scene 


_of plenty beckoning him from the distance. This he did, 


_and traveled so rapidly that he failed to observe lining 


the way the bleached bones of other travelers who had 
preceded him. At last he came to the place which he had 
sighted, and found that he had been the victim of a mi- 
rage, that nothing was around him except the dry hot 
sands of the desert. And he perished there. He had ex- 
changed his supply of water—meagre but sufficient—for 
a mirage. This is the answer that common sense gives 
to the plea of the man with small means who seeks to 
supplement his salary and to provide for old age by specu- 
lation.. The answer that conscience gives is more stern 
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than that given by prudence. Conscience says that hu 
manity will never be well off, that the evil spirit of gamb-— 
ling will never be exorcised, until men shall consider it 
morally shameful to speculate, whether they win or lose; 
until they realize that they are falling back upon pre- 


civilized levels whenever they try to obtain the fruits of | 
civilization without paying the price in toil; until they 


work. 
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THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF 
MARRIAGE.* 


BY FELIX ADLER. 


What we need is an enlarged and a mote satisfactory 
ethical theory of marriage. Of unethical theories there 
is, at present, an unwelcome profusion. The “ Anti. 
Marriage League,” as it has been called, displays the 
greatest activity in almost every country of Europe. 
In French, in German, in Scandinavian, and recently, to 
our surprise, also in English literature, its subversive 
doctrines are propounded with an almost fanatical perti- 
nacity. With these attacks we are not here concerned. 
To refute them is not our affair except indirectly by the 
criticism which is implied in every positive statement. 
But when we look about for a positive and ethical theory 
of marriage, we find that almost the only one in the 
field, the only one, at all events, that has authority over 
great multitudes of men is the Christian theory. And 
the question arises: Is that satisfactory? Is it sufft- 
cient? Can we rely on that to withstand the attack that 
is now being made by a host of able and determined 
foes ? 

Perhaps it may seem to you somewhat pedantic to Zo 
in quest of a theory from which to deduce the duties 
which husbands and wives owe to each other. Are not 
these duties obvious? Is not wedlock the one instance 
in which inclination and duty go together, however they 
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may pull apart in other relations? Does anything more 
need to be said than that those who assume this tie 
should make sure that they really love one another ? 
And, if they do, will not love teach them their duties 
better than any other pedagogue? And, if they do not, 
can they perform their duties? Is it needful to tell 
any man who is not utterly brutal, what he owes to 
the woman who trusts her whole happiness into his 
hands, to arouse in him a chivalric response to that tacit 
appeal; to impress upon him that he ought to be gentle 
to her, because she is weaker than he; considerate, be- 
cause she has no weapon against his violence; that he 
ought to protect, support, and cherish her, make the 
way of life easy for her, and shield ber from all harm? 
And, later on, when the glory of maternity surrounds 
her brow, is it necessary to tell him, if he is capable in 
the least of thinking and feeling rightly, what he owes 
to the mother of his children? Or, on the other hand, 
is it needful to explain to a loving woman the obligations 
which she is under to the man who depends on her so 
largely for his strength, his peace, his success, whom 
her influence contributes to “make or mar” in a 
thousand subtle ways? Must we call in the head? 
Can we not safely leave the direction of conduct in 
marriage to the heart? I freely admit that, to a certain 
extent, we may. As the poet, in his Ode on Duty, has 
expressed it: 
“ There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth: 
Glad hearts! without reproach or blot: 
Who do thy work, and know it not; 
May joy be theirs while life shall last! 
And thou, if they should totter, 
Teach them to stand fast!” 
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“Glad hearts,” he says, “without reproach or blot; 
who do thy work and know it not 3” yet he realizes that 
even these may totter, and calls on Duty to teach them 
to stand fast. But, apart from this, there is the spiritual 
side of marriage. There are spiritual meanings to it 
which the heart alone fails, commonly, to apprehend, 
with respect to which the feelings need to be instructed, 
to be illuminated, by the far-seeing mind. And espe- 
cially is this necessary because, as we have seen, the 
higher meaning of marriage is being rudely questioned 
by those who attack the Marriage institution, because 
the fact that there are great ethical purposes which 
martiage is intended to subserve is being denied. And 
therefore it is all the nore needful to lift these purposes 
out of the dim twilight of mere feeling and to set them 
into the clear light of the conscious understanding. 
Granted, then, the need of an ethical theory, does the 
current Christian doctrine fully answer the requirements 
of such a theory ? 

The attitude of Christianity toward marriage has been, 
from the outset, a paradoxical one. On the one hand, 
Christianity depreciated marriage. St. Jerome, speaking 
of the birth of the Virgin, says that marriage is “the 
thorny bush from which has come the rose, virginity.” 
St. Thomas, while he did not go so far as to say that 
the love of husband and wife is incompatible with the 
love of God, did say that it is an obstacle to the highest 
manifestation of that love. He admits that the human 


‘soul is not debarred from the attainment of virtue by 


marriage, but he asserts that it is hindered in the attain- 
‘ment of the summit of virtue. And this view of course 
implied the belief that the celibate life is better than the 
wedded life, that it is purer, nobler and worthier, and 
better comports with human dignity—a belief which was 
universally accepted in Christendom for fifteen centuries 
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and is still very widely entertained; a belief which 
led men and women to flee conjugal society, as if 
there were contagion in it, and to bury themselves in 
the wilderness or in the solitude of convents and mon- 
asteries. 

On the other hand, the Catholic Church characterized 
marriage asa sacrament. How are we to understand this 
seeming contradiction? If marriage is an obstacle to the 
attainment of perfection, if celibacy is unquestionably to 
be preferred to it, if it is “the thorn on which blooms 
the rose of virginity,’ how can it be a sacrament? 
There are seven sacraments in the Catholic Church: 
baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance, holy or- 
ders, extreme unction, and marriage. It is necessary, 
for the purpose of my argument, to dwell in the brief- 
est possible manner on the nature of sacraments. What 
is a sacrament? It has been defined as the sign of a 
sacred thing, as the visible form of an invisible grace. 
It is, in the first place, a sign or symbol, useful because 
of what it suggests. Take the sacrament of the euchar- 
ist, for instance. The wafer, the unleavened bread, is 


received by the communicant. As the bread is the 


nourishment of the body, so Christ is the nourishment 
of the soul. Or, take the sacrament of baptism. As 
water in general cleanses the outside of man, so this 
baptismal water cleanses the soul. But the sacrament, 
from the orthodox point of view, is far more than a 
mere symbol. It is also efficacious to produce that 
which it symbolizes. The water of baptism, for in- 
stance, does actually remove the stain of original sin. 
The wafer, when consecrated by the priest, does actu- 
ally nourish the soul—that is, build up in it faith and 
goodness and promote a renewal of the inner lite. 
But how is this possible? What efficacy has bread or 
water to produce a change in the inner, unseen 
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realm of ideas and motives? The answer is that 
the sacraments have no such efficacy except as it is 
communicated to them miraculously by God. A sac- 
tament is merely a channel through which the flood 
of supernatural influence pours into the human soul. 
The first point, therefore, to be remembered is that 
when the Catholic Church declares marriage to be a 
sacrament it does not dignify it as greatly as might be 
supposed. Marriage, as such, is not an instrument of 
moral perfection for those who enter into it. There is 
no inttinsic virtue in the conjugal relation to transform 
the character of husband and wife, to lift them to a 
nobler plane of being. Whatever grace may be con- 
ceded to it is connected with it rather in an external 
fashion, as spiritual purification and spiritual nourish- 
ment are connected with water and bread. 

Secondly, what are the higher ends which, according 
to the view of the Church, marriage is intended to sub- 
serve? They are described notably in two passages of 
Scripture—the one, the passage in Genesis, where we 
read, “ Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall 
be one flesh’”— which means one being; and the 
other in the famous fifth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, where the author defines the terms on which 
this union between husband and wife is to be concluded. 
“ Therefore,” he says, “as the Church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their husbands.” “ For 
the husband its the head of the wite, even as Christ is 
the head of the Church.” And husbands shall love 
their wives, as Christ loved the Church that he might 
sanctify it and purify it, that he might present it to him- 
self, a glorious Church, holy and without blemish; so 
ought men to love their wives as their own bodies. 
From these words we gather that the Apostle assigns 
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to the husband the duty of saving his wife, of sanc- 
tifying her, and freeing her from blemish. It almost 
seems as if woman were supposed to be one removed 
farther away from Christ than man; for as Christ is 
the head of the Church, so the husband is to be the 
head of the wife—that its, her lord, her guide, and 
she is to submit herself in all things to him. It 
almost seems—yes, in my estimation, it clearly follows, 
that woman is regarded as morally the inferior of man, 
a weaker person, of feebler understanding and less 
steadfast will. The husband is to love the wife with 
complete self-sacrifice, to present her to himself a glori- 
ous being free from any flaw. But the inference through- 
out is that this influence is not to be reciprocal. He is 
to save her. She is not required also to save him, for he 
is elevated above her. There shall, therefore, be, unques- 
tionably, a perfect union between them. But in this 
union the dominating role, the role of ruler, savior, 
teacher, is assigned to the man. And this, tt must be 
remembered, is the highest point of view with respect to 
marriage which the Christian Scriptures reached. The 
reasons why marriage was converted into a sacrament 
by the Catholic Church are obvious. First, because the 
power of the Church over the family was enormously 
increased by making the validity of matrimonial engage- 
ments subject to its consent, and by asserting for the 
ecclesiastical courts the right of judgment in all disputes 
that might arise afterwards. Secondly, as the position 
continued to be maintained that wedlock is merely a 
concessicn to the fratity of human nature (“it is better 
to marry than to burn’”’), and that the single life is bet- 
ter, it was deemed proper, at least, to redeem his less 
worthy relationship by spiritualizine tt as far as possible. 
Yet, of all the sacraments, that of marriage seems to 
have been esteemed the feast spiritual, and the inherent 
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contradiction that lies in the persistent glorification of 
celibacy, on the one hand, and in the attempt to elevate 
matrimony, on the other, was never entirely overcome. 

In the days of the Reformation the sacramental the- 
oty was abandoned. The view, however, expressed by 
the Apostle Paul as to the subordination of woman to 
man in wedlock continued to prevail, and prevails to this 
day. In this point there seems to be no disagreement 
between Catholics and their opponents. A prominent 
French theologian of the present century, speaking of 
the home, compares the husband to the king, the chil- 
dren to the stsbjects, and the wife to the prime minister. 
Her position is an intermediate one. She 1s, like the 
children, subject to her sovereign, but she has the privi- 
lege of giving him advice and carrying into effect his 
decisions. Jeremy Taylor, who, in his book on “ Holy 
Living,” has, in some respects, written excellently of 
marriage and given counsel which well deserves to be 
read and heeded, yet, when he comes to speak of the 
point here in question, compares the wife to the hurnan 
frame and the husband to the sou! that animates it, thus 
again clearly emphasizing the subordination and inferi- 
ority of the former. Milton baldly asserts, on the au- 
thority of Genesis, that woman was created for man, to 
be a helpmeet at his side, and not conversely, man 
created for woman. In one of the standard works on 
Catholic theology, recently published, I find the state- 
ment that :t belongs to the husband to be the ruler in the 
home, on the ground that woman is physically and intel- 
lectually the feebler of the two. And the same state- 
ment, almost in identical language, I find in a leading 
work on Protestant theology. Finally, in the marriage 
service of the Episcopal Church, we find that the minis- 
ter addresses the bridegroom in these words: “ Wilt 
thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife, etc.2 Wilt 
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thou love her, comfort her, honor and keep her, etc.?” 
But when he addresses the bride he says: “ Wilt thou 
have this man to be thy wedded husband?” and before 
the words “ Wilt thou love him, honor and keep him?” 
he inserts the words, “ Wilt thou obey him and serve 
him?” And when the bridegroom speaks he says: “I 
take thee to my wedded wife, to love and to cherish, 
etc.” And when the bride speaks she is required to 
say: “I take thee to my wedded husband, to love, 
cherish and to obey, etc.” Do not these words, taken 
in connection with the past history of the Christian 
doctrine of marriage, clearly show that, to this day, ac- 
cording to the accepted Christian theory, the husband is 
regarded as the superior, the wife as the inferior ? 

I have dwelt on this theory itn order, by contrast, to 
set forth my cwn views the more plainly. There are 
two points at which I find myself differing from this 
current Chzistian theory: First, I hold that the conjugal 
relation, if rightly understood, is inherently holy—not 
hallowed by some supposed supernatural afflatus com- 
municated through the priestly blessings; that it has 
intrinsically the power of refining and exalting the char- 
acter; that it can be and ought to be a school of virtue. 
Secondly, I hold that, that neither the wife should obey 
the husband nor the husband the wife; that neither the 
one nor the other is to be regarded as the superior 
ot the inferior of the other; nor yet that they are 
equal in the sense of being wholly alike, but that each 
has a peculiar sphere of influence, and that these two 
spheres are not indeed equal in the sense of being the 
same in kind, but equivalent—that is, equal—in value. 
I hold that there are fundamental differences which 
distinguish the sexes in their mental and moral make- 
up, and that marriage is designed to bring about the 
co-relation of these differences, their mutual adapta- 
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tion and reconciliation in a higher harmony. Whether 
my hearers will agree with me as to the ethical theory 
of marriage, which I wish here to indicate rather than 
to develop, depends upon whether they agree with me 
as to the nature of these fundamental differences. I 
shall proceed briefly to point out what I have in mind. 

This is a subject which must be approached with dif- 
fidence and in a reverential spirit. The last triumphant 
achievement of the human race will be self-knowledge. 
Man will know the stars and their courses, his eye will 
pierce the veil that shuts him out from the surrounding 
universe, and he will go far in fathoming the intimate 
secrets of Nature before he will ever be able to solve the 
enigma of his own nature. That riddle will be the last 
to be read. So, when we speak of the ultimate differ- 
ences that distinguish man from woman, we touch upon 
a matter in which there are depths below depths, and in 
which, at best, only a few main points, that arise con- 
spicuous to the surface, can be seized. I am convinced 
tha’ the present tendency to accentuate the qualities in 
which the sexes are alike is only a temporary reaction 
against the unjust discrimination in the past in favor of 
men, for the differences are more important than the 
similarities. I am convinced that the more attention is 
turned t» this subject—and it is only beginning to be 
carefully considered—the more distinctly will these dif- 
ferences be delineated; yes, I believe that, as evolution 
progresses, new differences between the sexes will 
emerge which do not yet appear, or exist only poten- 
tially; and that one of the fairest results of the devel- 
cpment of the human race will be the increasing differ- 
entiation of the sexes, leading to ever new, ever more 
complex, ever more subtle reciprocal adjustments in the 
organization of wedded life. 

Among the most common opinions as to the differ- 
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ences which actually subsist I mention the following: 
Woman’s gift, it is said, is that of swift intuition; 
man’s, that of sustained and strenuous reasoning. 
Woman excels in the observation of details; man, in 
the apprehension of universal principles and in their 
application. Woman particularizes; man generalizes. 
Woman represents the element of emotion and impulse 
in society; man, the intellectual element. None of 
these distinctions are quite satisfactory. The last, espe- 
cially, is manifestly unfair. On the one hand, woman’s 
mind, too, is capable of the greatest intellectual expan- 
sion. Some women in the past have shown themselves 
equal tothe most difficult intellectual feats, and, if the 
number of these has not been greater, it is but right to 
remember that their opportunities for intellectual culti- 
vation have been far inferior to those of men. On the 
other hand, man, too, is capable of rich and varied 
emotions. If he were not, how could we explain the 
fact that the greatest interpreters of the emotional life, 
the greatest masters of the arts of poetry and music, 
have been men? 

To arrive at a more just conclusion, to get a positive 
footing, let us inquire what actually has been the influ- 
ence of average woman in human society, and what has 
been the influence of rare and exceptional women on 
some of the most eminent of men. If we find that both 
sorts of influences coincide, that they differ only in de- 
gree, and not in kind, then we may permit ourselves to 
believe that our estimate, if not entirely adequate, is at 
least correct as far as it goes. 

The influence of women on men in the past, it seems 
to me, has been chiefly three-fold. In the first place, 
they have called out the slumbering energies of men, 
have put men on their mettle. He who remembers 
what a handicap to progress the vis inertiae is, will 
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tealize the capital importance of any influence in human 
society which is capable of overcoming this inertia, this 
indisposition to put forth effort. Woman's influence has 
been a main factor of progress from this point of view. 
Even among the lower animals we find that the males 
display their fiercest prowess in those contests of which 
the females are the prizes; and that bitds exhibit thet 
most gorgeous plumage and pour forth their most en- 
trancing song in the season of courtship. In the human 
world the praise of woman has been an incentive of a 
still more potent kind and ina far higher way. In the 
Bible we read that when Saul and David returned from 
their terrible struggle with the hostile Philistines, it was 
the women who apportioned the meed of praise to the 
victors, singing : “ Saul has slain his thousands; David 
his ten thousands.” And it was the relative dispraise 
implied in this song that darkened the mind of the 
king. In Sparta, when the soldier returned from the 
wat “neither with his shield nor upon it,’ but with- 
out ft, it was the scorn of the women that made Ite 
to him intolerable. In the Middle Ages, again, what 
deeds of daring were performed in the tournaments, by 
the knights, under the eyes of women! The stimulating 
effect of woman’s favor in spurring on ambition and 
calling forth great deeds is too well known to require 
comment. But it should be noted that in the humblest 
walks of life the same effect has been and is perpet- 
ually produced. The desire to be found worthy in 
the eyes of some woman, to win her hand, her favor, 
is one of the principal means of rousing young men to 
initial efforts in the struggle of life, of disciplining 
them in habits of industry and patient endeavor. And 
the obligation of supporting a wife operates, later on, 
in the same direction. The favor of women and the 
dependence of women on men are thus important in- 
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strumentalities toward overcoming that natural inertia 
which hinders progress. 

The second influence which woman exerts is to make 
men gentler. She has conquered and tamed and civil- 
ized man by the strength that lies in her weakness. She 
has taught him fo respect rights which cannot be enforced. 
Those who forget this leave out of account one of the 
most important factors of human culture. Physically, 
woman is at the mercy of man. In any ccnflict of 
strength she is no match for him. What keeps man in 
a certain awe of her? It is admiration for her beauty, 
and reverence for something in her that is greater than 
beauty. It seems to be woman’s mission to lead the 
world upward morally. She does this largely by teach- 
ing men that there are rights which they must respect, 
on penalty of losing their self-respect. It has often been 
said that no class can safely leave the protection of its 
rights in the hands of another class; that justice will 
never be done to those who have not a share in the gov- 
ernment—in other words, to those who cannot back up 
their claims by bringing force to bear. I believe this to 
be true of all classes, but not of the sexes. I do not 
believe that woman requires a share in the government 
in order that justice may be done to her. If the laws 
formerly discriminated against her, it was because opin- 
ion discriminated against her. As soon as opinion 
changed the laws changed. The securing of their 
property rights to women, the protection accorded 
by factory legislation to women, the opening of the 
gates of professions, and of the higher institutions 
of learning to women, have all been accomplished 
without their having had a direct share in the gov- 
ernment. I do not deny, indeed, that they should pos- 
sess such a share on other grounds. I simply ex- 
press my conviction that those are mistaken who think 
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that they can increase woman’s influence for good by 


teaching her, like man, to wield the instruments of 


force in her own behalf. On the contrary, woman’s 
forte has always been to conquer without force, to 
teach men to respect rights to the respecting of which 
they cannot be constrained. Yes, the greatest good 
she has conferred upon the world has been due to just 
this teaching. 

But the third factor of woman’s influence ts the 
highest. It is peculiarly woman’s function in the moral 
world to hold up the standard for man to which he 
shall conform in his acts. She does not commonly 
express this standard itn abstract formulas. She re- 
flects it in her ways, and in what she approves or dis- 
approves of. Woman is the appointed guardian of the 
unwritien flaw. Let courts of justice protect the written 
law3 she preserves the unwritten law. She is keenly 
aware, by a sort of instinct, of what is right to be done. 
She insists that it be done. It is for this reason that 
the teachings of mothers are often so much more 
effectual than those of fathers. It is the voice of tra- 
ditton, the voice of humanity, the conscience of man- 
kind pregnant with implicit truths which it would be 
impossible perhaps to make explicit, that speaks from 
the lips of mothers. It ts more oftea the voice of the 
individual understanding that speaks from the lips of 
fathers. And the former has infinitely more weight 
than the latter. But of course there are two sides 
to this influence. The unwritten flaw is made up 
partly of moral elements, par‘ly of custom and social 
conventicn; and the influence of women, therefore, 
who cling to what is customary is likely to be both 
evil and good—evil in so far as they are apt to 
take the conservative side blindly, to maintain what- 
ever is traditional merely because it ts so3 good be- 
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cause, among the traditions which they support, the 
moral traditions are particularly dear to them. It is 
evident, from what has been said, that we are not to set 
up woman in an extravagant fashion as a divinity. If 
she holds up the standard, the standard may be faulty 
and require correction; it may be narrow and te- 
quire expansion. But this I take to be the right rela- 
tion between the sexes, these the offices which they 
can tender one another, that woman shall call out the 
slumbering energies of man, his inmost capabilities; 
that she shall teach him to submit to a law which is 
not sanctioned by force; and that, in matters of the 
intellect, as well as of morals, she shall become his 
guide—not by a formulated code, but by the things 
that she approves or disapproves. And that con- 
versely it is man’s function, by his influence upon her 
mind, to enlarge and widen and raise ever higher the 
standard by which she is to judge him. 

Think of the immense broadening of woman’s sphere 
that is implied in the position thus indicated. Nothing 
short of the very best education that the universities 
can give is required in order that she may fitly fill this 
role of judging the intellectual pursuits of men, of crit- 
ically estimating the intellectual ends they work for, and 
of suggesting to them other, higher targets; of prevent- 
ing men from becoming one-sided in their mental life by 
over specialism, and of keeping the various sciences 
themselves in touch with the needs of life. I take this 
last to be perhaps the deepest expression of woman’s 
peculiar mission. Woman is the cherisher of life. In 
her bosom the life of the race is perpetuated. And it 
is her peculiar office, in the intellectual realm also, to 
make good the claims of life. At the present day, for 
instance, the natural sciences, or at least miny of the 
scientists, have reached conclusions by which mankind 
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cannot live, conclusions which conflict with the hopes, 
the aspirations, the needs of the human race. When 
woman shall come to play her distinctive part in the sci- 
ences, when the differentiae of sex shall be accentuated 
in the scientific realm, we may expect that her influence 
will show itself precisely in preventing such aberrations. 
She is to stand, as I think, for the total point of view. 
Her supreme function is that of criticism, not only of 
negative criticism but of positive criticism. I do not 
mean that she shall impertinently interfere with the 
search for truth by pressing the so-called clatms of the 
heart, but rather that she will judge of the results which 
science reaches, and, if they are not such as men can 
live by, that she will rightly insist on treating them as 
provisional, as not yet representing the highest form of 
truth. 

And, in like manner, woman will require the broadest 
possible understanding of the social problems of our day 
if she is to help us by setting up a standard of action with 
respect to these prob!ems; if she ts to expound for us 
the unwritten law of conduct in the domain of social 
ethics. A woman of such a kind, a woman who has 
grasped the tendencies of science and is able to direct 
them toward what should be their remoter goal, who 
sees the trend of social evolution and is able to indicate, 
even though it be in merest outline, the path along which 
it should move, and who thus discharges the function of 
positive criticism, would not be less than an Aristotle, or 
a Kant, or a Spencer, but possibly greater than these. 
What in them is knowledge would, in her, be fused into 
wisdom. What in them ts understanding would, in her, 
be ripened into insight. But in truth the relation which 
I have described is a reciprocal one. In such relation- 
ships there can be no question of inferiority or superior- 
ity. And the Christian theory is here transcended. Not 
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woman is to obey man any more than man is to obey 
woman. Not man alone is to be the savior of woman, 
but woman, also, the savior of man, intellectually as 
well as morally. The influence of each is necessary to 
the other. Each performs a function different from that 
of the other, but indispensable to that other. Whatever 
is achieved is their joint attainment. 

Has there ever been, as a matter of fact, any such in- 
fluence exerted? Let me choose two examples from 
two great lives, the one that of Michelangelo, the other 
that of Goethe. During his last sojourn in Rome, 
Michelangelo met Vittoria Colonna. She was the widow 
of the famous conqueror of Pavia, the Marquis Pescara. 
She was the daughter of a proud and ancient house. 
Pope and Emperor distinguished her with their favor. 
Princes vied in vain for her hand. She had been, in 
younger years, a rare beauty. She was reputed the 
first among the many poetesses whom Italy produced 
in the age of the Renaissance. When Michelangelo 
met her, he had already achieved those masterpieces by 
which he has become immortal. He had painted the 
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. He had carved his 
Moses and the Slaves, and the tomb of the Medici in San 
Lorenzo. He was on the summit of his renown, and he 
was well advanced in years—in his sixtieth year. The 
verses, therefore, which he addressed to Vittoria, and in 
which he celebrates her power over him, are not to be 
regarded as the extravagances of a romantic imagina- 
tion, but rather as the sober utterances of a sincere na- 
ture. And what does Vittoria do for Michelangelo ac- 
cording to his testimony? Precisely the thing which, as 
we have seen, it ts in the nature of women to do for 
men 3 which ordinary women do in a more ordinary Way, 
and exceptional women do in an exceptionally complete 
and beautiful way. She challenges him to his highest 
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performance. She sets him tasks. His chisel and his 
brush are active in her service, and, as he expresses it in 
one of his sonnets, the best he can accomplish seems 
poor to him compared to the divine grace which rains 
from her spirit—that “ divino spirito di cut era inamora- 
to.” Thus she helps his mental development by what she 
suggests, by what she exacts. And on the side of charac- 
ter, too, she helps him, as he himself tells us in that son- 
net, in which he Itkens himself to an unfinished model in 
clay which is by her perfected; she adding what is miss- 
ing, and, with sharp file, removing what is redundant, 
and reining in his all too fiery impulses, and strengthen- 
ing him always by her trust in him, her appreciation of 
him; as, when he brought her his wonderful painting of 
the Crucifixion, in which the angel Michael, the most 
beautiful figure of the group, is seen standing at one side 
of Christ—she, with a sweet play upon his name, said 
that the angel Michael, whom he had painted so worth- 
ily, should one day yield his place in Paradise to him— 
Michelangelo. 

And my other example ts taken from the fife of 
Goethe. Goethe said that he owed what he was to two 
persons—Shakespeare, among the dead, and to Char-_ 
lotte von Stein, among the living. And what were the 
things, according to his own account, that she did for 
him? Precisely the same things which we have set 
forth. He says: 


“Thou didst scan each feature of my being, 
Note of every inmost nerve the thrill, 
Thou didst read me with thy glance, far-seeing, 
Who, to others, am impeneirable stilf. 
Thou didst moderate the hot blood’s headlong force. 
Thou didst guide aright my wild and erring course.” 


In other words, mentally she helped him by understand- 
ing him and teaching him to understand himself; and 
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morally she helped him by “ moderating the hot blood’s 
headlong force.” 

And now I have reached the end; and yet I have 
only spoken of the relations of men and women in gen- 
eral, of what they ought to do for each other, and be to 
each other, and not of husbands and wives in particular. 
But the application is easily made. The wife is just the 
one woman who can best perform these high offices for 
her husband, decipher his soul, discover what qualities 
are latent in him, read his defects in the light of his pos- 
sible excellence, spur him on to his best performance, 
sustain him by her faith when he fails, and when he 
succeeds and gains the world’s applause help him to 
rate such applause at its proper worth, and to aspire 
beyond it toward aims that rise above the common 
approbation. And the husband, on his side, renders 
a similar service to the wife, by helping her to become 
such a woman as she aspires to be, as she may be. 
And only those who are linked together in life-long 
companionship, in the bond of love, only two that are 
become as one, can do this and be this one to another. 

Such is the spiritual meaning of marriage as it appeals 
to me. Glad should I be if it appeals to you also; and 
happy, indeed, if I may have contributed toward mag- 
nilying in your eyes a relationship than which, if it be 
rightly understood, none can be more favorable to in- 
ward growth and inward development, and none purer 
—pure as angels’ salutations ! 
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